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The Journalism Teacher 
Faces the Atomic Age — 


By Frederic E. Merwin 


This was the presidential address at the conven- 
tion of the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism in Columbus, Ohio, on January 26. 
Dr. Merwin is director of the School of Journal- 
ism at Rutgers University. 


E LAST stated convention of 

the American Association of 

Teachers of Journalism was held in 

Des Moines, Iowa, while the nation 

was still recovering from the shock of 
Pearl Harbor. 

We meet again today with hostili- 


The hour seems appropriate for a 
quick glance backward and a longer 
examination of the future. 

From a membership standpoint, 


Others participated in leading ca- 
pacities in the work of the GI uni- 
Versities in Europe following the 


close of fighting. Still others lent 
their skills to military psychological 
problems in this country. 

A certain number of members were 
placed on wartime leaves of absence 
after Pearl Harbor when enrolments 
declined. This group, in many cases, 
found it possible to use its talents in 
important war-related activities. 

Those who remained on the cam- 
pus went through an experience 
which probably will live long in 
their memories. Classes were small 
and the female of the species dom- 
inated. Teaching may have improved 
as a result of these two factors. Day- 
to-day education on the campus was 
marked by a dreadful lack of cer- 
tainty as to what the morrow might 
bring. Most of the time it brought 
more uncertainty. 


Now we are rushing pell mell into 
an as yet unpredictable future in 
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higher education. We can feel the 
hot breath of the veteran and the 
critic on our necks. Away from the 
cloistered towers we hear a babble of 
voices talking about world security, 
organization, and peace. Smaller 
voices, the ones we should hear most 
clearly, are seeking to bring com- 
munications into world focus. 

No matter what the final form of 
tomorrow's world, the journalism 
teacher can rest assured that he is 
going to be called upon to handle 
some extremely vexing and difficult 
tasks. And the way in which he dis- 
charges this assignment may deter- 
mine to a large extent the dimensions 
of journalism teaching in the next 
twenty-five to fifty years. 

The postwar.task is essentially one 
of adjusting methods and procedures 
to meet the demands of an atomic 


age. 
It is an adjustment which all men 


in all walks of life must make if the 
blood shed at Ardennes and Okinawa 
is not to have been tragically wasted. 

If there is any single responsibility 
which must be given top priority it 
is this: 

The journalism student of today 
and tomorrow must be taught what 
it will mean to participate in the col- 
lection and dissemination of infor- 
mation in a world many times 
smaller from a space and time stand- 
point than what his predecessors 
faced as recently as fifteen years ago. 

The scientist has put the world 
through the well-known wringer with 
a resultant amazing shrinkage in 
size. Words, ideas, and ideals are 
now exchanged among men in mat- 
ters of seconds. Face-to-face contacts 
anywhere soon will be possible on an 
almost overnight basis. These 


changes bring us to the threshold of 
a new coming of age. 

A world grown vastly smaller 
points up the great truth expressed 
by John Dewey when he outlined the 
conditions which must be met to 
achieve the Great Society. Man’s 
quest for peace and security begins 
and ends with communication. 

To this the journalism teacher may 
add a logical corollary: Those who 
work on the media through which 
man’s atomic age aspirations will be 
communicated will be among the key 
figures of tomorrow. 

For the journalism icin the 
place of communications in the world 
that now surrounds us imposes a vast 
responsibility. 

It means, certainly, that tomor- 
row’s instruction must be freed from 
traditional and often outmoded con- 
cepts and given the benefit of bold 
experimentation and intelligent in- 
novation. 

Unless such an atmosphere per- 
meates the journalism classroom 
there will be scant assurance that 
tomorrow’s managers of the media of 
communication will understand what 
must be done to build a healthful 
climate of opinion on a world basis. 


A recent speech delivered before 
the Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association, Mr. Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, envisaged a trend 
toward daily news magazines as 4 
likely evolutionary trend facing to- 
day’s newspapers. 

Two words were used many times 
by Mr. Canham during his speech: 
Interpretation and Responsibility. 
Both are intimately related to the 
problem of atomic age communica- 
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tions on the information dissemina- 
tion level. Both likewise are. inti- 
mately related to tomorrow’s instruc- 
tion in journalism. 

It seems almost trite today to say 
that contemporary civilization cannot 
be reported in the press and over 
the radio in a rigidly objective and 
matter-of-fact manner. 

If the atomic age teaches us any- 
thing it is this: Man’s problems are 
complex, bewildering, and discour- 
aging. He can’t achieve even an ele- 
mentary understanding of them un- 
less someone supplies him with a 
great deal of expert information as 
to “HOW” and “WHY.” 

The dissemination of this type of 
information is the greatest single 
task of press and radio today. 

The journalism teacher fits into 
this picture in a most logical manner. 
He has both an opportunity and a 
responsibility to train young men and 
women so that they will be able to 
take their places on the communica- 
tion “firing line” as potential inter- 
preters. Such training now is the 
greatest “head-start” we can give the 
undergraduate. 

Anyone who has had occasion to 
deal with the problem of what it 
means to interpret contemporary af- 
fairs realizes that the issue is any- 
thing but elementary. 

Interpretation means clarification, 
integration, and logical generaliza- 
tion. It merges background, present, 
and likely future. It always must be 


To take the subject out of the field 
f botany and into the pages of the 


press, we can view interpretation as 
a means of giving a man a more in- 
telligent view of the thinking he must 
do, the decisions he must make, and 
the activities in which he must par- 
ticipate in the realm of public affairs. 

Interpretation thus becomes a key 
connecting link between alert citizen- 
ship and the world state. 

Successful instruction in interpre- 
tation will be the product of many 
factors. 

It can only be achieved by journal- 
ism staffs equipped to appreciate the 
fact that modern processing of news 
goes far beyond an acquaintance 
with the five-w lead and the unit 
count distinction between all capital 
and capital and lower case head- 
lines. 

It will result if individual instruc- 
tors teach the meaning of perspec- 
tive. Students must be made to un- 
derstand that the successful journal- 
ist tomorrow will be a truly wise 
scholar rather than a prototype of 
Richard Harding Davis. 

The interpretive technique rests 
heavily on research. The journalism 
teacher must discover the means 
whereby he can instil in his students 
a greater zest for social inquiry. He 
must instruct on the meaning of 
fact collection and fact use. 

All these things, of course, cannot 
be allowed to detract from the de- 
velopment of the greatest tool of all— 
writing skill. Successful interpreta- 
tion, indeed, obtains much of its 
effect from the purity and quality of 
literary style. 


OSE WHO have studied the 
emergence of the journalism of 
interpretation agree on one point— 
any radical innovation in the form of 
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news writing is certain to be accom- 
panied by marked changes in the 
form of the physical appearance of a 
newspaper. 

This means that graphic presenta- 
tion will become an increasingly im- 
portant issue for the journalism 
teacher. And I am not referring ex- 
clusively to the men and women 
listed in university catalogs as in- 
structors in typography. 

Type will be just part of the pic- 
ture. Those who teach how to collect 
and write current information, those 
who teach editing, those who instruct 
in advertising practices, those who 
deal with the editorial and special 
feature—all must play a part in mak- 
ing appearance conform to the pat- 
tern of interpretation. 

Think of what changes may prove 
necessary if a revolution finally gets 
underway in presentation. Every sin- 


gle course in the journalism curricu. 
lum will be influenced to some ex. 
tent. 

Think of the class lecture notes, 
the course outlines, the reading lists 
which will have to be thrown away 
once we accept the idea that the spot 
news function is the responsibility of 
radio and that the press must go 
above and beyond mere surface re. 
porting. 

Think of the innovations that will 
have to be made in teaching methods 
and equipment to take care of color 
printing, more pictures, department. 
alized news, and staff-written series 
of explanatory articles. 

The situation constitutes a great 
challenge. If it is satisfactorily re- 
solved journalism teaching on the 
university level will emerge in a 
brave new world of solid accomplish- 
ment and service. 
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New World Journalism Demands 
Background and Responsibility 


By Martin Ebon 


A member of the Foreign Policy Association 
‘staf, Mr. Ebon discusses dangers in instan- 
taneous news transmission. He formerly was 
chief of the Foreign News Section, Overseas News 
and Features Bureau, Office of War Information. 


STANTANEOUS wireless trans- 
mission, radio facsimile, and the 
use of press agency material in ra- 
dio broadcasts have contributed to 
the development of a new type of re- 
porting, both fascinating in its tech- 
nical accomplishments and danger- 
ous in its political potentialities. 
This trend started with the opening 
of trans-Atlantic cable facilities at 
the end of the last century. Critical 
delays and checks which made dis- 
tribution of erroneous reports less 
likely have since been removed. 
November 5, 1918, brought a pre- 
mature United Press announcement 
that the war had ended with agree- 
ment on an armistice between Ger- 
many and the Allied powers. That 
was the only major mistaken report 
of World War I. During the Second 
World War, there were at least three 
false reports and one premature re- 
port, all of them resulting in world- 
wide reaction of a varied nature. 
These examples reveal two facts: 
That mistaken or premature reports 
are more likely to slip through to- 
day, because of speedier transmis- 
sion technique; and that any such 
report no longer reaches merely an 
American reading audience, but lis- 


teners and readers in all parts of the 
world. 

It has become a truism that our 
social development has not kept 
pace with the technological progress 
resulting from inventions such as 
the atomic bomb. In the field of 
international journalism, the age of 
instantaneous news transmission 
calls for special safeguards. It is no 
longer a question of news reports 
which, when they prove erroneous, 
can be “killed” by the transmitting 
agencies. Radio has changed all 
that. The habit of the public to pay 
only superficial attention to the 
wording or the original source of a 
report must also be taken into con- 
sideration. 

An example of the implications of 
modern news technique was given 
April 28, 1945, when the Associated 
Press prematurely announced that 
Germany had surrendered. Here is 
the text of the report as it was 
moved on the AP wire in the late 
afternoon of a day when rumors 
that Heinrich Himmler was nego- 
tiating for an armistice were being 
passed on from Stockholm to the 
world’s capitals: 
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BULLETIN 
SURRENDER 


SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL 28 
(AP)—GERMANY HAS SUR- 
RENDERED TO THE AL- 
LIED GOVERNMENTS UNCON- 
DITIONALLY AND AN AN.- 
NOUNCEMENT IS EXPECTED 
MOMENTARILY, IT WAS 
STATED BY A HIGH AMERI- 
CAN OFFICIAL TODAY. 


As a result of this report, the 
world, for at least ten hours, buzzed 
with excitement. Allied leaders 
were reported to be writing peace 
messages, crowds gathered in cities 
on all continents, radio shows were 
interrupted, and motion picture 
houses told their audiences that 
peace had come. When the basic 
contents of the AP report later 
were analyzed, they proved to be 
quite accurate. There was just one 
‘thing wrong with it—that was the 
way it was written. As it turned 
out, Senator Connally, Chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and a member of the United 
States delegation at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, had told a re- 
porter that peace could be expected 
“momentarily.” He was right, be- 
cause the international air was filled 
with peace rumors, Germany’s sit- 
uation was desperate, and anyone 
was justified in saying that he ex- 
pected the big news at any moment. 

But the AP report dressed up a 
bit of justified conjecture as a fact 
which did not exist. It said blandly: 
“Germany has surrendered to the 
Allied Governments uncondition- 
ally”; it put these words at the very 
beginning of the first sentence of 
its news report, and it was this part 


of its bulletin that was heard by 
people who listened to radio an. 
nouncers all across the continent. 
Moreover, by attributing the state. 
ment to “a high American official,” 
the report left room for speculation 
that it had originated with the then 
U. S. Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., who was at San Fran. 
cisco, the city from which the AP 
report was datelined. 

As it was, the report was written 
for maximum effect, and it suc- 
ceeded only too well in achieving it. 
A cautious and responsible way of 
writing up the Connally remark 
would have been somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“While unconfirmed reports that 
Germany was negotiating for an 
armistice circled the globe, a mem- 
ber of the U. S. delegation to the 
San Francisco Conference said that 
an announcement of Germany’s sur. 
render might be expected at any 
moment.” 

This would have emphasized the 
fact that here was one man, no mat- 
ter how well or how ill informed, 
who thought that peace was immi- 
nent, although no official confirma- 
tion was available. It is common 
practice among experienced cor- 
respondents and news writers to put 
the fact that official confirmation of 
a report is lacking rather conspicu- 
ously into their dispatches. They do 
this because they do not want to 
pass up a good story, but, at the 
same time, they like to keep their 
jobs. An experienced rewrite editor 
is likely to add this phrase to a 
story, particularly if it is as vital a 
piece of news as the San Francisco 
peace announcement. Moreover, cau- 


tion was definitely called for, be- 
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cause it was well-known that Ger- 
many’s surrender was not to be an- 
nounced by an anonymous “high 
American official” at San Francisco, 
but by the heads of the governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union. 


ERE are four main points on 
which the world’s news centers: 
the New York offices of the Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press, and 
the International News Service, and 
the London Bureau of Reuters. It 
is in these four offices that editorial 
decisions are made which take ac- 
curacy and effect of world news re- 
ports into consideration. When Ed- 
ward P. Kennedy scooped the world 
May 7, 1945, with the premature 
revelation tha: Germany had sur- 
rendered officially at “the little red 
school house” at Reims, his dispatch 
lay on a desk in AP’s Rockefeller 
Center office for eight minutes, until 
it was decided to release it. The 
Kennedy scoop falls, of course, into 
a different category than erroneous 
reports. Its contents were correct, 
although journalists will quarrel un- 
til the end of time whether Kennedy 
was right or wrong in scooping 
his fellow-correspondents who had 
agreed not to release the news pre- 
maturely. 

It was from UP’s New York office 
that the mysterious false flash of 
Japan’s acceptance of Allied peace 
terms on August 12, 1945, received 
world-wide distribution. It arrived 
in New York on UP’s so-called 
Southern trunk wire. If it had been 
recognized as a phony flash in New 
York, it could have been stopped 
there, had the editor in charge been 
suspicious and careful enough to see 


from the way in which it was written 
that it could not have been sent out 
by UP’s Washington bureau but 
was, as it turned out to be, erron- 
eous. 

A most unusual and freakish 
phony flash announced the Allied 
landings at Normandy on June 3, 
1944, several days before this event 
actually took place. AP, which 
transmitted this one-sentence report 
from London, explained later that a 
teletype operator who was prac- 
ticing had sent the story by mistake. 
This shows that anyone in a position 
to transmit news on a world-wide 
circuit must be an experienced, re- 
sponsible person, properly indoctrin- 
ated as to the grave responsibility 
which news writers, editors, and 
teletype operators share. 

This feeling of responsibility, 
strengthened by knowledge of news 
sources and world events in general, 
is the énly guaranty for journalistic 
quality high enough to correspond 
to recent technological progress in 
news transmission. The major news 
agencies now send their dispatches 
by radio transmitters, or so-called 
“hellschreiber” wireless writing 
equipment, which operate instan- 
taneously and are copied in various 
parts of the world at the same time. 
They also operate direct trans-At- 
lantic and transcontinental teletype 
wires which, of course, also are in- 
stantaneous in their transmissions. 
Reuters, for example, has a London 
to New York submarine cable which 
transmits news directly from the 
British capital to all Reuters clients 
in the United States. AP operates in 
a similar fashion from New York to 
London. All major agencies trans- 
mit their news for monitoring on the 
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European continent by wireless, 
either through their own facilities or 
through the use of transmitters 
leased to them by Press Wireless, 
Inc., the press radio-telegraph or- 
ganization. 

Before the broadcasting systems 
perfected their technique of report- 
ing important bulletins “as soon as 
they are received,” erroneous reports 
were much less dangerous than they 
are now. A newspaper which re- 
ceives a false report needs some 
time to put out an extra. As a rule, 
editions are spaced sufficiently to 
allow for careful weighing of reports 
that appear unusual to a newspaper 
cable editor. Papers that receive 
more than one wire service or have 
their own correspondents in areas 
where top news originates, also are 
able to compare the report of one 
news agency with the facts in dis- 
patches from other sources. 


XAMINATION of the war-time 

record of the major wire serv- 
ices shows that there is room for 
improvement in the quality of cen- 
tral editerial judgment. Aside from 
the big stories that proved to be 
wrong or premature, lack of discre- 
tion can be found with rather great 


frequency. In the spring of 1945, 
iO news 


the Nazi-controlle 


agency reported the death, “while 
doing anti-aircraft defense work,” of 
a former Japanese envoy to the 
United States, Saburu Kurusu. 
This report was monitored in Lon- 
don by both Reuters and the Asso- 
ciated Press. Transocean, however, 
had made a mistake. It was not ex- 
envoy Kurusu who had been killed, 
but his son, who had been an 
airplane pilot. Whereas AP, after 


checking. with U. S. government 
monitors, quickly realized that 
Transocean had made an error in 
recording a news dispatch of the 
Japanese Domei agency, Reuters 
was not aware of the facts. As a re. 
sult, the British news service con- 
tinued to build up the Transocean 
report as the hours went by, adding 
background data to its first bulletin. 
Presumably, the presence of the 
elder Kurusu in Japan after the en- 
trance of Allied soldiers into Tokyo, 
gave Reuters editors their first ink- 
ling that Transocean had been 
wrong. This mistake, however, could 
have been avoided had the principle 
about quality of news sources been 
applied to the Kurusu report. Berlin 
was, of course, an extremely round- 
about source for a Japanese news 
story. Reuters could have checked 
with monitors of the British Broad- 
casting Company, the United States 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, or with its own monitors, in 
order to confirm the report. It was 
another case of haste and poor 
judgment. 

The blessings of instantaneous 
transmission and of radio’s growing 
news consciousness are now neuw- 
tralized, or perhaps even outweighed, 
by its dangers. Competition between 
news agencies tends to sharpen the 
desire on the part of each to 
“scoop” its rivals. This tendency, if 
it is translated into a sort of nervous 
tension on the part of news writers 
and key editors, makes for an over- 
valuation of speed and disregard of 
dangers and inaccuracy. Of course, 
the news business would be very 
dull if it lacked the competitive ap- 
peal it now has. However, the loss 
of prestige which each erroneous or 
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half-right report creates is hardly 
worth the gain it could possibly 
bring. 

In competing with one another, 
the world’s news agencies can find a 
far more promising frontier in the 
field of more substantial reportage, 
better background knowledge on the 
part of their correspondents, and the 
possibility of putting events into 
proper overall context, than they can 
in matters of speed. The world is 
full of “exclusive stories” for those 
who know what international events 
and trends are all about. Such 
knowledge is based on study and 
understanding. It cannot be ac- 
quired by a correspondent who 
moves from country to country; it 
is not to be found in the news writer 
who has been handling one category 
of news and who is forced to switch 
to other fields whenever somebody 
has a day off. 

The new world journalism which 
must develop on the basis of techni- 
cal progress in the field of transmis- 
sion can combine some of the tradi- 
tions of European newspaper work 
and the fresh approach of journal- 
istic pioneers in the United States. 
The over-editorialized, essayist type 
of reporting which can, for instance, 
be found in France and Italy (and 
which existed in Germany, even be- 
fore Dr. Joseph Goebbels turned ev- 
ery news report into a propaganda 
treatise), is on its way out. But it 
was and is based on knowledge of 
events before and behind the scenes, 
and although it frequently tended to 
become weighted with flamboyance 
and too-picturesque metaphors, it 
could hardly be charged with super- 
ficiality. 


ERE is a lot of surface report- 
ing going on in the columns of 
many American newspapers and 
during much of the wire time of 
American news agencies. The rea- 
son for this can be found in the 
background and training of many 
news writers and correspondents. It 
is a rare foreign correspondent, such 
as C. L. Sulzberger of the New York 
Times, who can write with full com- 
petence about the events and trends 
of most of the European continent 
and the Middle East. Men who 
have made names for themselves fre- 
quently are more or less specialized. 
M. W. Fodor is at his best when he 
writes about the Balkans, J. Emlyn 
Williams of the Christian Science 
Monitor when he covers Germany or 
Central Europe; Frederick Kuh has 
excellent connections with the British 
Foreign Office and has been able to 
scoop his colleagues in a solid, 
well-informed fashion because of 
this. Harold Callender, who re- 
vealed that General de Gaulle had 
refused to meet the late President 
Roosevelt after the Yalta Confer- 
ence in North Africa, has been with 
the French administration ever since 
it set up shop in Algiers, years ago. 
John Hightower of the Associated 
Press and James B. Reston of the 
New York Times have developed ex- 
cellent sources in Washington and 
are thus able to do outstanding re- 
porting. 

No reporter can be better than his 
sources and his knowledge of the 
things he writes about. No cable ed- 
itor can function in a way best 
suited to the needs of a responsible 
agency, without both a substantial 
background in the international field 


and a high degree of personal integ- 
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rity. The frontiers of world journal- 
ism, therefore, cannot be ex- 
ploited through scoops for the sake 
of scoops. Latin America is still 
hardly on the map, as far as cover- 
age by major American news agen- 
cies is concerned. Only if a govern- 
ment is replaced, do a few hundred 
words get into the world press. The 
reasons and undercurrents which 
caused these changes remain un- 
known to the reader. During the pe- 
riod of fighting in Lebanon, early 
in 1945, thousands of words on the 
exchange of notes, and the progress 
of street battles, were filed from 
Beirut, but dispatches that went to 
the root of power politics in the 
Middle East were few. An excep- 
tion was the admirable job done by 
the Christian Science Monitor staff, 
which devoted the whole first page 
of its second section on one day to 
give a comprehensive picture of 
background to the news. 

The same thing happened during 
the Trieste crisis. It can happen to- 
morrow, when things start to pop in 
India, Southern Albania, Western 
Thrace, the Dardanelles, or else- 
where. 

The newspaper reader too often 
gains the impression that events hap- 
pen out of a clear, blue sky, whereas 
the skies have been darkening for 
months and years. The habit of sur- 
face reporting has caused people 
who desire to be really informed to 
turn to news letters, news magazines, 
and magazine articles. Excellent re- 
porting, for instance, can be found 
in the “Letters” from foreign cities 
which the New Yorker magazine 
prints regularly; they have the color 
and the feeling of three-dimension- 
ality that is lacking in most foreign 


news reporting. Much of the differ- 
ence between surface reporting and 
competent news coverage lies in the 
amount of information that does not 
go into a news story. Its quality can 
be compared to an iceberg, nine- 
tenths of which is submerged. 

As American news agencies look 
increasingly toward extension of 
their outlets, the demands of Euro- 
pean audiences may influence their 
handling of news. With all its faults 
of over-editorializing, the European 
press is very alert to the merits of 
informed reporting, as contrasted to 
surface reporting. In this country, 
too, a paper such as the Louisville 
Courier-Journal would not have to 
receive the New York Times foreign 
service, if press agency coverage 
satisfied its needs. A mail service, 
the Overseas News Agency, was able 
to grow substantially during the war 
years because it supplied the type of 
background with news reports that 
is frequently missing in wire service 
dispatches. 

There has developed in the United 
States a fact fetish in journalism, 
which is both a strength and a weak- 
ness. Who, When, and Where are 
frequently not enough. Why and 
How also are important. It is impor- 
tant to get a man’s first name and to 
spell it correctly, but it may be even 
more vital to find out what 
makes him tick. European newspa- 
pers, as a rule, do not care what a 
man’s first name is. Germans, for 
instance, never knew that one of 
their top generals was named Field 
Marshal General Karl Rudolf Gerd 
von Rundstedt, until the American 
press discovered it for them. And it 
took American journalists to find 
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Only a Free Press Can Enable 


Democracy to Function 


By Morton Steinberg 


The author of this thought-provoking article is 
a Special Assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States. Before entering the service of the 
federal government, Mr. Steinberg practiced law 
in Michigan. 


E ARE living today in prob- 

ably the most dynamic period 
in world history. The destruction of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki is stark 
evidence that the atomic age is al- 
most upon us. Whole new vistas are 
opening up in science, sociology, and 
economics, and their handmaidens, 
technology, law, and politics, domes- 
tic and international, are in a re- 
sultant state of flux. More impor- 
tant, but as a sequiter, there is a 
confusion of thinking. People, indi- 
vidually and collectively, are grop- 
ing for guideposts. All societies of 
men are restless because the times 
are out of joint. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. They will continue to be 
out of joint long after the smoke 
of physical battle has cleared 
away. Events impel the disagreeable 
conclusion that no thinking person 
will be mentally “at peace” with the 
world for at least the next twenty- 
five years. 

Some societies will weather the 
storm by comparatively peaceful, or- 
derly adjustment. Others will go 
through the blood bath of revolu- 
tion, perhaps counter-revolution, be- 
fore their process of adjustment is 
completed. There is no panacea by 
which any people can assure their 


future welfare in the welter of con- 
fusion that has marked the end of 
nearly a decade of global war. But 
this we can state with confidence. 
Those states possessing an informed 
public will have the best chance of 
making an easy adjustment. 

The press in America, because it 
is relatively free and widely read, 
is the greatest single vehicle for in- 
forming our public. Is it geared to 
meet its heavy responsibilities in the 
days and years ahead? There is no 
categorical answer because the 
press, as an integral part of our so- 
ciety, will be buffeted by the winds 
of change just as will other social 
institutions. But we can find some 
comfort in the fact that it is well 
anchored. Constitutionally, at least, 
we are guaranteed a free press. 

However, there is danger to a 
free press in the public’s reaction to 
a newspaper as something imper 
sonal. It too frequently fails to rec- 
ognize that a newspaper is primarily 
the sounding board for the opinions 
of its editor or, more important, its 
publisher. If he is a heavy investor 
in utilities, arguments against muni- 
cipal ownership may appear in the 
editorial columns of his newspaper 
and a like “slant” may appear in the 
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news columns regarding disclosures 
at a current rate hearing. If the pub- 
lisher is interested in a cattle ranch, 
he may point his paper’s editorial 
policy against the importation of Ar- 
gentine beef. He (or the bank hold- 
ing a mortgage on his newspaper 
plant) may own several tenement 
houses. So his paper may play up 
all the bad features and play down 
all the good features of slum clear- 
ance through public housing. The 
editor may be a puritan and con- 
formist in his religious views. So his 
paper may vigorously oppose relaxa- 
tion of Sunday blue laws. Or the pub- 
lisher may own a racetrack and his 
paper will espouse the cause of reli- 
gious liberty. Of course the fore- 
going are contrasted extremes. But 
the fact remains that the opinions of 
a newspaper are no better and no 
worse than those of its editor -and 
publisher. To argue that they will 
not let their personal viewpoints or 
interests color editorial or news re- 
porting is utter nonsense. After all, 
editors and publishers are people. 
They have the same foibles as other 
humans. The man has never lived 
who was without some prejudice. To 
treat editors and publishers as lower 
than the angels is no reflection on 
their character. 

There is a second danger to a 
free press in the fact that ‘a news- 
paper of sufficient circulation to be 
of any consequence is an enterprise 
only the rich can afford. But the 
rich (and lest I be misunderstood— 
it is no crime to be rich) are the 
biggest investors in the status quo. 
They are the biggest individual 
shareholders in our transportation 
system (land, sea, and air), in our 
banking system (commercial and in- 


vestment), in our utilities (heat, 
light, water, and communications), 
in our major industries (steel, 
mines, automobiles, radio, chemicals, 
food, textiles, et cetera), in short, in 
everything (with the possible excep. 
tion of farming) which is a material 
manifestation of the economic status 
quo. This is why they are rich. They 
would be more than human if they 
did not think in terms of maintain- 
ing the status quo, especially if 
change would or might endanger 
their investments. Maintenance of 
the status quo in certain segments 
of our economic life may or may not 
result in the greatest good to the 
greatest number. But the human 
thing for an investor to do is to find 
reasons, a rationale, that will square 
his conscience with his feelings. This 
is rarely difficult. Josh Billings re- 
minds us that “There are two sides 
to every story—the wrong side and 
our side.” 


ERE ARE some of the devices 

employed by certain segments 

of the press to discredit the “wrong 
side.” 

Headlines.—Since too many people 
read only the headlines, they may 
be used to give the news a certain 
“slant,” play up or down a particu- 
lar “angle,” or just plain mislead. 
I am reminded of a classic example. 
When the late President Roosevelt 
announced at a press conference 
that there had been a division of the 
use of the surrendered Italian navy 
among Great Britain, Russia, and 
the United States, one important 
metropolitan daily headlined the 
event in these words: “Reds Get 
Third of Italian Fleet.” Beneath in 
fine print it was explained that 
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the “balance” would be divided 
“equally” between Great Britain and 
the United States. Here was play- 
ing the “angles” for all they are 
worth. Crescendo in 72 point. Di- 
minuendo in 7 point. 

Red Herrings.—It is not uncom- 
mon to obscure fundamental issues 
with front page trivia concerning 
small mistakes of the other side or 
even mistakes wholly unrelated to 
those issues, but which might dis- 
credit or embarrass their propon- 
ents. For example, when one of the 
Roosevelt “boys” directly or indi- 
rectly was responsible for his dog 
being shipped on an A-1 priority 
thereby depriving a serviceman of 
means of transportation, those news- 
papers opposed to the so-called New 
Deal philosophy gloated over it in 
their news and editorial columns. 

Half-truths.—This occurs most fre- 
quently in straight reporting of news 
events—a political upheaval in 
South America, a race riot in De- 
troit, a congressional hearing. Facts 
reflecting on the wisdom of the news- 
paper’s editorial policy are not 
printed or are at least played down. 
We may be reasonably certain, for 
example, that some of the newspa- 
pers of the South, in reporting a 
race riot in a northern city, would 
describe how certain Negro leaders 
had incited members of their race to 
run amuck, while some editors of 
the Negro press of the North would 
describe how police officers failed to 
protect the helpless blacks from the 
white mob. Both descriptions are 
unfortunately more often than not 
part of the actual facts developed by 
subsequent official investigation. 
There are hotheads and sadists in 


every race. But we are here consid- 
ering objectivity and impartiality in 
the nress. 

Word Tyranny.—The popular con- 
notation of words has a way of 
arousing subconscious prejudices, 
thereby warping independent think- 
ing and open-mindedness. For ex- 
ample, during the last administra- 
tion anyone opposed to some New 
Deal reform measure was an eco- 
nomic royalist or a fascist, whereas 
his opposite was a crackpot or “fel- 
low-traveller” with Communists. A 
federal official is a bureaucrat, with 
all its popularly erroneous insinua- 
tions. A government regulation spells 
regimentation, a labor organizer is an 
agitator, an official investigator a 
snooper. Every America Firster se- 
cretly hoped for a Nazi victory in- 
stead of being a _ conscientious 
nationalist who honestly thinks 
(rightly or wrongly) that his coun- 
try’s destiny lies in turning its back 
on the woes of the world. But his 
opposite, the One Worlder, wants to 
take the last quart of milk from the 
doorstep of every American and give 
it to some distant Hottentot. So we 
have a whole lexicon of words and 
shibboleths played upon by seg- 
ments of the press as a musician 
plucks at the strings of his harp, to 
get just the desired effect. To the 
word-tyrant there is no middle 
ground. 


Suppression or Relegation of 
News.—This is the technique of sup- 
pressing entirely or, if the item is 
too “hot,” relegating to an inside 
page, news which, in the public in- 
terest, merits front page attention. 
We have had a significant example 
within the past year. The word 
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“monopoly” has been anathema to 
the average American for fifty 
years. A monopoly (good or bad) 
is popularly vicious per se. Hence 
the press, rather the publishers, 
shrank from even the suggestion 
that they, through their organiza- 
tion, the Associated Press, were 
attempting to monopolize the gath- 
ering and dissemination of news, 
in violation of the Sherman Act. The 
merits or demerits of the anti-trust 
action against the AP are not here 
in issue, and the Supreme Court has 
resolved the issues. But what is 
more important to the citizens of a 
democracy than the accusation that 
a great newsgathering agency is try- 
ing to monopolize the dissemination 
of news? Perhaps by indirection it 
is even violating the first amendment 
to the Constitution, which guaran- 
tees freedom of the press. Perhaps, 
on the contrary, the government is 
attempting to throttle the press. Cer- 
tainly the citizenry should have all 
the facts on both sides respecting 
this vital matter. Yet, we find the 
vast majority of our metropolitan 
dailies adopted a “hush-hush” atti- 
tude, covering this headline story by 
running from time to time only three 
or four paragraphs on an inside 
page concerning this significant law- 
suit. 

Cartoons.—Cartoon is synonymous 
with caricature, which means to ex- 
aggerate defects or peculiarities. 
The very term connotes bias and 
lack of objectivity—attitudes ob- 
viously violative of the Code of 
Ethics of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. Yet the cartoon 
is an established institution. Some- 
times it is just pictorialized good 
humor. Less often it symbolizes 


something great and noble, like a 
maternal Red Cross holding a 
wounded soldier in her arms. Too 
frequently, however, it is just a vul- 
gar device to hold up some person, 
program, or idea to ridicule. 


IHE IMPERSONAL facade of a 

newspaper and the personal or 
prejudiced interest of many pub- 
lishers in the status quo are factors 
which impair effective consideration 
of postwar problems by both the 
public and the press. We faced one 
such problem immediately after V-E 
Day. It reached climactic propor- 
tions when fighting in the Pacific 
ended. This problem is reconversion. 
But it is not a problem of physical 
reconversion. The resilience of Amer- 
ican industry in converting from 
peace to war points up the fact that 
we possess the technical know-how to 
use substantially the same mechan- 
ical means to produce an automobile 
after V-J Day as we did to produce a 
tank before that day. This is why 
the gloomy predictions of mass un- 
employment failed to materialize im- 
mediately after the need for war pro- 
duction was succeeded by an equally 
pressing need for civilian goods. The 
problem lies in converting, not our 
industrial plant, but our economy, 
from war to peace. This means get- 
ting back into balance wages, prices, 
and profits. The wave of industrial 
unrest sweeping the country results 
from their being out of balance. 
This, of course, is not the only prob- 
lem facing war-weary America. What 
shall we do with the war plants that 
have mushroomed throughout the 
country? Many believed that if uti- 
lized at all, such plants should be 
made available primarily for small 
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business concerns and not to further 
integrate and concentrate production 
in a few already huge corporate en- 
terprises. So also in the field of new 
industries (and they are legion with 
the discovered new uses for plastics, 
the light metals, aluminum and mag- 
nesium, etc.), there is talk of con- 
verting government-financed war 
plants to private production in such 
fields. As a corollary, there is the 
problem of the effect of use or non- 
use of war-production facilities in 
the West on the industrial East, and 
vice versa. Then there are the twin 
problems of demobilization and 
maintenance of postwar employment 
or minimizing unemployment now 
that substantially eleven million 
fighting men and their servicing 
units are being demobilized, not to 
mention the problems incident to 
their reorientation into civilian life. 
The problem of what to do about 
peacetime unemployment has been 
with us since what the Democrats 
like to call the Hoover Depression. 
But politics aside, neither Republi- 
cans nor Democrats could have 
stopped the march of technology, as- 
suming such stoppage socially wise. 
When new processes enable one man 
to produce today what it took five 
men the same length of time to pro- 
duce yesterday, four are going to be 
out of work unless the whole public 
participates in the benefits, in 
greater production and lower unit 
costs, in increased purchasing 
power, and in vastly expanded for- 
eign trade. 

We are in some respects more in 
danger from the maleficent or mis- 
guided segment of our press than 
are even the “unstable” peoples in 
Europe and the Far East from their 


press. The American people are 
more influenced by their newspapers 
than are any other peoples, except- 
ing perhaps those of the British Em- 
pire and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, for the simple reason that pro- 
portionately more here read the 
newspapers than elsewhere. But we 
sometimes forget that the Melting 
Pot is still boiling, compared to 
which, within Europe and Asia, each 
homogeneous grouping, as such, is 
without ethnical prejudices. We are 
a conglomeration of peoples, and 
while this is a source of much of our 
spiritual and intellectual strength, 
and perhaps the finest proof that all 
men can live together as brothers, 
nonetheless, it is a source of poten- 
tial weakness in historic moments of 
crisis. Furthermore, we are divided 
economically and socially more than 
we care to admit. Our society is 
composed of several “civilizations.” 
There is an East which became an 
industrial “nation” even before the 
Civil War. There is an agricultural 
South which is still cutting links 
from a feudal past. There is a West, 
flexing its muscles, looking to the 
day when it can declare its economic 
independence from the industrial 
“mother country” on the other side 
of the Rockies. Of course, I do not 
mean that we are on the brink of 
another civil war, that the various 
groupings in our society are not 
“100 per cent American”, and that 
common dangers do not find us a 
united nation. But it is folly to ig- 
nore the fact that whereas Great 
Britain is primarily a commercial 
nation of Britons, France an agri- 
cultural nation of Frenchmen, and 
Germany an industrial nation of 
Germans, we are, economically and 
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ethnically, a little, or more accu- 
ately a lot, of everything. Add to 
these, postwar weariness, the “let- 
down” feeling, the natural search for 
any easy way back to the good old 
days, the leisure, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, resulting from technologi- 
cal displacement, and we have a 
brew from which the gods of mis- 
chief delight to drink. 


HERE ARE also potentially dan- 

gerous pitfalls in the postwar 
era in reporting foreign news com- 
ing particularly out of Europe, es- 
pecially eastern Europe where Rus- 
sian censorship makes it difficult for 
even the objective correspondent to 
get the facts to the people back 
home. However, to the anti-Russian 
segment of the American press (and 
no frank realist will deny its ex- 
istence) Europe today affords an un- 
usual opportunity. The economic 
breakdown and its aftermath of hu- 
man misery make it comparatively 
easy to dress up almost any situa- 
tion to serve the objectives of the 
Russophiles. The postwar role of 
the press in promoting friendship 
between the American and Russian 
peoples, now that the unifying ce- 
ment of common danger no longer 
holds them together, should not be 
underestimated. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to assert that its per- 
formance may make or break such 
friendship. The Gallup Poll points 
up this assertion. To the question 
“Do you think Russia can be trusted 
to cooperate with us after the war?” 
55 per cent of the replies in March 
1945 were “yes”. In June the num- 
ber had dropped to 45 per cent. In 
September it was back to 54 per 
cent. This fluctuation, a marked in- 


stability in public opinion on what 
should be a permanent matter of 
national attitude, is not a healthy 
sign. A majority of the American 
people should not “trust” and then 
“distrust” Russia, every ninety days, 
Russo-American friendship is indis- 
pensable to world stability and 
peace. Thus the press, functioning 
influentially but objectively in a 
democratic society, can be one of 
the first lines of defense against fu- 
ture wars. 

All the perplexities of postwar 
life are too numerous to mention in 
the brevity of these pages. But it is 
axiomatic that they should receive 
objective and impartial treatment in 
the press if the public is to be kept 
fully informed and thereby reach in- 
telligent conclusions. However, a 
substantial segment of the press 
quantitatively, i.e. those newspapers 
having the largest circulations, are 
owned by publishing companies hav- 
ing a vested interest in the status 
quo, or a marked prejudice against 
what _, they choose to call “foreign 
isms.” The public should be alert 
to these facts (even though the press 
qualitatively is substantially objec- 
tive in reporting and appraising the 
news), because at no time in our 
history, with the possible exception 
of Reconstruction days, have dema- 
gogues had so many opportunities 
to grind axes. 

We must not think that the post- 
war press will better serve the pub- 
lic welfare by placing legal restric- 
tions on its maleficent or misguided 
segment. This would be tantamount 
to killing the patient to cure the dis- 
ease. On the other hand, we should 
not confuse regulations with restric- 
tions. The press already is regulated 
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by government to a certain degree 
and yet not restrained to any de- 


_ gree.’ As a business it is regulated; 


as a profession it is not. As long as 
this distinction obtains there is no 
danger to a free press in legislation 
applicable to the newspaper indus- 
try. In fact, legitimate regulation, 
instead of weakening, might actually 
strengthen the press. Yet the pop- 
ular conception of the sacrosanctity 
of the press (so carefully kept alive 
by the press) makes almost any reg- 
ulatory legislation highly improb- 
able. The public and the legislators 
look upon such proposals with cir- 
cumspect suspicion, instead of with 
open-minded rational consideration 
of their merits. For example, if one 
were to propose some legislative re- 
forms regarding the use of newspa- 
pers as a medium for advertising, he 
would either be derided as a fool, 
upbraided as a demagogue, or ac- 
cused of sinister designs upon a free 
society. We have recognized the so- 
cial folly of permitting commercial 
and investment banks to operate as 
one. We frown upon their being both 
financial counselor to the widow and 
orphan and broker for utilities, rail- 
roads, and investment trusts. Yet the 


1 Newspapers have never been above the 
law. They are subject to state libel laws 
to the same extent as any citizen. Within 
the past decade they have felt the effect of 
federal regulation in the NRA code of fair 
competition for the newspaper industry. 
The Supreme Court has ruled that they 
are not exempt from the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act (Associated 
Press v. NLRB 301 U. 8. 133, 1937). More 
recently, through the impact of war and 
the resultant shortage of newsprint, they 
became subject to the orders and regula- 
tions of the War Production Board in the 
matter of distribution of this critical ma- 
terial and of the War Labor Board in the 
matter of maintenance of membership in 
local newspaper guilds by newspaper em- 
Ployees (The Patriot C 
Harrisbur: Newspaper Guild, 
iste Release B-1344 dated March 5, 


newspapers are continually selling 
ideas to the public just as invest- 
ment brokers are selling bonds. And 
those ideas may be marketed 
through the press (even as stocks 
and bonds are marketed through in- 
vestment banks) because it is to the 
economic advantage of the pub- 
lisher. In a democracy the social 
value of the ideas we acquire is 
definitely more important than the 
book value of our stocks and bonds. 
Hence the reader should be made 
aware of his newspaper’s “connec- 
tions” and “interests” and to the 
extent of his astuteness, its preju- 
dices. The public should be able to 
touch the hand of Esau as well as to 
hear the voice of Jacob. 


EFORMS MIGHT be suggested 

in the newsrooms as well as in 

the business offices of newspapers. 
Anyone who has made even a cur- 
sory but impartial study of the press 
knows that few reporters and corres- 
pondents try to be other than wholly 
objective and unprejudiced, but we 
are not here concerned with the re- 
porter’s or correspondent’s bias or 
prejudice. We are concerned with 
the public’s interest in their right to 
report the truth and have it reach 
the newspaper columns as _ such, 
There are instances, many of them, 
of these newshawks complaining 
that their articles and dispatches are 
so garbled that they express not the 
true facts as written by them, but as 
the publisher or newsgathering 
agency wishes them to appear. In 
such cases it is the public and the 
reporter, not the press, who need 
protection. They need freedom from 
the press. But in the field of opin- 
ions as distinguished from facts, the 
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publisher should have absolute con- 
trol over the “blue pencil”. It is his 
newspaper and he appraises the 
news. He decides what to print and 
what not to print. He may be short- 
sighted or farsighted. He may or 
may not see the significance in the 
reporter’s story. The latter may rush 
in and report that Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow kicked over her lantern. So 
what, snorts the publisher and 
misses perhaps a scoop on one of 
the greatest conflagrations in Ameri- 
can history. But even this short- 
sighted publisher is entitled to his 
opinion. It is his newspaper. This 
is as it should be in a democracy. 
Because so few controls over the 
press either are available or desir- 
able in a democracy, it is imperative 
that there be no monopoly in the dis- 
semination and evaluation of news 
concerning the now plastic shape of 
the postwar world. In such a society 
competition is “in the blood,” and 
this is far more important in the 
distribution of information and ideas 
than in the distribution of goods and 
chattels. But the trend is toward 
centralization of control and concen- 
tration of ownership in a few large 
newspaper chains. A handful al- 
ready control approximately a 
fourth of the country’s total news- 
paper circulation. This trend ought 
to be stopped. A few more “mer- 
gers” and we will have one chain 
controlling the largest single circula- 
tion in the United States. A democ- 
racy can no more survive without 
competition in gathering and ap- 
praising the news than it can with- 
out competition in industry, or with 
one political party continually in of- 
fice. Lord Acton has reminded us 
that whereas “Power corrupts; abso- 


lute power corrupts absolutely”. 
This is why we have checks and bal- 
ances in government and competi- 
tion in industry. 

In a pure democracy diversifica- 
tion of opinion is considered a virtue 
as well as a necessity. So when, in 
time of national stress, the voice of 
the multitude demands conformity, 
the press, like minorities, must be 
protected from such tyranny. It 
must be kept sufficiently virile to 
withstand the pressure to conform, 
sufficiently courageous to speak out 
when popular clamor counsels sil- 
ence or conformity. I am reminded 
of the recorded action of the Paris 
press when word first came that Na- 
poleon had escaped from Elba and 
of its news reports on his progress 
across southern France toward the 
capital. 


“The Monster has escaped from his 
place of exile.”"——“The Corsican 
werewolf has landed at Cannes.”——— 
“The tiger appeared at Gap, troops 
were sent against him. The wretched 
adventurer ended his career in the 
mountains. has ac- 
tually, thanks to treachery, been able 
to get as far as Grenoble.”——“The 
tyrant has reached Lyon, where horror 
paralyzed all resistance.” 
——“The usurper dared to ad- 
vance within a hundred and fifty miles 
of the capital.”———“Bonaparte moves 
northward with rapid strides, but he 
will never reach Paris. ”"———““Tomor- 
row Napoleon will be at our gates.” 
a Majesty is at Fontaine- 

eau 


One might well imagine the fate 
of a courageous editor at the hands 
of the Bourbon had he reported that 
“His Majesty has escaped from his 


place of exile,” or at the hands of 
the Corsican, had he reported “The 


2 Quoted from Emil Ludwig’s Napoleon 
(1926) p. 504. 
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Monster is at Fontainebleau.” Such 
a press was servile to an Emperor or 
a Mob, depending upon which hap- 
pened at the time to be in or nearest 
to the seat of power. 


The American press of today for- 
tunately is far away, not alone in 
time and space, but in character, 
from the French press of 1815. How- 
ever, there is in our people a dan- 
gerous propensity to scoff at and dis- 
courage the non-comformist, so that 
he requires not only originality of 
thought but extraordinary courage 
of heart to speak out. De Tocque- 
ville noted such a condition in Amer- 
ican life a hundred years ago. He 
observed that: 


In America, the majority raises 
formidable barriers around the lib- 
erty of opinion: within these barriers, 
an author may write what he pleases; 
but woe to him if he goes beyond 
them. Not that he is in danger of an 
auto-da-fe, but he is exposed to con- 
tinued obloquy and persecution. His 
political career is closed forever, since 
he has offended the only authority 
which is able to open it. Every sort of 
compensation, even that of celebrity, 
is refused to him. Before publishi 
his opinion, he imagined that he hel 

m in common with others; but no 
sooner had he declared them, than he 
is loudly censured by his opponents, 
whilst those who think like him, with- 
out having the courage to speak out, 
abandon him in silence. He yields at 
length, overcome by the daily effort 
which he has to make, and subsides 
into silence, as if he felt remorse for 
having spoken the truth.* 


Within the century we have be- 


*Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America, I, 337. 


come rich and powerful—successful 
in a material sort of way. Success 
has built in us an almost swagger- 
ing self-confidence which Pearl Har- 
bor only slightly deflated. So if one 
raises questions about the wisdom of 
our methods or the imperfections of 
any of our institutions, we are likely 
to point to our wealth and power as 
proof of their wisdom and perfec- 
tion, as though wealth and power 
alone are any more the mark of a 
good society than they are of a good 
man. The goal of democratic so- 
ciety is not rule by the People as a 
robotized entity bent on leveling all 
individuals to certain standardized 
thoughts. It is respect by the Peo- 
ple for every shade of opinion and 
for individual ideas and ideals. It 
is with the individual and not with 
the People that a democratic society 
must be primarily concerned. His- 
tory records the contributions of in- 
dividuals to posterity while the poli- 
tical states in which they lived were 
in the twilight of their existence. 
Mankind is primarily indebted to in- 
dividuals and not to peoples for all 
the good things of life. The press, 
as one, if not the greatest, single in- 
fluence on the mass mind and the in- 
dividual mind, must be itself pro- 
tected from the pressure of num- 
bers. That pressure is greatest when 
national institutions are being tested 
in the crucible of international 
change. The ultimate goal of gen- 
uine democracy is the full flowering 
of individual personality. Only with 
a completely free press can that goal 
be reached in the postwar world. 
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The News Is the First 
Concern of the Press 


By James Russell Wiggins 


This timely challenge to editors and publishers 
was presented as an address before the recent 
AASD]J and AAT] convention in Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Wiggins is a former editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and St. Paul Dispatch. 


E NEWS—what happens and 
what men think, do, and feel 
about it—this is the first concern of 
the press. As it is put in the canons 
of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors: “It is the primary 
function of newspapers to communi- 
cate to the human race what its 
members do, feel, and think.” 


This is not to say that the press 
has no other purpose. Nor are these 
purposes, the circulation of adver- 
tising, the dissemination of informa- 
tion, and the provision of entertain- 
ment, unimportant. It is not because 
of them, however, that the press en- 
joys the protection of the federal and 
state constitutions. Society extends 
this protection because of the re- 
sponsibi’ity of the press for com- 
municating the news. 


These rights and privileges are 
warranted because civilization as we 
understand it could not exist if there 
were no facilities for the dissemina- 
tion of news. Without the news, in- 
dividuals in society would lack that 
sense of identity but for which the 
creation and enforcement of formal 
and informal law are not possible. 


News of all kinds is invested with 


the most profound social importance. 
Its role in the formation and enforce- 


ment of the statute law is widely 
understood. Its place in making and 
enforcing the more numerous “laws” 
of custom, convention, and usage is 
not so universally recognized. 

The picture of society that is pre- 
sented in the press obviously is of 
greater importance than a mere his- 
torical record. Yesterday’s newspa- 
per is more than a record of the past. 
It is also a chronicle of the future, 
for the popular responses to the 
newspaper's daily report will fix the 
nature of that future in large degree. 
Each single news item, of whatever 
slight individual significance, is part 
of the great portrait of the day’s 
events. Each line of type, like the 
infinitely tiny molecule of a mighty 
mirror, catches its own ray of light 
and casts back a part of the grand 
reflection that constitutes the total 
image of life. This total image, 
changed and ever changing from 
day to day, in an unending succes 
sion of days, exerts continuing and 
relentless pressure on society. 

It is possible to select and present 
news so as to shape customs, morals, 
conventions, and beliefs; but it is 
immoral for those who pretend to 
be engaged in mirroring human 4- 
fairs to distort the news to such at 
end. 
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As long as the news function is ful- 
fled without conscious direction to 
such a purpose, the press is only a 
substitute for the natural environ- 
ment of the tribal community; its 
unrelated and undirected mirrorings 
of human affairs only help make 
effective the natural motivations 
which otherwise would be missing. 
It is fitting, proper, and safe to en- 
trust. private individuals, neither 
elected nor appointed by public au- 
thority, with the task of telling what 
has happened. It would not be pru- 
dent to trust thousands of private 
persons, controlling the press through 
the happenstances of the private 
enterprise system, with the task of 
fabricating a predetermined picture 
of events calculated to give readers 
a motivation that would impel them 
toward someone’s idea of how they 
should behave, in their own interest 
and in the interest of the state. 

The purposeful presentation of 
the news, to achieve some given ef- 
fect on customs and morals of so- 
ciety, is not the proper province of 
the news editor. The news is the 
“raw material of opinion” but it 
should not be manipulated with an 
eye to the finished product. Editors, 
exercising such power, could alter 
our customs, conventions, compul- 
sions, and inhibitions and induce con- 
formity to entirely different stand- 
ards of behavior, remaking the rules 
by which we live. The diversity of 
ownership of the press under the pri- 
vate enterprise system is one protec- 
tion against this. 

All news should be “good” news 
to the editor. It is not his proper 
task to weigh the unpredictable con- 
sequences of the news and then pick 
and choose material for publication 


on the basis of his guess about what 
forces the news may set in motion. 

News editors who mistakenly as- 
sume that it is their responsibility to 
decide what news is “good” for the 
public or “safe” for the readers ex- 
pose themselves to many dangers. 
Not the least of these is the danger 
that their judgment, in an area 
where absolute values are so difficult 
to establish, will conveniently con- 
form, by the sheerest coincidence, 
with the interest of their friends and 
their friends’ friends. 

The proper question the news ed- 
itor should ask himself is: “Is it 
news?”, not “Is it good news or is it 
bad news?” Who is going to decide 
what news is good for the public and 
what news is bad for them, and by 
what rules are the decisions to be 
made? The news of evil acts may 
furnish society precisely the urge it 
requires to correct a bad situation. 
The public profits by news of bad 
behavior (by revulsion) as well as 
from news of good behavior through 
imitation. The news that is good, 
bad, and indifferent must be held up 
to scrutiny so that newspaper read- 
ers are enabled to see life and see 
it whole—not just that part of it 
some editor thinks the public ought 


to see. 


SPAPERS and newspaper- 

men must, of course, have more 

than just a correct theory about the 
news; they must have the skill, cour- 
age, and resources to put that theory 
into practice. It is their responsibil- 
ity to give their readers a picture of 
the day’s events as faithful as the 
frail powers of human observation 
will permit and as adequate as the 
limitations of means of expression 
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will allow. The public rightly ex- 
pects of them news that is accurate, 
in general and in particular; news 
that conveys the literal truth by cor- 
rect detail and the essential truth by 
collective impression; news that 
omits no significant relevant fact 
through considerations of either 
space or policy; news that is not 
warped or slanted to conform to the 
philosophy or principles or policies 
of publishers, editors, reporters, ad- 
vertisers, or candidates of the news- 
paper. 

The events that transpire daily in 
the world are infinite in number and 
it is not within human capacity to 
compile a complete account of every 
single happenstance; nor would it 
be within the capacity of readers to 
digest such a news mass if it were 
compiled. There must be a selection 
of news stories and of portions of 
news stories. The criterion employed 
in this selection is what counts. That 
criterion should be “news interest.” 
Now it is not easy to define news- 
worthiness. If it is hard to define it, 
still there is surprising accord on 
what news possesses it, judged by the 
major headlines on American news- 


papers from coast to coast, on any — 


given day. They are remarkably 
alike. This newsworthiness, on which 
there is such general agreement, 
must be the standard for determin- 
ing what goes into newspapers. 
There are some limits on the 
theory of complete news presentation 
that must be admitted. Charles A. 
Dana is reported to have said: “I 
have always felt that whatever Di- 
vine Providence permitted to occur I 
was not too proud to print.” The 
literal application of that boast is 
not practical. The New York Times 


has tried to express it practically in 
the phrase “All the News that’s fit 
to print.” It is a good statement. 
What is not “fit” must be narrowly 
construed, however, and the term 
should not be stretched to include a 
notion of fitness that excludes from 
the news whatever offends prejudices 
of news editors. Some of the things 
that definitely are not “fit” surely 
are reports that are clearly libelous, 
defamatory, obscene, and offensive to 
good taste. In wartime the “unfit” 
news would include news the publi- 
cation of which would put military 
security in jeopardy. 

Once a sound theory of the func- 
tion of the news is accepted and the 
responsibilities it imposes acknowl- 
edged, newspaper workers on a staff 
have a constant guide through the 
myriad considerations that arise in 
handling the day’s news. Newspapers 
that do not acknowledge the public 
importance of the news are engaged 
in a trade where printed words take 
the place of prunes. Journalism in 
their hands can be nothing greater 
than a plain commercial enterprise 
and it may well be something a lot 
less—and a lot more sinister. 

Pressures of many sorts come to 
bear upon the press that attempts to 
follow a sound theory of news pres- 
entation. 


IHESE pressures are nowhere 

more persistent than in the field 
of public affairs reporting. There is 
no field of news in which resistance 
to them is more important. The role 
of the press in relating the acts of 
government inspired Jefferson’s ex- 
traordinary declaration that he would 
choose a press without a government 
rather than government without a 
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press if such a choice confronted 
him. One of the best declarations on 
the policy of the press toward public 
affairs is that of Joseph A. Wheelock, 
who was editor of the St. Paul Press 
from 1875 to 1906. I quote it: 

He who assumes the high responsi- 
bilities of conducting a public journal 
the province and the 
privilege of the press if he thinks he 
may treat men and events in relation 
to himself personally. He who cannot 
in the management of a journal, rise 
above considerations of friendship, or 
enmity, and regard men and events 
impartially in their public aspects 
and influences, is unworthy of his 
position. The press, otherwise, is de- 
graded and its power perverted, or 
abdicated. 

The practical difficulties of the 
public affairs reporter are great. His 
sources almost invariably are parti- 
san, prejudiced, biased, and desirous 
of using the news for a purpose. His 
own personality and opinion is likely 
to jog the hand that is engaged in 
the delicate business of separating 
the truth from the false. His finished 
story is certain to be read by many 
whose prejudices will impel them to 
say it is partisan. It is hard to get 
accurate accounts of public affairs, 
difficult to decide what is fair and 
accurate, and impossible to convince 
all the partisan readers. In such a 
difficult dilemma the public affairs 
reporter has but one safe guide and 
tule of conduct. 

“Get the news” must be his policy. 
By getting it and writing, he will ful- 
fill the first loyalty that has claim 
upon him—his loyalty to the readers 
who depend on him for the truth 
about public affairs. There will be 
conflict, or at least apparent conflict, 
among the rest of the bundle of loyal- 
ties that tugs at every individual. The 


news will not always square with his 
loyalty to his friends, to his political 
party, to his newspaper’s policies. 

Sometimes he will be urged not to 
print the news because of loyalty to 
the government itself. The one loy- 
alty that is consistent with the fullest 
publicity for governmental action is 
the one to which he must give ear. 
Where that has first claim, the public 
affairs reporter will not be confused 
by the loyalty that is divided among 
ins and outs, friends and enemies, 
his own newspaper and other news- 
papers. 


ERE have been some conspic- 
uous failures in the past in the 
handling of labor-management news. 
It is my own opinion that the con- 
trast between the coverage given cur- 
rent strikes and those of an earlier 
period reflects real progress in jour- 
nalism. 

Better newspapers now find it wise 
to (1) build labor coverage around 
a qualified specialist who has experi- 
ence in newspapering, familiarity 
with state and federal labor laws and 
knowledge of labor and industrial 
leadership; (2) to cover labor-indus- 
try relations all the time, from day 
to day, and not just when there is 
difficulty; (3) to give emphasis to 
successful labor-management under- 
takings as well as to those that fail. 

Much of the trouble with earlier 
news reporting arose from treatment 
of this news by men who plunged 
into a strike-run only after trouble 
started. With the best intention in 
the world, a general run reporter is 
dangerously likely to fail under these 
circumstances. 

It is not possible to produce news 
stories by formula but I think these 
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are some things essential in strike- 
reporting: 

(1) Aclear statement of the issue, 
the position of union leadership, the 
position of management, the position 
of state agencies, and the position of 
federal agencies should be conveyed 
in the news. 

(2) Caution should be exercised 
in presenting differences and the dis- 
tance between the views of labor and 
management should not be exag- 
gerated to heighten the news stories. 

(3) Predictions of labor dispute 
developments should be avoided. 
There is no field in which prophecy 
is more dangerous. In 1934, the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel headlined its strike 
story: “Strike Wanes” in the great 
street railway dispute of that year. 
By the time the edition reached the 
street negotiations broke down and 
the Kinnikinnic car barn riots in- 
volving ten thousand workers were 
underway. 

(4) Threats of leaders should be 
handled with extreme care and 
should be checked and re-checked, 
even at the risk of having impetuous 
strike leaders tone down statements 
made on impulse. 

(5) Reporters on labor dispute 
stories should content themselves 
with writing about them and avoid 
partisan oral utterance or participa- 
tion in informal debates on the mer- 
its of the dispute. 

(6) Trite and overworked term- 
inology of war should be shunned. 
Words such as “battle,” “assault,” 
“war,” and so on should be used 
sparingly, if at all. 

These policies may not guarantee 
fairness in labor news but should 
help avoid some of the more serious 


shortcomings of labor dispute cover. 
age of the past. 


SPAPERS probably are re. 
proached more for reporting 
crime news too fully than for report- 
ing it inadequately. Some very sub- 
stantial arguments have been made 
against crime news in the press. 

(1) It has been contended that 
crime news increases crime by invit- 
ing imitation. Let it be admitted that 
this does happen. Two young boys 
in South St. Paul recently attempted 
an attack on a small girl in a fashion 
that almost duplicated a crime of the 
kind just fully reported in the St. 
Paul newspapers. This risk can be 
minimized by avoiding the type of 
story that glamorizes crime, by shun. 
ning novel nicknames for criminals, 
by playing down aspects of criminal 
acts that make them appear roman- 
tic, by emphasizing penalties and 
convictions, by caution in describing 
the methods used by criminals. If 
crime news is to be published at all, 
however, some risk of imitation must 
be run; and the public generally 
must be trusted to emulate good be- 
havior and shrink from examples of 
bad behavior. The only alternative 
is to keep people in ignorance of 
wrongdoing. 

(2) It is argued that crime news 
injures innocent relatives of law vio- 
lators. Actually, it is the crime that 
accomplishes this injury and the 
newspapers that circulate the report 
only perform more expeditiously 
(and accurately) a function that 
word of mouth communication would 
achieve more slowly. 

(3) Crime news is alleged to be a 
brake on regeneration and reform. 
It is said to deprive the criminal of 
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an opportunity for a fresh start. Here 
the general interest must weigh 
against the individual interest. 
Crimes that are a matter of public 
record cannot be wholly concealed 
from general knowledge. Nor should 
they be so concealed. It also can be 
argued that the offender is better off 
with the knowledge of his crime 
spread on the record than he would 
be with its disclosure constantly 
threatening his new career. 

(4) It is contended that crime 
news offends good taste. I think it 
often does. But sometimes it takes 
such a shock to awaken the commun- 
ity to action against anti-social be- 
havior and the causes of it. The Ros- 
coe Arbuckle cases, for example, put 
into public print some news that 
offended good taste; but the public 
reaction caused a thorough clean-up 
of the whole motion picture industry. 
The good effects of that clean-up 
have lasted to this day. 

The reasons FOR printing crime 
news, I believe, far outweigh those 
against printing it. 

(1) “Crime does not pay” is the 
constantly reiterated injunction of 
crime stories. The news certainly 
suggests to even the casual reader 
that apprehension is usual and pun- 
ishment inevitable. It is a rare crime 
story that makes the way of the trans- 
gressor look attractive. 

(2) Crime news also aids in the 
apprehension of criminals. News 
stories and pictures are frequently 
their undoing. The Shetsky murder 
trial in Minneapolis in 1945 found 
the news an aid to the law. News 
reports and photographs of an es- 
caped convict led to his identification 
and arrest recently in St. Paul. 

(3) Fear of newspaper publicity 


has a deterrent effect. St. Paul traf- 
fic chiefs recently reported that per- 
sons arrested for drunken driving are 
less concerned about penalties than 
they are about their licenses and get- 
ting their names in newspapers. St. 
Paul courts have found the regular 
publication of arrests for evading 
VD treatment an effective aid in 
causing offenders to continue medical 
care. 

(4) Loss of the “sense of identity” 
that marks life in a community 
where the news is well reported 
would follow suppression of all crime 
news. The nature of this “sense of 
identity” and its effect on behavior 
recently was emphasized by General 
E. C. Betts, Judge Advocate General 
of the ETO. He attributed crime 
among American troops to this, 
among other factors. He pointed out: 
“This sense of identity is very impor- 
tant. If anyone is among friends or 
people he knows, and wants their 
respect, he hesitates before doing 
anything shameful.” 

(5) News coverage of the courts 
and of crime also protects accused 
persons against the possibility of 
malfunctioning of law enforcement 
agencies. Accused persons have a 
better chance of even-handed justice, 
of like treatment for like crimes, 
when the proceedings of the courts 
are laid before newspaper readers. 

In the past seven years the news- 
papers with which I have been con- 
nected have perfected some crime 
news policies that I believe to be in 
the public interest. They emphasize 
consistency—the publication of all 
crimes in a given category if any are 
published; the right of the accused 
to be heard in print as well as in 
court; the careful treatment of com- 
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plaints so as not to imply guilt; the 
full identification of accused or con- 
victed persons. 

To make certain of complete cov- 
erage the municipal court docket is 
printed each day. 

Convictions for drunkenness are 
reported in this docket alone unless 
the person involved has a name that 
makes news. 

Drunken driving convictions are 
invariably reported with the names 
of the offender and a proper identifi- 
cation. 

Sex crimes are treated without the 
lurid “love-nest” sort of terminology, 
and without names of victims of sex 
attacks. 

Juvenile offenders’ names are not 
used unless the crime is a very seri- 
ous one or the offender is a repeater. 

Efforts at self-destruction are re- 
ported factually with care to avoid 
conclusions beyond the facts. 

Divorce complaints are not re- 
ported in detail and publicity ordi- 
narily is withheld until court action. 
I will confess that there are some 
sound arguments for a more exhaus- 
tive treatment of divorce news now 
that the broken home is becoming 
one of the most serious social prob- 
lems. 

Racial identification of persons ac- 
cused or convicted of crimes is re- 
sorted to only where it is an essential 
element of the story. It seems clear 
to me that this is the case in race 
riot accounts or in stories of major 
crimes in which everything about the 
accused is a matter of note. I am 
certain that the use of a racial tag 
definitely is unwarranted in ordinary 
misdemeanors in which the use of 
racial identification tends to encour- 
age, by frequent repetition, reader 


belief that identified races commit 
more crimes than others. The Negro 
people, in particular, justly complain 
about such identification. 


UBLICATION of marriage |i. 
censes hardly seems an impor- 
tant news issue but in the experience 
of the St. Paul press no news of 
court record is so frequently involved 
in efforts at news suppression. And 
it is important that marriage license 
applications be reported. Unless they 
are reported, laws requiring a five. 
day waiting period are ineffectual 
and inoperative. The community de- 
serves to be put on notice of mar- 
riage intent. The applications should 
be printed with the single exception 
of those involving a bride-to-be who 
is an expectant mother. There are 
sound reasons for consistently with- 
holding publication in cases where 
publicity might prevent a marriage 
necessary to legalize an offspirng. 
Public relations copy of one kind 
or another constitutes a considerable 
part of the grist that comes across 
the city editor’s desk each day. There 
should be a definite policy toward it. 
The only sound policy is “print it if 
it is news.” Newspaper people, in 
the past, frequently have been given 
some help in making this decision by 
the liberal distribution of passes and 
gratuities. This I think improper. 
The newspaper editor is in the posi- 
tion of a judge before whom appears 
the supplicants for a part of his 
space. An editor who is influenced 
by gratuities to give or withhold pub- 
licity cannot expect to be held in 
higher esteem than a judge who 
would accept favors from the peti- 
tioners who appear before him. 
The mailbag deserves to be called 
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“news” by the ASNE definition of 
news. It represents what people 
think and feel about what happens. 
| believe the press should print all 
letters that conform to rules as to 
length, that do not defame any race, 
religion or nationality, that do not 
libel any individual or firm, that do 
not violate postal regulations or 
threaten military security (in war- 
time). The readers’ forum gives the 
public one practical assurance that 
freedom of the press is something 
which belongs to them; something in 
which they can participate through 
access to newspaper columns with- 
out unfair discrimination. 


HERE are many other pressures 
against printing the news. 

Advertising patrons are most fre- 
quently identified by the general 
public as villains in the plot. Their 
“villainous role” I think much exag- 
gerated. No newspaper could afford 
to submit to open coercion based on 
the use of its advertising columns. 
In most cities the press is more es- 
sential to an advertiser than any one 
advertiser is essential to the press. 
Newspapers that permit such dicta- 
tion just do not know their own 
strength. 

The environment in which pub- 
lishers and editors move, I am afraid, 
is a more potent pressure than ad- 
vertisers. It is the kind of pressure 
that influences decisions so subtly 
that the person who is influenced is 
himself unaware of his motivation. 
In a day when newspapers are great 
institutions involving immense cap- 
ital investments it is inevitable that 
publishers and editors find them- 
selves much in the company of per- 
sons of similar property interest. 


They must—and I know many do— 
struggle against this environmental 
pressure in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of a class press. 

The pressure groups have grown 
especially potent in recent years. 
Their influence is not wholly bad. 
Many of them constitute a sort of 
volunteer policing force that keeps 
prodding the editor and functioning 
as his conscience. This is particu- 
larly true of many groups operating 
in behalf of racial and religious 
minorities. 

Bribery is a form of pressure that 
in my experience I never have seen. 
If there is pressure in it—or money 
in it—I have missed both. 

Newspaper competition is a pres- 
sure on the presentation of the news 
that must be acknowledged. It can 
be a good influence or a bad one. 
If it degenerates into a race to sen- 
sationalize the news surely it is a 
bad pressure. If it stimulates the 
search for news it is good. 

Sympathy, strangely enough, prob- 
ably is the most effective in obstruct- 
ing publication of much news. This 
is particularly true in the case of 
news about crime. Every editor has 
had to face grief-stricken parents of 
wayward boys, determined to protect 
his and their good names. Every 
editor has had to deal with the of- 
fender whose job will be lost if his 
conviction for drunken driving is 
reported. Some of these petitioners 
really deserve sympathy. Some of 
those who solemnly assert they were 
intoxicated on one glass of beer do 
not deserve sympathy. Whether it is 
deserved or not, sympathy should not 
fix policy. Where policy is fixed by 
sympathy, names will be used when 
the persons involved are without 
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standing or influence or contacts; all 
other names will be withheld. This 
is a discretion that an editor should 
not exercise. 

Circulation policy sometimes puts 
pressure on the news. The anxiety 
to keep it may suggest reasons for 
not publishing news that will out- 
rage well-known blocs of subscribers. 
The anxiety to gain it may inspire 
sensationalizing the news itself, or 
the neglect of the news for features 
of general entertainment variety that 
are more readily promoted and sold 
by circulation and promotion depart- 
ments inept at marketing the news 
itself. Reader surveys show the news 
in type and.pictures first in reader 
interest, but these facts have not de- 
terred a steady increase in the per- 
centage of newspaper space dedi- 
cated to comics and similar material. 


I would not wish to be misunder- 


stood on this point. Without some 
such diversion of space I doubt that 
newspapers of mass circulation could 
have gained for their news and com- 
ment columns the large audience 
essential to the maintenance of ex- 


pensive organizations. Newspapers 
are justified in a distribution of their 
total space that will broaden their 
readership and increase the number 
of reader exposures for the news and 
advertising. 

They are not justified in such a 
diversion of space and resources to 
this “means” to an end that they lose 
sight of the end itself. It is to no good 
purpose that a newspaper gets a 
million readers on the road if the 
road doesn’t go any place. The news 
must remain the primary responsi- 
bility of the newspaper if it is to ful- 
fill its obligations to society, justify 


the privileges given it, and warrant 
the public service status it claims, 


OSE WHO argue that editors 
should “give the customers what 
they want” in order to gain circula. 
tion have behind them the force of 
sound business judgment, if their 
estimate of what the customers want 
is correct. Often it is not. I do not 
agree with those who have a low 
opinion of the people. I am sure 
they wish to have entertainment in 
their newspapers; but I feel equally 
sure that they will not be content 
with newspapers that sacrifice quan- 
tity and quality of news and publish 
entertainment features as a substi- 
tute. 

What the public can do if it is 
not content may not be apparent al- 
ways. 

The experience of the past sug- 
gests it is not safe to be contemp- 
tuous of the intelligence of the peo- 
ple or of their power to correct the 


errors of those who under-estimate 


either their intelligence or virtue. 
There is another warning that should 
be sounded. Newspapers that put 
the public taste low and then, by 
catering to it, further debase it, may 
one day discover that they have 
helped form newspaper appetites so 
corrupted that they no longer in- 
clude a taste for a free press. 
Fortunately, this is not likely to 
happen in a country where an in- 
creasing percentage of newspaper 
publishers and editors are keenly 
aware of the responsibilities that set 
the press apart from enterprise de- 
voted solely to profit. In spite of 
isolated instances, the American 
press, as a whole, is looking up with 
a longer view to larger horizons. It 
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is producing newspapers that com- 
mand a larger audience for a better 
product. It is achieving the real suc- 
cess that consists of serving better 
both public and private interest, 
without sacrifice of either. 

The American press, I am confi- 
dent, is on the threshold of many 
new developments in the gathering, 
treatment, and distribution of news. 
Even during the war years when 
shortages of manpower and materials 
paralyzed initiative, progress was 
made in editorial methods calculated 
to make the news more conveniently 
read and more quickly and thor- 
oughly understood. 

There is room now in journalism, 
as there never has been before, for 
men and women of industry and ini- 
tiative, with a freshness of view that 
will permit them to utilize in getting, 
and printing the news the technical 
facilities just becoming available. 


The hope of the press is in those 


who have a modern answer to defects 
of news presentation. That modern 
answer is better methods of news 
presentation that give to the printed 
page the life and verve and vitality 
that make it an appropriate carriage 
for its vitally important product. 
Confronted with the same problem, 
and the same opportunity for inno- 
vation, some American newspapers 
of the past embraced an easier and 
more dangerous solution. They 
turned from the hard task of making 
news as interesting as it is important 
to the easier one of making interest- 
ing trivia seem important. Instead 
of solving a news problem they did 
not understand, they chose to deal 
in another commodity entirely. 

There will be some who will re- 
peat the mistake, but there are hope- 
ful signs that this time the great 
progress is going to be made in get- 
ting, printing, and selling the pro- 
duct that justifies the existence of 
the press—the news itself. 
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The New S 


truggle for Freedom 


Of the Press in Europe 


By Kenneth E. Olson 


Dean Olson, of the Northwestern University 
School of Journalism, gathered information for 
this AATJ address while serving as chief of 
the journalism faculty in the American Army 
University at Shrivenham, England. 


HAVE become familiar with 

'Y the nationalistic controls main- 
tained over news in much of the 
world prior to World War II. We 
know too well how agencies such as 
Stefani in Italy, DNB in Germany, 
and Domei in Japan were tools of 
the dictators in power, feeding their 
people, through their controlled 
newspapers, only such information 
as the dictators wanted them to have, 
distorting the news from the rest of 
the world to suit their purposes, sup- 
pressing such news as was unfavor- 
able to the governments in power, 
using the press to inflame their peo- 
ples against any power they wished 
to attack. We know, too, how these 
nationalistic controls over news 
spread until nine-tenths of the peo- 
ples of the world were covered by a 
black cloud of censorship, press and 
communications control until only in 
parts of the British Empire and in 
the United States was there any free 
flow of news or any objectivity in the 
reporting of news. We know also 
how the operations of the great ring 
combination of foreign news agen- 
cies had for so many years kept 
American agencies from serving 
newspapers in other parts of the 
world, how the Associated Press was 


not free to sell its service abroad un- 
til 1934, and how even the United 
Press and INS were gradually 
squeezed out of areas which the dic. 
tators took over. 

The press of the world, through the 
news which it was fed, was used not 
to promote understanding between 
peop:es as it should have done, but 
to poison the minds of one people 
against the other until conflict was 
inevitable. 

In the operations of these news 
controls the United States, which to- 
day has more at stake than any other 
power, was at a particular disad- 
vantage. Other governments could 
explain their policies, give wide pub- 
licity to the righteousness of what 
they had done, give their own in- 
terpretation -to world events, and 
often put the United States in a false 
light in relation to these events. 

We Americans are inclined to be- 
lieve naively that all the rest of the 
world knows all about us. We for- 
get that for years great areas of the 
world such as Central Europe, the 
Balkans, Turkey, the vast areas con- 
trolled by Russia, Spain, Portugal, 
even Scandinavia and Australia, have 
been without any real supply of Am- 
erican news. What these people knew 
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about the American people was often 
only the exaggerated and false pic- 
ture given by American movies. 
Even in Western Europe, compara- 
tively well supplied with American 
news, people knew painfully little 
about us. Our press associations have 
been criticized for sending abroad 
files too heavily weighted with sex 
murders, Hollywood scandals, gang 
wars, labor strife, and race riots 
which gave a distorted picture of 
America and made easier the path of 
any dictator who sought to propa- 
gandize against us. It is my belief 
that this was not so much the fault 
of our news agencies as of the edi- 
tors of foreign papers who selected 
from an otherwise fairly balanced 
file those items which they thought 
would fit their readers’ ideals of 
America. The result was that the rest 
of the world gained the impression 
that we were a wild and irresponsible 
people who could not be trusted to 
play any serious part in world af- 
fairs. 

Today the whole picture has been 
changed. Our nation, which was con- 
sidered too soft to make war, too 
selfishly money-mad to make any- 


Disillusioned peoples in many 
parts of the world are beginning to 
understand how they were deceived 
by their own newspapers and press 
services. Newspapers which have 
me into being in many liberated 
ands are now hungry for American 
ews because American agencies 
supply news which they feel is un- 
tinted by government twists or 
shadings. That situation, of course, 


has been helped by the fact that 
many of the old nationalistic agen- 
cies have disappeared. Stefani, DNB, 
Havas, Domei are no more, and many 
of the minor agencies have been re- 
placed by new ones. As I made the 
rounds of Paris newspaper offices 
and asked about the new AFP, 
Agence Francaise de Presse—sev- 
eral editors shrugged their shoulders 
and whispered to me “plus de propa- 
gandie.” They insisted that even 
though they might take AFP they 
must have the complete world news 
service and the objective reporting 
supplied by American agencies. 

Today there is new hope for the 
world in the progress which Ameri- 
can agencies have made in going 
after world coverage as they have 
never done before. So swift and so 
far flung has this progress been since 
V-E and V-J Day that I think the 
story will startle American news- 
papermen when it can be told in full. 
I can only mention a few high spots 
of that story which I was able to 
gather in Western Europe. 

Throughout the war our American 
agencies had maintained their bu- 
reaus in points such as they could on 
the fringe of Europe and the Middle 
East—Stockholm, Madrid, Lisbon, 
Cairo, and Jerusalem. Even before 
the war was over they were making 
preparations to move in with our 
troops. 

John DeGandt, formerly of the 
Paris United Press Bureau, started 
last February, worked his way up 
from Cherbourg through the French 
Underground into Paris; gathered 
five Frenchmen, taught them how to 
use typewriters (which French news- 
papermen do not use), assembled 
four translators and was ready to go 
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into service immediately Paris was 
freed. In fact, the day after libera- 
tion DeGandt had worked out tenta- 
tive service contracts with newspa- 
pers even before they had been li- 
censed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

In Copenhagen, former UP staffers 
had worked in the Underground, had 
monitored UP news broadcasts and 
distributed them through handbills 
to keep the Danish people informed. 
One of the staffers, Kajsarup, got a 
message out to London asking for 
supplies. With the aid of Army 
Transport Corps, UP got typewriters, 
paper, and other supplies in to him 
by the day of liberation. Meantime, 
two UP men were standing by in 
Malmo in southern Sweden. They 
were flown in and together they 
opened service the day of liberation. 

Bill Discher, London UP man, had 
married the daughter of the Army 
head of the exiled Czech government 
in London. Through his father-in- 
law, Discher got himself flown into 
Prague immediately after liberation, 
gathered a staff of former newspaper 
men and within eight days was serv- 
ing papers in Prague. 

Those stories could be matched by 
similar ones for the Associated 
Press and International News Serv- 


ice. 


DAY EVERY daily newspaper 

in France subscribes to an Amer- 
ican news service. In Italy seventy- 
five newspapers are now getting an 
American news service, a situation 
that never could exist under the old 
Stefani news monopoly. In Sweden, 
where news service was not inter- 
rupted during the war, there are 
nevertheless many more papers now 


taking American services. Old by. 
reaus in Holland and Belgium and 
Denmark have been reopened and 
are serving an increasing number of 
papers in these countries. In Brus. 
sels every daily paper is getting an 
American service. Service recently 
has been extended to Charleroix, 
Liege, and Antwerp. In Amsterdam, 
every daily is now getting an Ameri. 
can news file, and service recently 
has been extended to the Hague and 
Rotterdam. New bureaus have been 
opened in Norway and Finland to 
serve papers there. UP was first in 
Czechoslovakia, but AP has recently 
set up a bureau in Prague and is 
trying an experimental radio service 
to papers in that country. 

In Sweden, AP started with three 
papers three years ago; it now has 
twenty-four clients. In France, UP 
had only three clients before the 
war; it now has forty-six, and Fin. 
land, which had only seven papers 
before the war, now has fifteen. 

In Germany and Austria the situa- 
tion is mixed because of the fou 
different zones of occupation. For 
such papers as have been permitted 
to start publishing, the Russians 4l- 
low only Tass service to papers in 
their zone. Reuters serves papers in 
the British zone, AFP papers in the 
French zone. Americans, with their 
usual generosity, have permitted Rus 
sian, British, and French as well « 
American agencies in our zone. We 
organized August 1 a new German 
agency known as DANA (Deutsche 
Allgemeine Nachrichten Agentur). 
This was an ersatz, army-sponsored 
agency. OWI, OSS, and the Psyche 
logical Warfare Branch put togethe! 
a report gathered in part from news 
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services our American agencies made 
available to them, in part from the 
Russian, French, and British agen- 
cies and in part from news gathered 
by army correspondents in various 
German cities. 

American agencies frankly have 
been critical of the army for permit- 
ting Russian, French, and British 
agencies to send their news reports 
into the American zone as long as 
American agencies are barred from 
the other zones. 

Now OWI, OSS, and PWB are 
pulling out of Germany and they are 
asking United States agencies to 
make their reports available to 
DANA for the German papers. UP, 
I am told, replied that it would be 
willing to help DANA for a limited 
period without charge if this would 
assist in the revival of a free Ger- 
man press. However, it wanted no 
credit lines, for it did not want news 
handled by an agency which might 
suppress or distort news and make 
UP responsible for it. Furthermore, 
UP insisted that this arrangement 
should be for a limited period only— 
say for six months—after which the 
American zone should be open to 
free competition. When I left, AP 
and INS had not yet replied, but I 
know that AP is hopeful that it may 
soon be able to service German pa- 
pers directly. All our American 
agencies feel the same way about 
that. When AFP was organized in 
France, it at once made approaches 
to AP and suggested the old ex- 
change agreements such as AP had 
had with Havas. The idea was that 
AFP should exchange its service for 
AP news, but that AFP would serv- 
ice the French papers. AP shied 
away from any such arrangement and 


went out to sell French papers di- 
rectly. 

AP’s new World News Service is 
now beaming radio news reports to 
Greece, to the Middle East, to India, 
and into the Straits Settlements. UP 
and INS, of course, have been ex- 
panding in the same area. All three 
American agencies report that they 
are stronger in India now than be- 
fore the war and have established 
bureaus in Bombay, Calcutta, and 
New Delhi as well as in Rangoon, 
Burma. In the Far East, where 
Domei had had a strangle hold for 
the last four years, MacArthur has 
asked American agencies to come in 
and serve newspapers in Japan, 
throughout China, and the Malay 
States. Barry Faris, editor-in-chief 
of INS, told recently how new papers 
springing up in China are literally 
crying for American news services. 
American agencies which during the 
war had been restricted to Chung- 
king have now reopened their bu- 
reaus in Shanghai and Singapore. In 
Japan, the new cooperative agency 
Kyodo, which replaced Domei, is 
now getting its foreign news from 
American agencies. 


SAID when I started that there 

was new hope for the world in 
the expansion of American news 
services. For the first time hundreds 
of millions of people in many parts 
of the world are now having access 
to truthful, objectively-reported news, 
untainted by the bias of government 
control. At least the peoples of Eu- 
rope, which is the only area I can 
report on directly, feel that only 
from America and Britain can they 
get the true story of what has hap- 
pened and what will happen in the 
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world. That places on American and 
British agencies a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. As Virgil Pinkley, gen- 
eral European manager of UP, told 
me, “God help us if we don’t give 
them the kind of service they have 
the right to expect now.” 

I think it will mean much for the 
future peace of the world if the press 
of different nations with access now 
to truthful, objectively-reported news 
can act as the interpreter of one peo- 
ple to another and a promoter of un- 
derstanding which is the fundamental 
of peace. 

This expansion of our news agen- 
cies and our drive for world press 
freedom has in some quarters been 
interpreted as an American imperial- 
istic scheme. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth, as Kent Cooper 
explained recently, for the achieve- 
ment of real press freedom over the 
world would assume that the press of 
no nation should be forced to receive 
all or any substintial part of its 
world news through New York or 
London or Moscow or Berlin or any 
other place. The fear that there 
might be any such ulterior motive 
probably stems from inability to 
throw off the old conception of news 
as something to be used as an instru- 
ment of national policy. What was 
needed, Cooper explained, was re- 
ciprocal exchange of news among all 
peoples. What American agencies 
are fighting for now is the right to 
get truthful news out of all these 
countries and the right to distribute 
their news in turn to such papers in 
these countries as desire it. 

That objective has not, of course, 
yet been achieved. The new national 
news agencies which have sprung up 
in European countries are in some 
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cases not too friendly to the entry of 
United States agencies. They do not 
like to see their own markets cut into, 
UP, for instance, can serve papers 
in Spain only through EFE, the off. 
cial news agency. UP would rather 
serve Spanish papers directly, for 
there is always danger that the na. 
tional agency may distribute only 
that part of the news which serves 
its purpose or may suppress stories or 
distort them by printing only part of 
an account. But under the present 
national law it can do nothing else 
and it takes the attitude that it is 
better for the Spanish people to have 
at least some access to objective 
news. 

In Portugal, UP had had contracts 
with some papers running as long as 
twenty years, yet under a new na- 
tional law which went into effect 
January 1, it now can only provide 
its service through Gremio, the news. 
paper syndicate. The same thing is 
true in Turkey where news is sup- 
plied the Turkish press through the 
Anatolian News Agency. 

In the Balkan areas controlled by 
Russia, and in Russia itself, of 
course, American agencies are thus 
far completely blocked. In Yugo- 
slavia, the new news agency, Tan 
yung, is serviced only by Tass. In 
Hungary, Russia did raise the bars 
last September to allow American 
newsmen in as reporters, but we have 
not yet won the right to distribute 
any news in Hungary. Our agency 
men in Europe feel that there is 
some hope in this situation since in 
Finland, where Russian influence 
also is strong, American agencies 
not only have been permitted to re- 
sume service to their previous news- 
paper clients but also have been able 
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to extend their services to additional 
Finnish papers. 

Russia is still painfully suspicious 
of us. 1 doubt whether she will ever 
permit American agencies to serve 
Russian papers, but if she could be 
persuaded to give up her rigid cen- 
sorship and permit our correspond- 
ents the same freedom of action 
which Russian correspondents enjoy 
in this country, relationships be- 


served when the light of free infor- 
mation is permitted to dispel the 
clouds of suspicion and doubt. 


N ALL fairness, it must be said 
that the papers in Poland and in 
the Balkans have little money with 
which to subscribe to an outside news 


more, until the currencies of these 
countries are stabilized, they are at 
a great disadvantage. A nominal 
charge of $10 a week for a limited 
service might mean as much as 3000 
rlodneys some weeks as exchange 
rates fluctuate. Furthermore, the 
Poles have no way of getting money 
ut of the country as yet. American 
agencies are waiting until these areas 
f Europe settle down before trying 
0 serve them. 
The new Polish news agency, Pole 
ress, gets its world news principally 
from Tass. The Polish press, inci- 
entally, has had a considerable re- 
ival since liberation. By October 
945, there were twenty-one dailies, 
wenty-nine weeklies, four bi-week- 
lies, and four monthlies. Poland evi- 
lently had ample newsprint because 


Polish dailies were larger than those 
in Britain and they were well printed 
and illustrated. I saw one Polish 
weekly, Youth News magazine, which 
was a beautifully illustrated rotogra- 
vure job. Pole Press has offices in 
New York, London, Paris, Rome, 
Mexico City, Montreal, and Tel-Aviv 
in Palestine. It also has correspon- 
dents in some thirty-five cities in Po- 
land. It monitors radio news broad- 
casts from Tass and Reuters in War- 
saw, then distributes the combined 
foreign and domestic report to its pa- 
per. Its operations have been handi- 
capped by lack of equipment and 
communications. The Germans had 
taken or destroyed practically every- 
thing. The London office had to send 
in receivers before the Warsaw office 
could even start monitoring reports. 
And while some telegraph and tele- 
phone service has been restored, 
some of the Polish papers still have 
to receive their Pole Press file by 
radio. 

I used to see a good deal of Rogoff, 
head of the Tass Agency in London. 
He seemed to think that since I was 
an ally and an American, I would 
be just as disgusted as he was with 
the way British papers editorialized 
every story. I used to reply that if I 
could have read the Russian papers, 
I probably would have found them 
edited just as purposefully. 

Rogoff was high-minded about the 
relationship of Tass with the na- 
tional news agencies of other coun- 
tries. He insisted that Tass had been 
in the position to serve papers in 
other countries before the war, but 
that its service had not been wanted. 
Now it was merely expanding, as 
was AP and UP, and was making 
its service available in countries 


tween the two countries would be 
much improved. In the long run, the 
interests of all nations are better 
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where there were friendly govern- 
ments. In each case, it did not serve 
any papers directly, but merely had 
exchange agreements with the na- 
tional news agencies; thus, Pole 
Press, Tanyung in Yugoslavia, BTA 
in Bulgaria, or GMP in Greece re- 
ceived their foreign news from Tass 
and, in turn, supplied Tass with 
their own domestic news report. And 
when I twitted Rogoff about Pole 
Press having to radio its London 
report to Moscow before it was re- 
layed to Warsaw, he answered that 
this was merely due to technical dif- 
ficulties, which may be true. I know 
that the much greater use of radio 
transmission now is making changes 
in the location of our principal Euro- 
pean news pools. Amsterdam and 
Copenhagen, because of radio con- 
ditions, are likely to be less impor- 
tant transmission points from now 
on than they were before the war. 
Stockholm is rapidly becoming the 
principal sending point for serving 
the Baltic countries. Radio is so 
much faster and less expensive. I 
was in London when UP made a test 
on the De Gaulle election story. 
When the flash came in from Paris, 
it was put on cable and radio simul- 
taneously and the cable flash was 
sent “urgent.” Yet the radio flash 
reached Buenos Aires in one minute 
flat, whereas it took nine minutes for 
the cable message to arrive at the 
same point. 


The outlook for a freer flow and, 
freer exchange of news between na. 
tions is encouraging, and that bode 
well for the promotion of better up. 
derstanding among the peoples oj 
the world. The work of the Special 
ASNE committee in its globe-cir. 
cling tour did a lot of good. Even 
though news freedom means a lot o/ 
different things in a lot of differen 
languages and though some of the 
men to whom this committee talked 
may have, as they reported, been giv. 
ing mere lip service to an ideal, nev. 
ertheless, there are encouraging signs 
that the walls of secrecy in some parts 
of the world are beginning to crack. 
The Potsdam declaration on free 


implemented. We are hopeful that 
American and British insistence will 
lead to the incorporation of guaran- 
tees of news freedom in the United 
Nations agreements. Meanwhile, 
what American newsmen are doing 
is tremendously worthwhile in bring. 
ing to the attention of the peoples of 
the world the fact that unhampered 
access to news at its sources and i 
free flow of information can do more 
to dispel distrust among nations and 
promote the aims of UNO than al 
the solemn peace pacts signed be 


their expansion since V-E Day have 
played a most significant role. 
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Education for Journalism 


In the Army Universities 


By Frank Luther Mott 


This article is based upon an address delivered 
at the AASDJ convention. Dr. Mott, director of 
the School of Journalism at the University of 
Missouri, was chief of the journalism faculty at 
the Biarritz American University. 


HE MOST ambitious project in 

the varied and widespread army 
educational program in 1945-46 was 
the establishment of the two Army 
University Centers in the European 
Theater of Operations. The utmost 
haste was necessary in the perform- 
ance of this project, since the chief 
usefulness of the universities was 
conceived to be their service to Amer- 
ican soldiers in ETO who were 
awaiting demobilization. It was one 
of the miracles of which only the 
United States Army is capable that 
some ten weeks after it was first 
projected in Washington, Army Uni- 
versity No. 1 was opened at Shriven- 
ham, England. This institution, later 
called Shrivenham American Uni- 
versity, was located some seventy 
miles northwest of London and 
twenty miles from Oxford. Army 
University No. 2, later called Biar- 
riz American University, was first 
designed for Fontainebleau, near 
Paris, but was shifted to Biarritz 
June 18 and was opened only two 
months later. 

In each of these universities 200 
to 250 American soldiers were regis- 
tered in journalism each term, with 
a scattering of British, Canadian, and 
French soldiers and a few WACs and 


nurses. The large majority were en- 
listed men, though there were some 
officers. Lieutenant colonels sat by 
the side of buck privates and com- 
peted with them, not always success- 
fully for the highest marks. 

Terms were eight weeks long, and, _ 
with the exception of a few honor 
students, the soldiers were limited 
to one term. All men assigned to 
Biarritz and Shrivenham were se- 
lected by the commanding officers of 
their parent units on the basis of 


_ pre-arranged quotas; all were re- 


quired to be high school graduates. 

Journalism offerings in the two 
universities were similar, consisting 
chiefly of the fundamental courses in 
reporting, editing, feature and edi- 
torial writing, advertising, and the 
history, ethics, and laws of the press. 
The men came into these courses 
from one or more of three motives: 
(1) the wish to earn credits to be 
transferred to United States schools 
of journalism in which they definitely 
planned to register; (2) the wish to 
“taste” journalism education in or- 
der to help make a vocational choice; 
(3) the wish simply to know more 
about the press and journalism in 
general. Some of them had received 
their first impulse toward journal- 
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ism from participation in the work 
of camp newspapers. 

At Shrivenham the journalism 
“section” was housed in an army 
garage—one of the buildings of a 
British post originally designed for a 
military college—a second Sand- 
hurst. This gave an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the one large news and 
editing room most useful in news- 
paper work; classrooms and offices 
were conveniently near. At Biarritz 
journalism was located in the Villa 
Les Courlis, a large house not far 
from the town’s business center. This 
building had been occupied by the 
Germans’ bureau for the agricultural 
control of the district and was fairly 
adapted to the uses of journalism in- 
_ struction. 


E SAU journalism school pro- 
vided its installation with an 
eight-page weekly newspaper, pro- 


duced by the laboratory method and 
printed in the shop of the Swindon 
Advertiser, nine miles from the post. 
Much difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining a “license to print and 
publish” from the British govern- 
ment. An hourly jeep service con- 
nected office and plant. Engravings 
were made at Swindon. The Shriven- 
ham Post was a creditable paper in 
which the student took much pride. 

At Biarritz it was necessary to 
utilize a run-down French printing 
plant already overtaxed by the pro- 
duction of an afternoon paper in the 
French language. Yet a four-page 
tabloid was produced five days a 
* week which served admirably as a 
laboratory for teaching and an in- 
stallation newspaper bringing wire 
news twenty-four hours ahead of the 


Paris English-language papers. The 


shop was taken over at 1800 hours 
Monday through Friday, with a fey 
of the French printers and pressmen, 
and the paper was usually printed 
shortly after midnight and delivered 
at breakfast messes. The “staggered 
system” designed to save electric 
power throughout France was a con. 
tinual trouble. Engravings had to 
be made in Bordeaux, 120 miles dis. 
tant. Despite its imperfections, the 
BAU Banner (originally called |e 
Banniere de Biarritz) always seemed 
a minor miracle to those familiar 
with the difficulties it had to over. 
come. Students who worked on it 
were inordinately proud of what they 
claimed was “the only school of 
journalism daily ever published out. 
side of the United States.” 

Both papers received their wire 
service from the Army News Service 
of Stars and Stripes, through the 
courtesy of the Signal Service Corps, 
by special wire. Emphasis, however, 
was on local news and features. At 
Biarritz some use was made of a 
radio monitoring system. 

At SAU the journalism faculty 
consisted of fourteen men: Kenneth 
E. Olson, Northwestern University, 
chief; John H. Casey, University of 
Oklahoma; Fred L. Kildow, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Richard Eide, 
University of Iowa; Clifford Weigle, 
Stanford University; William A. 
Sumner, University of Wisconsin; 
Cpl. LeRoy Furry, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College; Lt. John T. McNutt, 
Louisville Courier-Journal ; Maj. Roy 
W. Taylor, Stars and Stripes; Cpl. 
Arthur Kent, New York Herald Trib- 
une; Capt. Albert Pickerell, Wash- 
ington Post; Pfc. Kenneth R. Black, 
Taunton (Mass.) Daily Gazette; 
Maj. G. H. Bechtel, Iowa County 
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Democrat (Mineral. Point, Wis.) ; 
Capt. C. C. Kappen, Arizona news- 
paperman. 

At BAU the journalism faculty 
consisted of Frank Luther Mott, 
University of Missouri, chief; Max 
R. Grossman, Boston University; 
Bruce R. McCoy, University of 
Louisiana; Frank E. Burkhalter, 
Baylor University; C. J. Medlin, 
Kansas State College; Douglass W. 
Miller, Syracuse University; Capt. 
Theodore S. Sweedy, New York 
Times; Capt. John C. Wilkinson, 
Stars and Stripes; Sgt. R. W. Har- 
bert, Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard ; 
Maj. Hugh Sutherland, Philadelphia 
Record; Sgt. Murray T. Bloom, Coro- 
net Magazine; Pfc. Julian F. Colby, 
Waterloo (Iowa) Courier; T/5 Leo- 
nard J. Savage, book publisher; Pvt. 
Ralph Schooley, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College. 

The university at Shrivenham was 
discontinued at the end of its second 
term, and some of its faculty were 
transferred to Biarritz, which con- 
tinued for a third term. Civilian fac- 
ulty men were under seven-to-twelve 
months contracts; and Olson, Mott, 
Casey, Sumner, McCoy, and Medlin 
returned to the United States at the 
end of December. Grossman took 
Mott’s place as chief of section at 
Biarritz for the third term. 


ACULTY and observers were im- 

pressed by a few factors of army 
university instruction in journalism 
which schools in the States may find 
suggestive. 

A considerable number of men 
with some years of newspaper ex- 
perience took journalism courses 
with apparent profit and often with 


Army Universities 39 
enthusiasm. Although the conditions 
are different in civilian life and prac- 
ticing newspapermen usually find it 
difficult to get away from their work 
for long periods, more schools of 
journalism ought to experiment with 
refresher courses. 

The soldier-students flocked to 
lectures, forums, and discussion 
groups. One reason for this was the 
absence of pressures upon the time 
of the students. There were no eco- 
nomic handicaps, no fraternity func- 
tions, no visits from family or alumni. 
There was, in short, a less compli- 
cated pattern of student life and a 
greater centering of minds upon 
study, discussion, and thinking. Rec- 
reation played a large part, to be 
sure: athletic games at Shrivenham, 
the beach, and the golf tournaments 
at Biarritz. But the schedules of the 
students were comparatively simpli- 
fied, undoubtedly with educational 
benefit. 

Much emphasis was laid on stu- 
dent counseling at the army univer- 
sities. This is in line, of course, with 
developments in the United States; 
but many faculty members in the 
army schools were impressed with 
the possibilities of further explora- 
tion of the art and methods of coun- 
seling. 

Teaching in the army universities 
was a grand adventure. It had its 
hardships; but, in retrospect, these 
seem unimportant in comparison 
with the contacts made abroad, the 
first-hand view of postwar Europe 
obtained, the knowledge gained of 
the working of the United States 
Army, and the intimate acquaintance 
with the American soldier acquired 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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The AP Anti-Trust Case 
In Historical Perspective 


By William F. Swindler* 


The new vice-president of the AATJ provides 
valuable background on the recent Supreme 
Court decision. Dr. Swindler did his Ph.D. thesis 
at the University of Missouri on phases of inter. 
national law affecting communications. 


LMOST A century of communi- 
cations law, literally and fig- 
uratively, was rounded out in June 
1945, with the Supreme Court’s his- 
toric opinion in the Federal govern- 
ment’s anti-trust suit against the As- 
sociated Press. From the creation of 
the old New York Associated Press 
in the 1940s to the instant case, this 
great news agency has figured in 
some of the most interesting and far- 
reaching developments in American 
journalistic law. And with the order 
of the special Federal district court, 
now affirmed, to amend its member- 
ship rules, the AP enters upon its 
second century with the prospect of 
a drastic psychological, if not ma- 
terial, change in character. 

As a matter of fact, the full effects 
of the anti-trust suit may not mani- 
fest themselves for some time. In 
October 1945, following the refusal 
of the Supreme Court to grant a re- 
quest for a rehearing of the case, 
President Robert McLean of the AP 
announced that the news service 
would take immediate steps to com- 
ply with the ruling, since that was 

* For cooperation in supplying mate- 
rials for this study, I wish particularly to 
thank Mr. W. H. Cowles, Jr., publisher of 
the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review 


and Chronicle, and the New York traffic 
department of the Associated Press. 


now “the law—for the present at 
least.”* What he meant by that is 
hinted at, perhaps, by a proposal by 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick of 
the Chicago Tribune, that Congress 
be petitioned to amend the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act so as to rule out the 
possibility of its being applied to any 
part of the newspaper industry.’ 
Meantime, however, Colonel McCor. 
mick himself took the initiative, at 
the meeting of the AP board of di- 
rectors in December 1945, in urging 
the admission of the Chicago Suz, 
whose original complaint had helped 
instigate the government’s prosecu- 
tion, to associate membership, stat- 
ing that to refuse its application now 
would in all probability result in the 
court’s citing the AP for contempt: 

These and other consequences to 
the decision indicate a continuing 
amount of confusion with respect to 
the case. Editor & Publisher, lead- 
ing daily newspaper trade journal, 
pointed out: 


1 Editor & Publisher (hereinafter iden- 
tified as v. 78 (Oct. 13, 1946), 7. 
2 EP, 78 (June 30, 1945), p. 
Eé€P, v. (Nov. 24, 1945), p. 16; 
v. 78 (Dec. 1, 1945}, pp. 8, 70. McCor- 
mick’s motion was tabled by the board of 
directors until the full membership meet- 

ing in April 1946. 
3 Ibid. ; cf. also Justice Roberts’ dissent 
quoted in Note 77 below. 
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Even after the AP has complied 
completely with the court order, 
which will be a difficult operation be- 
cause of divergent opinions among the 
lower and higher justices, the news 
agency will continue under the con- 
stant surveillance of the courts. Any 
rejection of a membership applica- 
tion, under the new by-laws, may be 
cause for suspicion that competitive 
interests of existing AP members 
were controlling. Constant legal 
wrangling may result.‘ 


bership procedure would have a salu- 
tary effect, on the whole.’ Other 
newspapers clung to the opinions 
with which they had _ generally 
greeted the original complaint in 
1942.° Pointing to the fact that the 
decision had occasioned no less than 
five separate opinions—unusual in 
modern Supreme Court procedure— 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch declared: 


This same problem was recognized 
by the Chicago Tribune, one of the 
chief defendants in the case, which 
urged that the matter “be pressed 
upon the attention of Congress if 
only to avoid the consequences of 
giving the courts permanent control 
over a news gathering agency.” ° 


Of course, no case of actual 
monopoly was made or could be made 
against the AP ... The Chicago Sun, 
without an AP membership, is pub- 
lished every day, as are many other 
newspapers which do not have AP 
memberships. Some of these news- 
papers, in fact, do not want them. It 
is hard to argue indispensability of 
the AP in the light of such facts.’ 


Naturally, the Chicago Sun, bene- 
ficiary of the court struggle, saw no 
such threat of government supervi- 


Further criticizing the logic of the 
opinion, the Portland Oregonian 
speculated that 


sion; it claimed that the decision 
does not compel the Associated Press 
to admit all applicants—“it is only 
barred from discriminating against 
applicants because they offer compe- 
tition with established members.” 
Moreover, said that newspaper, “un- 
less AP members promptly accept 


the court rules more in favor of im- 
pediment to trade than against it. If 
the Associated Press had, in past 
years, opened its membership to one 
and all newspapers, without reserva- 
tion, there would have been less cause 
for the rise of newer news distribut- 
ing agencies. A definite trend toward 
actual monopoly in this field would 
have been encouraged.” 


the decision in good spirit, they will 
openly confess that interference with 


free competition is indeed their ob- 
jective,” 


While the sharp differences of in- 
terpretation in these two publications 
are understandable, other newspa- 
pers, both members and non-mem- 
bers, emphasized by their editorials 
that the settlement of the litigation 
was far from definitive. The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal expressed a be- 
lief that the liberalizing of AP mem- 


All of this testifies eloquently to 
the significance of the case, whatever 
its ultimate results may be. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory way to put the 
present litigation into a proper per- 
spective is to consider it against the 
background of the Associated Press’ 
historical development as a national 
news service. Not all of the juridical 
events which marked this evolution 


7 Quoted in an editorial in the Chicago 
Sun, Oct. 10, 1945. 


8Cf. the volume of editorials reprinted 
from AP newspapers, most of them natur- 
ally hostile to the suit, published by the 
Associated Press in 1942. 

® St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 20, 1945. 

1 Portland Oregonian, June 22, 1945. 


* E&P, v. 78 (Oct. 13, 1945), p. 42. 
*Chicago Tribune, June 20, 1945. 
*Chicago Sun, June 19 and 20, 1945. 
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necessarily bear upon the current 
suit, but taken together they serve to 
delineate the main characteristics of 
AP policy which have made it so sig- 
nificant a factor in American jour- 
nalism and consequently the object 
of frequent legal actions. 


HE HISTORY of cooperative 

newsgathering in this country 
has been adequately covered else- 
where,” and Table I indicates some- 
thing of the trials and errors antece- 
dent to the founding of the three ma- 
jor American news services of the 
present. From the beginning, when 
newspapers in seaboard cities organ- 
ized harbor associations to secure 
news packets from incoming ships, a 
keen rivalry for exclusive or “beat” 
news keynoted the activity of every 
such group. In a rough and tumble 
frontier age, these competitive activi- 
ties involved everything from physical 
violence among opposing boatmen to 
later monopolizing the sole telegraph 
wire from Halifax to New York by 
tapping out successive verses and 
chapters of the Bible to keep the 
telegraph engaged until the news ar- 
rived.” 

This competitive tradition had a 
natural corollary, reflected in a num- 
ber of early news associations which 
took formal shape in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. This was the inter- 
est of associated newspapers in mak- 
ing their service exclusive for their 
own membership—a situation which 

1 Victor Rosewater, His of Coopera- 
tive News-Gathering in the United States 
(New York, 1930), though growing old, is 
still the most comprehensive study. 
A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in Am- 
erica (New York, 1937), has some more 
recent data in Chs. xiii and xiv. Oliver 
Gramling’s AP—The Story of News (New 
York, 1940), is an authorized history of 


the Associated Press. 
2 Cf. Gramling, op. cit., pp. 8, 28. 


inevitably led, in the trust-busting 
era that began in the later 1890s, 1) 
charges of monopoly. However, as 
other businessmen—railroad mag. 
nates, steel operators, financiers, and 
the like—engaged in a zestful ca. 
reer of cutthroat rivalry and shrewd 
programs to corner strategic con. 
modities, sanctioned by the prevail. 
ing philosophy. of laissez-faire, pub. 
lishers naturally considered their 
own practices equally moral. Added 
to this condition was the fact that 
the cost of telegraphic news was con. 
stantly rising, due not infrequently to 
rigging practices of commercial wire 
companies; and so joint agreements 
between one or another of these com. 
panies and one of the major news 
services, to the disadvantage or com 
plete exclusion of rivals, further con- 
tributed to the trend toward closed 
corporations in the field. 

In consequence, as the number 
of newspapers and the appetite 
for ever faster news communica 
tions grew, a variety of more or les 
accidental or loosely-drawn associa 
tions of publishers appeared in all 
parts of the country.” In the 1844s, 
with the rapid introduction of tele 
graph service, newspaper combines 
grew up along the wire routes to dis 
tribute costs of news transmission.” 
City, state and regional groups which 
seem to have been trade or profes 
sional associations as much as they 
were news services made their ap 
pearance at various dates throughout 
the last half of the century.” The 
first formal arrangement between 
major daily newspapers came i 
1848, when six New York morning 

18 Cf. Lee, op. cit., Ch. xiii. 

4 [bid., pp. 494-495. 


1% Cf. Rosewater, op. cit., Chs. vii, xiii, 
xv. 
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TABLE I 


Chronology of Leading Events in the Development of Major American 
Newsgathering Agencies 


Pencils 0 of New York Associated Press; originated and controlled by 
six New York City morning dailies 


Revision of inter-newspaper agreements of New York Associated Press 
to define objectives and membership procedure 


Founding and incorporation of Western Associated Press under laws of 
Michigan 


Incorporation of Northwestern Associated Press under laws of Illinois 
Founding of New England Associated Press 
a acca of New York State Associated Press under laws of New 


Incorporation of American Press Association, formerly Hasson’s News 
Agency, under laws of Pennsylvania 


Founding of National Associated Press Company, successor to American 
Press Association 


Incorporation of United Press, successor to National Associated Press 
Company, under laws of New York 


Incorporation of United Press of Illinois, under laws of Illinois, as 
holding company for United Press of New York 

Founding of Southern Associated Press 

Incorporation of first national Associated Press under laws of Illinois, and 
absorption of several regional “associated press” organizations 
Bankruptcy of United Press 


Founding of Scripps-McRae Press Association, primarily for midwestern 
newspapers in Scripps-McRae organization 


Founding of sone News Association, primarily for Pacific Coast news- 
papers in Scripps-McRae organization 


Incorporation of Publishers Press Association under laws of New York; 
third of Scripps-McRae news agencies 


Illinois supreme court decision holding AP of Illinois to be business 
affected with public interest; abandonment of the Illinois charter and 
new incorporation under laws of New York 


Merger of Scripps-McRae Press Association, Scripps News Association 
and Publishers Press Association into the United oie Associations 


Founding of American Press Service, later International News Service, 
y to serve Hearst newspapers 
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publications—the Courier & En- 
quirer, Express, Herald, Journal of 
Commerce, Sun, and Tribune—mu- 
tually agreed to share expenses of 
wire news. More or less accidentally 
this combination came to be known 
as the Associated Press,” or in later 
years the New York Associated 
Press. It was never incorporated,” 
and no written statement of its pur- 
poses and requirements for member- 
ship seems to have been made before 
1851.* Nevertheless, the New York 
organization is generally accepted as 
the first American news agency ex- 
pressly developed by a group of 
newspapers.” 

In 1856 the New York City group, 
which had been expanded to include 
the Times, revised and strengthened 
its regulations to provide more speci- 
fically that (1) all telegraphic news, 
with certain stated exceptions, was 
to be available to all members; 
(2) no new members were to be ad- 
mitted without unanimous consent; 
(3) news obtained by the members 
or their agents might be “sold to 
other parties for the general benefit 
of the Association”; (4) no member 
newspaper should obtain news from 
any non-member newspaper, or other 
news association, or release news to 
it.” 

It is obvious from provisions (2) 
and (4) that the new group had 
every intention, from the start, of 


setting up a tightly-controlled com-.- 


bine. Several years later the group’s 


» PB. 

18 Idid., pp. 87-91. 

A few private news agencies had been 
set up earlier, and for some time after the 
appearance of “‘associated press’’ agencies, 
commercial telegraph companies main- 
tained their own commercial news depart- 
ments. Cf. Lee, op. cit., pp. 490-491, 509. 

2 Adapted from Rosewater, op. cit., pp. 
89-91, and Lee, op. cit., pp. 506-507. 


president, William C. Prime, stated 
that “we do not propose to delegate 
any of our authority ... News gath- 
ering is our business enterprise and 
we do not propose to share it with 
others.” * 

The New York Associated Press 
was strategically situated to effec. 
tuate this policy. Geographically 
dominating the main terminal point 
for overland telegraph communica. 
tions and later for the transatlantic 
cable, it exploited provision (3) to 
the fullest, so that by the end of the 
1850s newspapers from Boston to 
Cincinnati were of necessity buying 
their telegraph news from the New 
York association and paying as much 
as one-half of the association’s oper. 
ating expenses without having a 
voice in its operation.” The resent. 
ment over this inequitable situation 
led to the organizing or strengthen- 
ing of a number of other “associated 
press” groups in various parts of 
the country, and to a continuing se. 
ries of conspiracies of varying de- 
grees of complexity aimed at break: 
ing the monopoly of the New York 
AP, at undermining it by stealing its 
agents or abetting its rivals, and the 
like.* 

Most of these newer associations 
adopted in principle the exclusive 
features of the New York AP, for- 
bidding their members to contract 
with outside publications or agencies 
for news service, restricting them to 
free exchange of all wire news 
among themselves, and admitting new 
members only upon approval of large 
majorities. But where the original 


™Gramling, op. cit., p. 67. 
M. E. Stone, Fifty Years a Journalist 
(New York, est). p. 210-211. 

op. cit., 06. 

3 Cf. op. cit., Ch. xiil-xix. 
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New York City organization appears 
to have rested upon multilateral con- 
tract agreements, several of the 
newer associations secured charters 
of incorporation, frequently through 
special acts of the state legislatures. 
The Western Associated Press, larg- 
est of the hinterland agencies, in 
1864 secured a special corporate 
grant from the legislature of Michi- 
gan. Besides tightening the bonds 
of membership, the incorporation 
gave the “associated press” groups 
certain competitive advantages in 
their struggle for control of news 
communications. For instance, the 
Michigan charter for the Western 
AP authorized it to undertake “pro- 
curing intelligence . . . from all parts 
of the world by telegraph or other- 
wise,” to sell stock to the amount of 
$500,000 to finance the legitimate 
business of the corporation, etc.” 


A DEFINITE, continuing legal 
entity with a tangible financial 
basis, the Western AP and similar 
associations which eventually joined 
forces with it presented an increas- 
ingly serious challenge to the New 
York City group and forced a cer- 
tain number of concessions from the 
latter, the most satisfactory being the 
creation of an inter-association ex- 
ecutive committee in the early 
eighties. The unabating struggle for 
supremacy among these associations, 
however, never permitted a thor- 
ough-going or long-lived program of 
cooperation. Moreover, the United 
Press, a rival service for those eve- 
ning newspapers and smaller city 
journals which had been forgotten 
by the various Associated Press 


“Laws of Michigan, 1865, Ch. 299; 
adapted from Rosewater, op. cit., p. 116. 


groups, offered keen competition and 
various blandishments for defection. 
Thus, during most of the 1870s and 
1880s, newsgathering services were 
kept in a constant state of flux by 
alternate compacts for mutual assist- 
ance and exchange of news, and sur- 
reptitious efforts to seize advantages 
over each other. With costs mount- 
ing after each new shift in relations, 
and with workaday news service in a 
chaotic condition because of these 
errant rivalries, it was logical that 
leading publishers should at length 
perceive that some permanent rem- 
edy was essential, and that that was 
one nationwide incorporation. 


The Two AP Incorporations 
The Western AP, which had sur- 
vived the internecine struggle with 
less financial strain than other 
groups, dominated the movement for 
a national organization, so that it was 
natural that the culmination of the 
plan should take place in the middle 
west. Application for a charter of 
incorporation for the “Associated 
Press of Illinois” was made in No- 
vember 1892. This application con- 
tained a fateful statement that the 
new national group was to have 
power 
to buy, gather and accumulate in- 
formation and news; to vend, supply, 
distribute and publish the same; to 
purchase, erect, lease, operate, and 
sell telegraph and telephone lines and 
other means of transmitting news; to 
publish periodicals; to make and deal 


in periodicals and other goods, wares 
and merchandise.” 


The charter was designed to give the 
new organization sufficient power to 
correct shortcomings apparent in its 
predecessors: The authority to deal 


2% Cf. Gramling, op. cit., p. 119; Rose- 
water, op. cit., p. 207. 
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in telegraph and telephone lines in 
particular appears to have been in- 
tended as a bargaining factor in fu- 
ture relations with commercial com- 
munications agencies to force down 
their rates on press messages. The 
other provisions aimed at giving the 
new association full legal capacity 
to match the tactics of rival commer- 
cial news services.” 

In one important respect, how- 
ever, the new Associated Press car- 
ried on a fundamental policy of the 
earlier regional organizations—from 
the outset its by-laws provided for 
exclusive membership and non-inter- 
course with other newspapers or 
news agencies. No new members 
were to be accepted except in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws of local 
members or boards of members in 
cities where AP newspapers were al- 
ready published; and no member 
was to accept or furnish news to out- 
siders, or to publish it in advance of 
the release date.” By-Law VII (2) 
also provided for the admission as 
charter members of newspapers of 
the old Western AP and the United 
Press, although the latter did not 
avail themselves of this privilege un- 
til the collapse of the old UP in 
1897. 

It had been expected, when the na- 
tional Associated Press was created, 
that the United Press could be per- 
suaded to sign a permanent ex- 
change agreement or even to merge 
with the new corporation. These 

2% Cf. Associated Press v. United Press, 
104 Ga. 51, 29 §.E. 869 (1898). 

2? By-Laws VII (2) and XI (7); see 
Fourth Annual Report (1897), appendix. 
Another news agency, the year before the 
incorporation of the AP of Illinois, had 
successfully defended a suit on this gen- 
eral proposition. Cf. Dunlap’s 


Service v. Stone, 60 Hun. 583, 15 N. Y. 8. 
2 (1891). 


plans fell through, however, and for 
the first five years of its existence the 
Illinois association faced severe com. 
petition from its wealthy rival, pos. 
sessed of a virtual monopoly of for. 
eign news through a contract with 
Reuters. Fortunately for the new as. 
sociation, it quickly attracted large 
numbers of members from the 
other “associated press” groups—the 
Northwestern AP (made up of news. 
papers of the upper Mississippi val- 
ley), the Southern AP, the New York 
State AP (made up of non-metro. 
politan newspapers), and many of 
the original members of the old New 
York Associated Press itself, when 
that organization collapsed in 1893, 
Despite its disadvantage in financial 
resources and exchange agreements 
at the outset, therefore, the AP of 
Illinois prospered apace, and when 
its new general manager, Melville E. 
Stone, outmaneuvered the UP in 
its negotiations for a new contract 
with Reuters, it dealt its rival a 
deathblow. In 1897, with the demise 
of the United Press, the AP of Illi. 
nois emerged as the only major news 
agency of the country, a national 
organization at last, and a giant of 
the newspaper industry. * 

With each new success in its plan 
of expansion, the AP grew more in- 
sistent upon its rules forbidding 
intercourse with outside agencies.” 
It peremptorily cut off members, or 
threatened to do so, for the slightest 
defection from its contracts.” It 
worked out improved rate agree- 


Thomas W. Barnes, “Newspaper 
Trust,” Central Law Journal, v. 31 (July- 

Aug., 1897), p. 569. 

2 Fourth Annual Report (1897), DP. 


66-78. 

Fifth Annual (1898), 
Sicth Annual (1899), PP. 
45-65. 
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the AP’s extending its service to a 
rival newspaper, the court upholding 
By-Law VII (2) entitling certain 
members of the old United Press to 
full membership.“ The Ohio State 
Journal had no better luck in a sim- 
ilar suit.” Failing to win concessions 
from the AP through court action, 
newspaper interests in a number of 
states investigated the possibilities of 
legislative remedies. Some years be- 
fore, during the era of regional news 
agency rivalries, the state of Ne- 
braska had enacted a statute requir- 
ing like charges by such agencies to 
all newspapers they served, and re- 
quiring commercial telegraph com- 
panies to provide equal facilities for 
all press messages and to accept and 
transmit all such messages.” Ken- 
tucky’s legislature now passed a bill, 
over its governor’s veto, requiring 
agents of foreign corporations to reg- 
ister with the proper state official and 
further stating: 


companies, or else made direct or in- 
direct trials of strength with them 
until it won concessions.” 


E ABSOLUTIST policies of the 

AP, of course, bred resentment 
and reaction among certain news- 
papers. The New York Sua, still 
under the editorship of Charles A. 
Dana, was especially bellicose, and 
in 1898 brought two suits against 
the Associated Press for the latter’s 
action in declaring the Sun “antago- 
nistic” to the association and there- 
fore not to be dealt with by other AP 
newspapers.” While the Sun’s equity 
suit for an injunction was denied 


action is interesting for the allega- 
tion in the complaint in equity that 
the AP was seeking by “contract, 
combination or conspiracy to mon- 
opolize, or to attempt to monopolize, 


All foreign corporations formed 
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and an Illinois anti-boycott statute of 
1891." 


Dana’s action was but one of sev- 
eral which arose on various parts of 
the by-laws. The Minneapolis Trib- 
une tried unsuccessfully to enjoin 


=Cf. the New York State AP’s interest 
in this question in Iron Age tw war 4 
Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Ala 498, 3 So. 449 (1888). 

=Cf. By-Law XI (8): “No member 
shall furnish or permit any one to furnish 
its special or other news to, or shall re- 
ceive news from, any person, firm or cor- 
poration which shall have been declared 
be antagonistic to the associa- 
tion . ; Fifth Annual Report (1898), 
appendix. 

case, Sun 4 Publishing 
Association v. Associated ess, is unre- 
ported except in the AP’s own two-volume 
collection, Law of the Associated Press, 
Sok 1 (New York, 1914), pp. 285-427, esp. 


for the purpose or engaged in the 
business of buying, gathering or ac- 
cumulating information or news, or of 
vending, supplying, distributing or 
publis hing the same, shall, as a con- 
dition of carrying on any part of said 
business in this State, at all times, 
vend, supply, distribute and publish 
the news and information ught, 
gathered or accumulated by it, to any 
and all persons, firms and ra- 
tions organized under the laws of this 
State . . . when such person, firm or 
corporation desires to buy or be sup- 
plied with such news and information 


Min 
Press, 83 


lis Tribune v. Associated 
. 350 (1897). 

% Ohio State Journal v. Associated 
Press, unreported except in Law of the 
Associated Press, v. 1, pp. 553-557. 

% Laws of Nebraska, 1883, p. 323; now 
in Compiled Statutes of Nebraska (1929), 
ss. 86-108 to 86-111. 


ments with commercial telegraph 

and the civil suit for damages was 

apparently settled out of court, the 

the gathering and selling of news” 

in violation of both the Federal anti- 
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so bought, gathered or accumulated 

by such foreign corporation . . .” 
The Tennessee legislature enacted a 
similar statute the following year.” 

These laws were, of course, part 
of the general anti-trust movement 
which was fomenting in state and 
national capitals during this period, 
but they were specifically aimed at 
the Associated Press of Illinois as 
the only major “foreign corpora- 
tion . . . engaged in . . . gathering or 
accumulating information or news.”” 
The challenge to the AP’s exclusive 
membership by-laws contained in 
these statutes was never taken up in 
the courts,” probably because the 
same year as the Tennessee enact- 
ment—1899—an epochal suit got 
under way in the home state of the 
“foreign corporation.” 


foes CHICAGO Inter Ocean, a 
charter member of the Illinois 
corporation, was suspended by the 
AP for exchanging news with the 
New York Sun, which itself had 
previously been declared antagonistic 
to the association." The /nter Ocean 
brought suits for injunction and 
damages, and carried the case from 
the original court, where the asso- 
ciation was upheld, through the in- 
termediate appellate court which 


7 Laws of Kentucky, 1898, No. 172; 
now in ‘arroll’s entucky Statutes 
ces). 88, 883a-1 to 883a-4. Italics sup- 
plied. 


% Laws of Tennessee, 1899, Ch. 286; 
now in Michie’s Tennessee Code (1938), 
ss. 6759-6761. 

8° Cf. emergency clause in original Ken- 
tucky bill, loc. cit. Note 37 above, declar- 
ing that “grievous discriminations are 
made by foreign corporations regulated by 
this act, and . . . monopolies have been 
created by such corporations .. .” 

“The new Associated Press of New 
York had a brief litigation involving the 
Kentucky registration law. Associated 
Press v. Commonwealth, 22 Ky. L. 
1229, 60 S. W. 295 (1901). 

“Cf. Note 33 above. 


also found for the AP,® to the state 
supreme court. This final tribunal, 
pointing to the original petition fo; 
incorporation in which the associa. 
tion had sought power to build and 
deal in telegraph and telephone lines, 
ruled—although the AP had never 
exercised this particular power—that 
the charter made it a business af. 
fected with a public interest. Th 
court thereupon made its historic de. 
cision: 

The organization of such a method 
of gathering information and new 
from so wide an extent of territory a 
is done by the appellee corporation, 
and the p Moen ination of that news, 
requires the expenditure of vast sums 
of money . .. Scarcely any news 
paper could organize and conduct the 
means of gathering the information 
that is centered in an association of 
the character of the appellee becaus 
of the enormous expense, and m 
paper could be regarded as a news 
paper of the day unless it had access 
to, and published the reports from, 
such an association as appellee. For 
news gathered from all parts of the 
country the various newspapers are 
almost solely dependent on such an 
association, and if they are prohibited 
from publishing it, or its use is re 
fused to them, their character « 
newspapers is destroyed and _ they 
would soon become practically worth- 
less publications. The Associated 
Press, from the time of its organiz- 
tion and establishment in busines, 
sold its news reports to various news 

papers who became members, and the 
culiouton of that news became of 
vast importance to the public, so that 
public interest is attached to the dis 
semination of that news. The mannet 
in which that corporation has used its 
franchise has charged its busines 
with a public interest. It has devoted 
its property to a public use, and has, 
in effect, granted to the public such 
an interest in its use that it must sub 
mit to be controlled by the public 


“Law of the Associated Press, v. |, 
pp. 59-68. 
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for the common good, to the extent of 
the interest it has thus created in the 
public in its private property. The 
sole purpose for which the news was 
gathered was that the same should be 
sold, and all newspaper publishers de- 
siring to purchase such news for pub- 
lication are entitled to purchase the 
same without discrimination against 
them.* 


Further indicating its conviction that 
the AP’s membership procedure con- 
tributed to the condition of a mon- 
opoly, the court added: 


To enforce the provisions of the 
contract and this by-law would enable 
the appellee to designate the charac- 
ter of the news that should be pub- 
lished, and whether true or false, 
there could be no check on it by pub- 
lishing news from other sources. Ap- 
pellee would be powerful in the crea- 
tion of a monopoly in its favor, and 
could dictate the character of news it 
would furnish and could prejudice the 
interests of the public. Such a power 
was never contemplated in its crea- 
tion and is hostile to public inter- 
ests. 


The decision, of course, was a 
stunning setback to the whole 
scheme of nationwide organization 
along the lines of exclusive member- 
ship which had been traditional with 
the earlier regional “associated 
press” groups. By this decision in 
its home state, the AP’s most valu- 
able intangible assets were in jeo- 
pardy in every other state, particu- 
larly in those such as Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, and Tennessee, where auxil- 
iary anti-trust legislation was aimed 
directly at it. The only other case 
which was currently brought to chal- 
lenge its exclusive membership 


ciated Press, 184 Ill. 438, 56 N. E 
825 (1900). 


“Tbid., at 826. The court denied the 
AP's petition for a rehearing. 


“Inter Ocean Publishing Co. v. Asso- 
5 . $22, 


rights was decided, almost at the 
same time as the /nter Ocean case, 
in favor of the association.“ Not- 
withstanding, the leaders of the As- 
sociated Press, fully corroborated by 
competent legal counsel, were con- 
vinced that the advantages they had 
sought under the Illinois corporation 
laws were now worthless. 


Accordingly, a search began for a 
state whose corporation laws would 
offer adequate guarantees for the 
kind of organization the leading AP 
members desired. New York pro- 
vided the answer: Since as early as 
1796, a variety of statutes relating to 
non-profit associations and societies 
had been enacted by the state legis- 
lature there. The state’s policy had 
always been to allow the greatest 
latitude to persons seeking incor- 
poration into such social groups. 
Accordingly, AP attorneys were able 
to report back to their clients with 
this interesting statute: 


Any corporation . . . organized un- 
der this article for the purpose of 
gathering, obtaining and procuring 
information and _ intelligence, tele- 
graphic or otherwise, for the use and 
benefit of its members, and to furnish 
and supply the same to its members 
for publication in newspapers owned 
or represented by them may admit as 
members thereof, other associations, 
partnerships and individuals engaged 
in the same busiriess or in the publica- 
tion of newspapers, periodicals or 
other publications, upon such terms 
and conditions, not inconsistent with 
law or with its certificate of incor- 


# State ex rel. Star Publishing Co. v. 
Associated Press, 159 Mo. 410, 60 8. W. 
91 (1900). For earlier cases, involving 
various aspects of exclusive membership 
under the by-laws of regional AP groups, 
cf. Matthews v. New York State Associated 
Press, 136 N. Y. 333, 32 N. E. 981 
(1893) ; and Metropolitan Bank Co. v. St. 
Louis Dispatch Co., 149 U. 8. 436, 13 8. 
Ct. 944, 37 L. Ed. 799 (1893). 
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ation, as may be prescribed in its 
bylaws. 


E CHANGEOVER to the new 

jurisdiction proceeded swiftly; 
the Illinois court decision was ren- 
dered February 19, 1900, and the cer- 
tificate of incorporation in New York 
was obtained on May 22 of the same 
year. On September 30, 1900, the 
last wire service of the Illinois as- 
sociation was filed, and it formally 
signaled the end of its existence at a 
stockholders’ meeting in December 
at which not even a quorum was 
present, the legal steps having been 
completed by the retiring directors.“ 
The claims of the /nter Ocean were 
settled and the suits brought both by 
that newspaper and the New York 
Sun were dismissed; and the new 
Associated Press of New York pur- 
chased all outstanding contracts and 
the physical assets of the Illinois 
corporation.“ 

Table II outlines some of the sig- 
nificant points of comparison be- 
tween the old corporation and the 
new. The New York charter had pro- 
vided virtually unlimited freedom for 
the new association to regulate its 
membership as it saw fit: 


© Laws of New York, 1895, Ch. 559, as 
amended by Laws, 1901, Ch. 436; found in 
Consolidated Laws, 1909, pp. 2265-2266. 
Italics supplied. The news agency proviso 
and similar special clauses of the Mem- 
bership Corporations Law were eliminated 
in the general amendment of 1926, which 
provided, however, that all rights already 
existing under these clauses should be 
preserved. Laws, 1926, Ch. 722, s. 3. The 
present Membership Corporations Law is 
found in McKinney’s Consolidated Statutes 
of New York (1941), Bk. 34, s. 20. 

47 Cf. Rosewater, op. cit., p. 271. 

“Ibid.; First Annual Report (1901), 
pp. 24, 66, 67. The Illinois AP also had 
to dispose of a suit brought to recover 
$10,000 paid for membership prior to the 
Inter Ocean decision. Milwaukee News v. 
Associated Press, 114 Ill App. 241 
(1904), remanded and finally determined 
| Pv ad of the AP, 190 Ill. App. 77 


The said corporation is an asso. 
ciation of certain persons who, own. 
ing or representing certain news. 
papers, unite in a mutual and coop. 
erative organization for the collection 
and interchange, with ater econ- 
omy and efficiency, of information and 
intelligence for publication in the 
newspa owned or represented by 
them. er owners or representatives 
of newspapers, from time to time, may 
be elected to membership in such 
manner and upon and subject to such 
conditions, regulations and limitations 
as may be prescribed by the by-laws, 
and no person not so elected shall 
have any right or athe in the cor. 
poration or enjoy any o privile 
or benefits thereof.” gi 


Under this carte blanche the former 
supposed benefits of the Illinois cor. 
poration were asserted in stronger 
language. A resolution was offered 
at the first meeting of the new AP, 
forbidding the use by rival press 
associations of any facilities in the 
same “office or building” with AP 
operators.” Another highly signif- 
cant feature was the important “right 
of protest” which was written into 
By-Law III (6): 


The members of this Corporation 
may, by an affirmative vote of seven- 
ighths of all the members, confer 
upon a member (with such limitations 
as may be at the time prescribed) 1 
right of protest against the admission 
of new members by the Board of Di- 
rectors. The right of protest, within 
the limits specified at the time it is 
conferred, shall empower the member 
holding it to demand a vote of the 
members of the Corporation on ll 
applications for the admission of new 
members within the district for which 
it is conferred.™ 


4° Second Annual Report (1902), p. 91. 
Italics supplied. , 
5° First Annual Report (1901), p. 80. 
51 References for this and the three suc- 
ceeding By-Laws are given in the notes 
to Table IT. 
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TABLE Il 


51 


Comparative Outline of Corporation By-Laws of AP of Illinois and 


AP of New York 


Subject 


AP of Illinois 


AP of New York 


board of directors 


11 directors (By-Law IV) 


proprietors of news eli- 
gible to receive A 
ports (VI) 


application to board of direc- 
tors, accompanied by neces- 
sary consent of local boards; 
contract stipulating compli- 
ance with by-laws and secured 
by deposit of newspaper’s 
stock (VII) 


certificates of two classes: 
Series A entitles holder to 
protection from competition 
as well as news service; Series 
B entitles holder only to news 
service (VIII) 


news to be received by mem- 
bers only within stated hours; 
member allowed to withdraw 
on vote of majority of board 
after paying assessments and 
— AP stocks, etc. 


where there is more than one 
Series A certificate holder in 
a city, local board of Series 
A papers to be formed to 
supervise AP by-laws and 
give or withhold consent to 
application of competitor (X) 


furnish all spontaneous news 
to AP; not to furnish news 
to non-members or any 

sons antagonistic to AP 


15 directors (By-Law V) 


owner or representative of 

newspaper; proof of status re- 

; transfer of member- 

ip on death of owner or sale 
of newspaper (II) 


board of directors may begin 
service if application is not 
protested, but four-fifths vote 


in same field as 


(IIT) 


1 vote for each member, extra 
vote for each $25 bond. up to 
$1000; news to be received as 
stipulated in contract; news 
not to be given to non-mem- 
bers; 6 months’ notice of in- _ 
tent to withdraw (VII) 


same; must agree to give up 
any exclusive news service if 
requested (VIII) 


Sources: Fourth Annual Report (1897), 
appendix. 


pT First Annual Report (1901), 
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Normally, a four-fifths vote of all 
AP members was to be sufficient to 
admit new members.” However, the 
votes of AP members were to be al- 
lotted as follows: Each member was 
entitled to one vote upon the fact of 
his election to membership, and one 
additional vote for each $25 worth 
of bonds of the corporation up to 
$1000 purchased by him.” Within 
the first decade of the new corpora- 
tion’s existence it is reported that 
this provision made it possible for 
the large newspapers among the 495 
charter members to control 5200 of 
approximately 6000 total votes.“ At 
any rate, these provisions show the 
determination of old-line AP pub- 
lishers to reap the fullest possible 
benefits from the type of newsgath- 
ering entity they had fought through 
so many legal difficulties to attain. 


The AP and the Federal Anti-Trust 
Question 


The juridical background against 
which the AP leaders were maneuv- 
ering their corporate destinies under- 
went a significant change in the 
years following the new New York 


charter. For one thing, the anti- 
trust movement reached a climax, 
and for another, the prosecution of 
such cases centered more generally 
in federal, rather than state, courts. 
Under the Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and again during the 
“progressive movement” of Woodrow 
Wilson’s first term of office, a num- 
ber of large corporations bore the 
brunt of trust-busting programs ini- 
tiated by the government itself or 
on behalf of numerous individuals 
and competing companies which 
By-Law III (1 


). 
58 By-Laws VII @) and XII (1). 
% Lee, op. cit., p. 524. 


feared they were being threatened 
with bankruptcy. 

There appears to have been some 
talk of action directed at the ney 
Associated Press and its iron-clad 
by-laws,” but for some reason—p. 
sibly because of the appearance of 
new United Press and the Interna. 
tional News Service to meet the 
needs of non-AP publishers—no def. 
inite move was made until 1914, I 
that year the New York Sua, still 
vigorous in its opposition to the idea 
of an exclusive membership new 
service, filed the brief of a detailed 
complaint against the AP with the 
United States Attorney General a: 
well as with the judiciary committee: 
of both houses of Congress, which at 
this time was considering means of 
strengthening the Sherman Act. 

The Sun’s complaint sketched in 
detail, with emphasis, of course, upon 
the monopolistic aspects, the growth 
of news agencies and the gradual 
elimination of competition preceding 
the AP incorporation of 1900. Fur 
ther, the complaint alleged that the 
AP had entered into an international 
news cartel with Reuters, Wolff, and 
Havas to monopolize the news of the 
whole world.” The complaint con 
cluded with a catalog of specific in 
stances in which the Associated 
Press, both as an Illinois and a New 
York corporation, had allegedly boy: 
cotted the Sun over a period of two 
decades.” 


The Attorney General found 10 


% Ibid., pp. 524-525; and cf. New York 
Times, April 8, 1914. 

% The AP’s ‘Version of its relations with 
the so-called “Ring Combination” of for 
eign news agencies is told in Ket 
— Barriers Down (New York, 

% The Sun’s presentment is found 1 
Law of the Associated Press, v. 1, DP. 
644 72 
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flaw in the general corporate struc- 
ture and program of the AP, but did 
cast some doubt on its policy of for- 
bidding its members to buy news 
from competing agencies.” Accord- 
ingly, at its 1915 convention, the AP 
members amended this part of the 
by-laws.” With this concession thus 
ending the non-intercourse tradition 
dating from 1848, and with the rapid 
waning of the trust-busting move- 
ment in the period of the first World 
War and the 1920s, the prospect of 
Federal prosecution of the AP under 
the anti-trust laws considerably les- 
sened. 


NTERNAL adjustments were made 
in later years upon complaints of 
publishers within the association. In 
1928 the right of protest was ac- 
corded all members, and the number 
of votes was increased by allowing 
all members to purchase $25 bonds 
in proportion to their weekly AP 
assessments.” In the 1930s, after 
prolonged agitation by many mem- 
bers, the association increased its 
board of directors from fifteen to 
eighteen to permit representation of 
newspapers in smaller cities.” 
Thus, it was not until another era 
of trust-busting that the AP was to 
encounter perhaps the final challenge 
to its plan of organization. In the 
latter part of the 1930s, a number 
of profit and non-profit corporations 


The opinion is unreported; see New 
York Times, March 17, 1915. 

%® By-Law VII (8); Fifteenth Annual 
Report (1915), appendix. 

© By-Law III (6); Twenty-eighth An- 
nual Report (1928), appendix. e right 
of protest itself was upheld by a Montana 
district court in 1901. Cf. Helena Record 
v. Helena Independent, unreported except 
ef A of the Associated Press, v. 1, pp. 

"By-Law V; Thirty-seventh Annual 
Report (1937), appendix. 


came under the eye of the federal 
government, including one promin- 
ent, non-profit professional organiza- 
tion—the American Medical Associa- 
tion. With the Attorney General’s 
office manifestly interested in as- 
pects of monopoly to a greater de- 
gree than it had been in years, it 
was natural that certain disgruntled 
publishers should turn to it when 
their applications for AP member- 
ships were rejected. Two such com- 
plaints were filed in 1941—one by 
the Washington Times-Herald, the 
other by the Chicago Sun.” 


At a special meeting of the AP 
board of directors in June 1942, the 
United States Department of Justice 
formally submitted two inquiries: 
Whether the AP would agree to a 
stipulation of facts which the Attor- 
ney General challenged as monop- 
olistic, so that the question could be 
taken immediately before the Su- 
preme Court; and whether the asso- 
ciation would permit examination of 
its records in the process of prepar- 
ing the stipulation.” The AP re- 
jected the requests, and the follow- 
ing August Attorney General Biddle 
formally filed a complaint in the 
Federal district court in New York, 
citing the rejected applications of 
the Sun and Times-Herald and the 
cutting off of picture service to Fed- 
erated Press, a labor news agency, 
by Wide World Photos upon the lat- 
ter’s acquisition by the Associated 
Press, as instances of violation of the 

®& E&P, v. 75 (Sept. 5, 1942), p. 36. 
The annual reports of the AP for the 
years 1920-1940 show a number of re- 
jected applications, but apparently no fur- 


ther action was taken by unsuccessful 
newspapers, 

* Ibid. The full chronology of the liti- 
gation against the AP is best summarized 
in E€P, v. 78 (June 23, 1945), p. 26. 
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anti-trust laws. Citing the indispen- 
sability of news service to modern 
newspapers, the government asked a 
permanent injunction against the AP 
as the most equitable means of dis- 
solving three “barriers” in restraint 
of interstate commerce in news. 
These barriers were, according to 
the complaint: (1) The “capacity 
and opportunity to influence votes” 
against an applicant in furtherance 
of “the principle that exclusion of 
competitors from AP service is one 
of the privileges attaching to AP 
membership”; (2) the requirement 
that an accepted applicant who is a 
competitor of an established mem- 
ber pay such member a sum equal 
to 10 per cent of the member’s AP 
assessments since the incorporation 
of 1900; and (3) the requirement 
that an applicant relinquish any ex- 
clusive news services he had prev- 
iously enjoyed, unless he can per- 
suade these services to supply all 
other AP newspapers on equal 
terms.“ 

To expedite the trial of a case out- 
lined in such proportions, the gov- 
ernment created a special three-man 
court consisting of Judges Augustus 
N. Hand, Learned Hand, and 
Thomas W. Swan. The Chicago 
Tribune entered the case, filing a 
separate answer to the government’s 
charges together with that of the 
Associated Press, in October.” A 
number of interrogatories were taken 
on both sides, and it was not until 


«Cf. special E&P supplement in v. 75 
(Nov. 21, 1942), containing text of gov- 
ernment complaint and AP and Chicago 
Tribune answers. With respect to the 
“10 per cent requirement,” both sides in 
subsequent pleadings called attention to 
the analogous provisions in contracts of 
both U. P. and I. N. 8S. 

Ibid, 10. 


the fall of 1943 that the court was 
prepared to hand down its decision, 
At that time, with modifications and 
amendments to the original plead. 
ings, the government’s case rested on 
four allegations of restraint of traf. 
fic in news: The AP by-laws restrict. 
ing membership under a general 
right of protest; the by-laws forbid. 
ding communication of news to other 
agencies or publications; “ the stop- 
page of news picture service to for. 
mer clients of Wide World Photos 
who were in competition with AP; 
and the exclusive news exchange 
agreement with Canadian Press.” 

NCENTRATING its main at 

tention upon the by-laws, the 
court said of the AP’s general plan 
of incorporation that it was “not a 
monopoly in the sense that member- 
ship is necessary to build up, or sup- 
port, even a great newspaper.” How- 
ever, it added, “monopoly is a rela- 
tive word.” 


In the production of news every 
step involves the conscious interven- 
tion of some news gatherer, and two 
accounts of the same event will never 
be the same ... For these reasons, it 
is impossible to treat two news serv- 
ices as interchangeable, and to de 
prive a newspaper of the benefit of 
any service of the first rating is to 
deprive the reading public of means 
of information which it should 
have...” 


Recognizing the AP’s initiative in 
amending its by-laws to remove the 
right of protest from the immediate 
competitors of the applicant, the 


®In April, 1942, the AP modified these 
by-laws upon advice that the government 
considered them monopolistic. By-Law 
VII (8); Forty-second Annual Report 
(1942), appendix. 

® United States v. Associated Press, 52 
F. Supp. 362, 364 (1943). 

Tbid., at 371. 

© Ibid., at 372. 
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court held that this “by no means 
opened membership to all those who 
would be entitled to it,” and there- 
fore the possibility of veto on the 
grounds of competition remained a 
threat to the public interest in free 
and complete news. 


... only a few members 
will have any direct personal interest 
in keeping out an applicant, the rest 
will not feel free to judge him regard- 
less of the effect of his admission on 
his competitors. Each will knéw that 
the time may come when he will him- 
self be faced with the application of a 
competitor, and that will be true even 
as to those in whose ‘field’ no oppo- 
nent has as yet appeared. Unless he 
supports those who now object to the 
admission of their competitor, he will 
not in future be likely to get their 
support against his own. A by-law 


which leaves it open to members to 
vote solely as their self-interest may 
whatever public 


dictate, disregards 

interest may exist.” 
In view of these considerations, 
therefore, the special district court 
declared that the AP’s membership 
policy must be so mudified as to pre- 
vent members in the same field as 
the applicant from placing any sort 
of conditions upon his petition. The 
court, however, recognized the extra- 
ordinary circumstances surrounding 
the whole question, and plainly in- 
vited both parties to take an appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court 
for final review.” 


This was the course taken imme- 
diately following the decision, the 
lower court granting a stay of execu- 


Ibid., at 370-371. 
Ibid. 
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tion of its orders until the higher 
tribunal could dispose of the appeal. 
It was not until a year and a half 
later that the Supreme Court was 
ready to do this, and when in June 
1945 it did so, the majority of five 
issued three separate opinions and 
the dissenting minority of three is- 
sued two. Justice Jackson, the ninth 
jurist, abstained from participating 
in the discussions of the case be- 
cause he had been Attorney General 
during the early part of the litiga- 
tion. Justice Black, with Justices 
Reed and Rutledge concurring, up- 
held the original court’s ruling with 
the simple statement: 


It is ap t that the exclusive 
right to publish news in a given field, 
furnished by AP and all of its mem- 

» gives many newspapers a com- 
petitive advantage over their rivals. 
Conversely, a newspaper without AP 
service is more than likely to be at a 
competitive disadvantage. The District 
Court stated that it was to secure this 
advantage over rivals that the By- 
Laws existed.” 


In a separate opinion for the ma- 
jority, Justice Douglas was more 
positive in his belief that the general 
AP policies of exclusive news ex- 
changes tended toward a monopoly 
in information,” while the third ma- 
jority view, written by Justice Frank- 
furter, also elaborated upon the 
monopolistic possibilities: 

The by-laws in controversy operaie 
in substance as a network of agree- 
ments among the members of the As- 
sociated Press whereby they mobilize 
the interest of all against the danger 
of competition to each by a present 
and future rival—to the extent that 
inability to obtain an Associated 
™ Associated Press v. United States, 324 

U. 8 , 65 S. Ct. 1416, 1423, 89 L. 


Ed. 1512 (1945). Italics supplied. 
78 Ibid., at 1426-1427. 
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ort enough, while this opinion was being 
handed down, another Federal court, in 
52 California, was upholding another AP 
by-law requiring two years’ notice by a 
publisher before withdrawing from mem- 
bership. Cf. Associated Press v. Emmett, 
45 F. Supp. 907 (1943). i 
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Press ‘franchise’ is a serious factor in 
the competition between papers in the 
same city ... The business of the 
press, and therefore the business of 
the Associated Press, is the promotion 
of truth regarding public matters by 
furnishing the basis for an under- 
standing of them ... And so, the in- 
cidence of restraints upon the promo- 
tion of truth through denial of access 
to the basis for understanding calls 
into play considerations very different 
from comparable restraints in a coop- 
erative enterprise having merely a 
commercial aspect ... The interest 
of the public is to have the flow of 
news not trammeled by the combined 
self-interest of those who enjoy a 
unique constitutional position pre- 
cisely because of the public depend- 
ence on a free press. A public inter- 
est so essential to the vitality of our 
democratic government may be de- 
feated by private restraints no less 
than by public censorship.” 


With this opinion in particular, 
the latest case relates directly to the 
dictum of the Illinois supreme court 
in the Inter Ocean case—that the 
public interest in having the widest 
possible freedom of access to all 
means of news communication out- 
weighs any economic benefits accru- 
ing to individual newspapers or 
newspaper groups, if the latter in 
any way prejudice this public inter- 
est.” Upon this theory, which is both 
a theory of freedom of the press and 
freedom of competition, the majority 
views largely rest. On the other hand, 
the dissenting justices heavily at- 
tacked the decision upon two points 
of practical experience: The suc- 
cessful existence of rival news agen- 
cies as actual safeguards to the prin- 


% Ibid., at 1427-1428. 

75 On the general constitutional question 
of what constitutes a public interest war- 
ranting judicial inquiry and legislative 
regulation, cf. Nebbia v. People of the 
State of New York, 291 U. 8S. 502, 54 S. 
Ct. 505, 78 L. Ed, 940 (1934). 


ciple of free and comprehensive cup. 
munication of news; and the extrem 
difficulty of applying any legal cur 
to the allegedly bad practices 
exclusive membership. 


Justice Roberts, writing for hin. 
self and Chief Justice Stone, pointe 
out that in 1942, when the Associated 
Press spent $12,986,000 on its ney; 
service, the United Press spent 
$8,628,000, and the International 


News Service $9,434,000." More. 
over, he said: 


From now on the AP is to oper 
ate under the tutelage of the court... 
However the by-laws may be amended, 
and whatever judicial blessing ma 
be given the new text, it is certain 
that every refusal to deal with an 
newspaper will evoke a fresh exer. 
cise of the judicial guardianship ... 
It is not protecting a freedom but 
confining it to prescribe where and 
how and under what conditions on 
must impart the literary product of 
his thought and research.” 


In a separate dissenting opinion, 
Justice Murphy added: 


If it were true that the Associated 
Press ag ge or dominates the 
newspaper field, these by-law prov: 
sions might be found to be unreason- 
able restraints of trade. Then th 
unfairness of excluding outside nev: 
papers because of their competition 
would be manifest. But the gover 
ment makes no such claim ... 4 
brisk rivalry with the United Pres 
and the International News Service i: 
recognized in these matters. Ass 
ciated Press thus has no _ povtt 
through the use of its by-laws or be 
cause of its size, to exclude non-met- 
bers from receiving or obtaining new: 
reports. In this respect there is ™ 
basis for concluding that the by-lav: 
will “necessarily” restrain trade.” 


7 Loc. cit., Note 72, at 1434. 
7 Ibid., at 1437. 
73 Ibid., at 1440. 
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However disjointed the various 
opinions in this case may be—as evi- 
denced by the special district court’s 
invitation to the parties to take an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, and 
the several independent statements 
of the Supreme Court justices—the 
effect of the order affirming the orig- 
inal judgment is to end the long de- 
bate on exclusive memberships in 
newsgathering associations. The Su- 
preme Court denied a petition for a 
rehearing of the case,” and the Asso- 
ciated Press proceeded thereupon to 
the amending of its membership 
rules to conform to the original court 
order. Early in 1946 the district 
court expressed its satisfaction with 
the AP’s efforts at compliance by 
dissolving the injunction which it 
had issued restraining its condemned 
operations.” 


TIL SUCH time, then, as Con- 

gress may be prevailed upon to 
exempt the AP and other news serv- 
ices from the anti-trust laws, the 
question posed in the AP anti-trust 
case seems to be settled. Looking at 
the decision in its historical perspec- 
tive, it would seem to be too belated 
to have achieved more than a theo- 
retical adjustment in American jour- 
nalism. The idea of exclusive mem- 
berships for newsgathering associa- 
tions is virtually as old as organized 
newsgathering itself—as witness the 
history of news agencies sketched 
earlier in this study. So many prev- 
ious legal efforts to combat this idea 
resulted in failure, that long ago the 


325 U. S. , 66 8S. Ct. 6, 90 L. 
Ed. 62 (1945). 


* E&P, v. 79 (Feb. 2, 1946), p. 16. 


majority of “disfranchised” pub- 
lishers turned to other agencies, and 
in turn gave them such material sup- 
port that they are now solidly pros- 
perous rivals. Moreover, in the years 
since the AP modified its rule against 
intercourse with other news services, 
many AP newspapers have added 
both UP and INS facilities to 
their original AP budgets. More 
than 1200 out of a total of approxi- 
mately 1900 dailies in the United 
States, as well as some weekly news- 
papers, are AP members; and sev- 
eral hundred of these also take 
another service." It is hard to see, 
therefore, that the court decision is 
likely to upset the journalistic bal- 
ance of nature. Moreover, newcom- 
ers in the daily field are relatively 
few, because of the high cost of ini- 
tiating a newspaper under present 
publishing conditions; and _ those 
which do appear will not necessarily 
confine themselves to one news serv- 
ice, and that the Associated Press. 
Perhaps, as many supporters of 
the government’s suit have claimed, 
the whole litigation was primarily a 
fight upon a principle, to free the 
press from even the semblance of 
monopoly. And if a monopoly should 
ever actually develop, it is entirely 
possible that the present decision, in 
the light of Justice Frankfurter’s 
words, may serve to safeguard “the 
promotion of truth regarding public 
matters” by preserving untrammeled 
“the basis for understanding them.” 


8 Cf. E&P, v. 75 (Sept. 5, 1942), p. 36, 
and various E&P Yearbook numbers. In 
addition to its newspaper clients, United 
Press serves a considerable number of 
radio stations. 
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Henry Watterson’s Editorial Style: 
An Interpretative Analysis 


By Leonard Niel Plummer 


This article, by the chairman of the Departmen 
of Journalism at the University of Kentucky, is 
based on research growing out of the author's 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Wis. 
consin on Watterson as a political leader. 


ENRY WATTERSON, master of 

editorial page of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal for a half century, 
knew he was a personage. In a sense 
this was true from childhood when, 
as the precocious semi-invalid off- 
spring of a well-to-do Tennessee fam- 
ily, he watched the movements of of- 
ficial Washington, met people of im- 
portance in company with his Con- 
gressman father, and heard himself 
admired as “Harvey’s boy.” Appar- 
ently, he never suffered the pangs of 
shyness, but experienced at an early 
age the pleasant sensation that comes 
to those who suspect that they alone 
hold correct information on men and 
affairs. 

This had had an important effect 
in later years upon his style of 
writing. The picturesque eccentrici- 
ties and slashing iconoclasm of the 
Watterson style excluded doubt from 
the purview of its author. Authority 
was his; this he accepted beyond dis- 
pute. He was convinced that he knew 
what people wanted of a newspaper. 
Only five years after the Courier- 
Journal made its first appearance he 
told the members of the Indiana 
Press Association that the people 
“want to feel, first of all, that it is 


reliable; that it is uncontrolled by 
sordid interests, and unseduced by 
passion and prejudice, which the un. 
excited heart of our better nature 
secretly tells us are unjust.” * No dis 
guise could mask this view; it was 
unmistakably the call of the personal 
journalist. Small wonder that one 
writer said Watterson’s editorial 
often were “redundant with a finality 
smacking of the Judgment Seat it. 
self.” 

Many attempts have been made to 
assay the quality of his style of writ- 
ing that bound readers of the Cour. 
ier-Journal to the editorial page. Ar 
thur Krock, who compiled a book of 
Watterson editorials, suggested that 
it was a “rhythmic quality of diction 
which explains much of this jour- 
nalist’s hold upon his audience.” 
George Ade declared that the writing 
men envied Watterson because he 
“combined force with rhythm in his 
editorial style. It is strange how 


1The address “ 


The American Newspa- 
per,” 


was delivered at Indianapolis, May 
1, 1873. See Henry Watterson, The Com- 
promises of Life (New York: Fox, Dut- 
field & Co., 1903), for this and other ad- 
dresses by "Watterson. 

2 Nation, CVII: 164 (Aug. 17, 1918). 

3 Arthur Krock, Editorials 
Watterson (Louisville : The Courier-Jour- 
nal Company, 1923), p. 15. 
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not permit the stuffy atmosphere of 
the sanctum to asphyxiate his faith- 
ful muse.”” 


A contemporary Kentucky news- 
paperman, in a more realistic vein. 
explained that he could be “ornate 
and incisive, humorous and majestic, 
serious and satirical in the same ar- 
ticle .. . He could exaggerate with 
plausibility, criticize with caustic 
wrath, and enrich his writings with 
all the charms of a fertile, experi- 
enced and profound mind.” He had, 
said Opie Read, “the cultivated 
grace, the charm of the literary ath- 


lete.”” 


In these remarks, made near the 
close of Watterson’s career, it is im- 
possible to overlook a certain em- 
phasis upon violence, or at least an 
emphasis upon vigor of expression. 
His earlier writings in the Courier- 
Journal often showed signs of haste 
and emotion. Surveying Southern 
newspaper writers in 1875, Henry W. 
Grady, a contemporary, wrote in the 
Atlanta Herald that while Watterson 


was “pert always, entertaining us- 
ually, and brilliant sometimes,” there 
was a “slouchiness and slanginess 
meabout his editorial that even a pe- 


Apart from his haste or violence 


* Courier-Journal, March 2, 1919. 

Ibid, quoting the Russell Times. Booth 
Tarkington noted his “ferocity” while 
Keats Speed stated simply: “If you read 
we can’t be neutral.” 


"Russell Franklin Terrell, A Study of 
the Early Journalistic Writings of Henry 
W. Grady (Nashville, Tenn.: George Pea- 
body College, 1927), 128-130. 


or vigor, Watterson had, however, 
another distinctive style. This ap- 
peared when he chose to depart from 
controversial subjects, and as a 
gifted conversationalist, settled him- 
self for a chat with his readers. For- 
gotten would be the jolting phrases, 
sometimes harsh with sarcasm, and 
in their place appeared long, pol- 
ished sentences, about which there 
lingered a “delicious perfume of the 
Old South.”* In this vein he wrote 
more often during the last years of 
his life, reserving his fire for more 
compelling issues. He wrote his auto- 
biography in the mellowness of his 
conversational style, but the first of 
his Pulitzer prize editorials, written 
in 1917 when he was 77 years old, 
displayed the Watterson of the firing 
line.’ In these editorials he was back 
in the saddle, smashing down all 
opposition, vanquishing opponents 
with the sweep of his pen and the 
flourish of a metaphor. 

Sometimes his virile style gained 
effectiveness from another quality. 
This was the unpredictability of his 
method of attack. He simply ex- 
ploded in a storm of words and this, 
too, was effective. Once a statement 
attributed to the Courier-Journal by 
another newspaper irritated Watter- 
son. In his editorial of reply he 
opened with an outline of the facts 
but finally burst forth with: 

Oh journalism, where is thy blush? 

Oh Republicanism hast thou no sense 

of shame? Words, words, words! 

Chatter, chatter, chatter! The clock 


fell down, the mice ran round, dick- 
ery, dickery, dock. 


He concluded with a vigorous 
round of historical incidents to prove 


8 William H. McHugh in the Courier- 
Journal, March 2, 1919. 


® Courier-Journal, April 7, 1917. 
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his point.” It was all a part of 
“Marse Henry.” 


ATTERSON was never at loss 

for a topic upon which to train 
his editorial sights. At one time he 
might hold forth:upon some point of 
history; again, the qualities of an 
author, or the foibles of the smart 
set. And then, when the comments 
of his contemporaries began to pour 
off the presses, he studied the field 
for adversaries, and plunged into the 
battle. Frequently, he spotted a com- 
ment which he regarded as lese ma- 
jeste, and then truly the columns of 
the Courier-Journal burned with the 
acid of his pen. He was at his best 
while attacking. After one such en- 
counter in 1916, Stillman H. Bing- 
ham, editor of the Duluth Herald, 
wrote to Watterson: 

In classifying the Courier-Journal 
as Conservative-Tory for rhetorical 
purposes only, I didn’t realize what I 
was stumbling into. I am not apol- 
ogizing; only rejoicing that I am still 

ive. I feel a good deal like the fel- 
low who tried to take in too damn 
much territory, and can only do my 


best and pray for a storm to interrupt 
the engagement.” 


When on another occasion the ed- 
itor of the Daily Journal, of Indian- 
apolis, challenged Watterson in an 
interpretation of a point of Civil War 
history, a letter was forthcoming 
which stated in part: 


However, I think the Journal made 
a pretty good retreat and got off in 
fairly good shape. It was magnani- 
mous in you not to order a pursuit. 
You really had much the better of 
the bout .. .” 


2° Courier-Journal, Nov. 12, 1904. 


1 Henry Watterson Papers, XXIII: No. 
5512 (Library of Congress). 

3 Ibid., II: No. 1347 (Library of Con- 
gress). 


Another editor stated simply tha 
“Mr. Watterson once in the heat of 
a controversy consigned me to a ‘Re. 
publican Hell’.” * 


Around such a man legends por. 


traying him in many of his activities 


naturally sprang up. Many of they 
were fictitious, but undenied. They 
were handed down from generation 
to generation, and went the rounds of 
the newspaper offices to become ; 
part of the Watterson tradition. One 
typical story related that Watterson 
had never had to “take back” except 
on one occasion. He was editing the 
Rebel, Confederate newspaper, when 
he was surprised by Union soldiers 
Watterson, according to the ston, 
fled while the Yankees promptly 
seized the abandoned type, stuffed it 
into their guns and fired it at the 
fleeing editor. Thus, he had to “take 
back” his words. 


Some stories attempted to describe 
the extent of the illegibility of th 
Watterson handwriting. In general, 
these stories were similar to thos 
told of Horace Greeley’s scravl 
Others recited eccentricities of his 
style of writing. One writer related 
that Watterson found a boy in his 
office searching for a word in the 
dictionary. “That’s all right,” Wa 
terson admonished. “Take all the 
nouns or most of the verbs, but leave 
the adjectives—I'm going to w 
them all tonight in a little task o 
taking the hide off Governor Willian 
O. Bradley.” 


Watterson heard these _ stories 
smiled, and went his way unpe: 
turbed. He asked only that no on 
doubt his intellectual honesty ani, 


18 James W. Green in the Courier-Jow- 
nal, March 2, 1919. 


% Columbia (8.C.) Record, Oct. 2, 19%. 
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of course, that of the Courier-Jour- 
nal If there were doubters, they 
could take the consequences deliv- 
ered with all the verbal and rhetori- 
cal devices at Watterson’s command. 
That, too, was a part of the Watter- 
son tradition and Watterson was not 
one to step out of the role which 
time, circumstances, and his own re- 
markable personality had designed 
for him. If anything, he played up to 
it.* accepting it as a part of his job 
® both in speech and in writing. In 
such circumstances, of course, the 
usual anonymity of the newspaper 
writer never could have shut him off 
from the world. He was the Courier- 
Journal. 


It has been suggested that Watter- 
son used the methods of the politi- 
cian.” Applied to journalism, this 
meant that he dramatized the matters 
toward which he directed the atten- 
tion of his readers. Party warfare 
echoed with the rattle of musketry 
and the clamor of battle; public men 
paraded across the pages of the 
Courier-Journal arrayed in symbols 
and historical parallels; apt phrases 
leaped from the pages to be repeated 
and discussed; government appeared 
not as machinery but as a living 
force which could be seen and under- 
stood in the actions and motives of 


%See Henry Watterson Papers, XIV: 
No. 3626. 

an editorial entitled “Every Man 
His Own Boswell,” Watterson gave evi- 
dence that he appreciated the role in 
which he had been cast. He related the 
imaginary approach of a reporter who 
asked for an interview, explaining that 
his job depended on it. To this Watterson 
replied, “Refuse to talk, you jackanapes! 
What am I here for but to talk? What 
was this station built for but to shelter 
me whilst I talk? What is that train wait- 
ing for but to hear me talk? Do you see 
this grip, sir? It contains nothing but 
six-shooters, mint juleps and talk, sir!” 
Courier-Journal, Feb. 19, 1908. 

“ Terrell, op. cit., 65. 


those personalities who manned the 
machinery; the Courier-Journal and 
its editors were vibrantly independ- 
ent,” and there was a God in Heaven. 
With these, Watterson plied his 
trade. His choice of words and other 
elements of his style, however, re- 
quire further attention. 


1. Words 


“Words, however cleverly writ on 
paper, are after all but words,” 
Watterson wrote near the close of his 
life.” This statement is hardly in 
keeping with the observation of a 
contemporary Southern editor that 
Watterson: “could take the English 
language, sling it around his head 
and make it pop like a whip-crack- 
er.” 


Whence came the fire that burned 
in the Watterson essay? Very likely 
it sprang partly from the independ- 
ence that Watterson enjoyed as mas- 
ter of the editorial policy of the 
Courier-Journal, and found fuel in 
the depth of Watterson’s conviction 
that editorial duty required him to 
speak his mind without reserve. This 
may be sensed in an anecdote related 
by Miss Stella Floyd, who took dic- 
tation from Watterson in the edi- 
torial offices of the Courier-Journal. 
According to Miss Floyd, Watterson 
never hesitated for words, never for- 
got what he said, never went too fast 


18“Avoid the stereotype and uniform, 
except the technical, typographical ar- 
rangement, and cultivate the free lance, 
variety,” Watterson advised Arthur Krock 
in a letter Feb. 1, 1918. “The Courier- 
Journal is not an organ. It is an inde- 
pendent, and very independent.” Arthur 
B. Krock Papers (New York). Courier- 
Journal, March 2, 1919. 


Ky Henry Watterson, Marse Henry. I, 
72. 


20'V. H. Hanson, publisher of the Bir- 
mingham News, in the Courier-Journal, 
March 2, 1919. ‘ 
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nor got fussed. One time when she 
told him she could not find the right 
word to get over a meaning, he de- 
clared, “Stella, here’s good advice. 
If you can’t find the word you want, 
make it. Never hesitate to make a 
word if you need one.” ™ 


Contrary to this advice, Watterson 
did not often coin words, though he 
excelled in constructing phrases that 
rang through the political camps. His 
editorials show a remarkable con- 
sistency in the use of words familiar 
to the average reader. Multisyllabic 
words did not lend themselves to the 
conviction which Watterson wove 
into his essays. His famous editorial 
on Robert Toombs is an excellent 


example: 


Toombs, of Georgia, talks very like 
a madman, only he is not a madman. 

. . Burly, brilliant, insolent, swagger- 
ing, audacious, he mifies the 
actor, who, denied the legitimate stage 
on account of his shocking ribal 
betakes himself to the regions of that 
Bohemia, which, in politics not less 
than in literature, is full of vicious 
inspirations and hopeless mi 
tions. . . . To be sure, Mr. Toombs 
has a certain power. . . . There is 
power in brasea i impudence and abun- 
dant lungs; in a big belly; in coarse 
invective. Mr. Toombs has this sort 
of power. 


These words were understandable 
words—harsh as the experiences of 
those post-war years. Watterson’s 
choice of words had a vivid perti- 
nency. Thus when he explored the 
tendency of the Negro to vote the 
Republican ticket, he suggested that 
“They should serve notice on the 
Republicans that they are not mere 
hewers of political wood and haulers 
of party water.” In a few words, 


*1 Courier-Journal, March 30, 1938. 
2 Courier-Journal, Oct. 27, 1908. 


he kept intact the weshandey service 
familiar to the Negro, and spun the 
picture into the political discussion, 


2. Phrases 


To Watterson the coining of:, 
phrase was as much a part of his 
writing as was the depth of his con. 
viction. Apt phrasing came from his 
pen with regularity, and many of his 
creations were claimed by the na. 
tion. The more familiar of his 
phrases are: “To Hell with the 
Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs” ; “No 
Peace with Potsdam”; “No Com. 
promise with Dishonor”; “The Star. 
Eyed Goddess of Tariff Reform’; 
“Democracy—Unterrified and Unde- 
filed”; and “Through a Slaughter. 
house into an Open Grave.” The con- 
signment of the ruling families of 
Germany and the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire to the nether regions o- 
curred in the columns of the Courier. 
Journal on Sept. 3, 1914. Four years 
later when the Christian Churchman 
abhorred the profanity of the Cour. 
ier-Journal, the 78-year-old Watter- 
son replied: 


“Those vehicles of disjointed 
thought,” as Dr. Rush called them— 
the new pers—were never more 
“disjoint and, for the matter of 
that, as far as light and leading gs 
less “vehicular,” than they seem just 
now. To say truth there is much to 

lex the average s writer do- 
ing his daily grin urn whichever 
way he will he anbnenine dragons; 
she-dragons and he-dragons; the wild 
of Woman suffrage and the wet 
ae of Prohibition; not to mention 
the War. “He was a bold man,” the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s tells us, “who 
first ate an oyster.” But he who 
tackles a reformer is a hero. 

Yet, nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, the dissonance of the press may 
after all prove a good thing. Out of 
a multiplicity of counsels, we are a¢ 
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sured, wisdom comes. The one essen- 
tial point of agreement—that we are 
going to lick the Huns—that we are 
on our way to Berlin in Prussia and 
Vienna in Austria, not to mention 
Kalamazoo in the Black Forest and 
Kickapoo on the Rhine!—will be no- 
where disputed. It is our desire to be 
explicit and we hope we make our- 
selves reasonably clear, when we say 
“to Hell with the Hohenzollerns and 
the Hapsburgs.” 

Is that the kind of poe the 
Christian Churchman abhors? If it is 
we'll be horn-swaggled if we don’t 
repeat it six days'in the week and 
twice on Sundays! There! ™ 


The phrase, “No Compromise with 
Dishonor,” was contained in a cable 
from Watterson in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to Walter N. Haldeman on July 
13, 1896. It sounded the call for 
another ticket for the Democratic 
Party which had stampeded to 
Bryan. The ticket of the Gold Demo- 
crats was the eventual result. 


The “Star-Eyed Goddess of Tar- 
iff Reform” belonged to the vigorous 
years between 1880 and 1890 when 
Watterson’s essays continuously ex- 
horted the Democratic party on this 
issue. On April 29, 1884, he wrote 
in the Courier-Journal: 


Kentucky stands as a stone wall in 
the center of the Democratic line of 
battle. We see only the enemy in 
front of us. Above us floats the free 
heart’s hope and the free-home’s 
flag—the ensign of fair and free gov- 
ernment. ing the motto: “Hon- 
esty, Economy, Equality and a Tariff 
for Revenue Only! . . . Democrats, 
everywhere, gather about this star- 
eyed Goddess of Reform, and fear not, 
for Truth is mighty and will prevail. 


This is an example of Watterson, 
the phrase-maker, at his best. 


* Courier-Journal, Feb. 19, 1918. 


3. Sentences 


There was no uniformity in Wat- 
terson’s sentences. This was due 
partly to the variety in his method 
of editorial approach. He made no 
effort to present continually the for- 
mal editorial essay. Sometimes he 
wrote in letter form, especially while 
he was away from Louisville. When 
he reported the party conventions, 
his dispatches were likely to read 
like war bulletins, and when he un- 
limbered his editorial armaments 
for a political battle, his writing took 
more vigorous character. Outside of 
specific political events, Watterson 
could be counted on to extend him- 
self when he had for his subject 
some phase of Lincoln’s career, 
Theodore Roosevelt, sumptuary leg- 
islation, the combination of church 
and state, and women’s suffrage. 
When he was particularly nettled, his 
impatience was apparent through his" 
sentences which he wrote in short 
bursts, finally summing up in a sen- 
tence running the length of an en- 
tire paragraph and generously punc- 
tuated with dashes. It is not difficult 
to sense his exasperation when the 
Republican Party promised tariff re- 
form in its 1908 “Platform of Im- 
posture, largely constructed out of 
timbers stolen from Mr. Bryan’s 
backyard .. .” “They promised us 
Tariff Reform,” Watterson wrote. 
“They actually promise us Tariff 
Reform. Tariff Reform! Good 
Lord—.”™“ And yet, before he 
brought this editorial to a conclusion, 
he presented a sentence which in- 
cluded 192 words of advice to the 
“working man.” 


% Tbid., June 20, 1908. 
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4. Figures of Speech 

The simile and particularly the 
metaphor continuously were called 
into use by Watterson. Without hesi- 
tation, he turned to history, to per- 
sonalities, to the Scriptures, to litera- 
ture, and sometimes to his own fer- 
tile imagination, to draw the lines of 
imagery which he sought to put into 
words. Writing of Bryan’s opposi- 
tion to Judge Parker, Watterson de- 
clared: 


If another stood in Judge Parker’s 
shoes, that other would invite Mr. 
Bryan’s resentment. Hill is but a red 
rag to a mad bull, Belmont is but a 
figure-of-speech. Hearst is the only 
wear—quite a good-enough Morgan 
up to the assembling of the Conven- 
tion—with a brickbat for the party 
and a butcher knife for its ticket after 
it. 

He referred to Theodore Roosevelt 
as “the man with the ‘big stick’”™” 
and William Howard Taft as “a mess 
of pottage and a man of straw,” a 
phrase that gained considerable at- 
tention. History always lent itself to 
his pen, and the parallels he discov- 
ered were revealed in the Courier- 
Journal. For example, he likened 
political conditions in 1910 to those 
of the time of James Buchanan. De- 
veloping this conception of historical 
parallels, Watterson wrote in part: 


The Republican party, with Wil- 
liam Howard Taft in the White 
House, encounters very much the 
same conditions that overtook and 
overwhelmed the old historic Demo- 
cratic party, with James Buchanan in 
the White House, fifty years ago. 

The role played by Stephen A. 
Douglas then is filled by Theodore 
Roosevelt now. The institution of 
African Slavery, swallowing all other 
issues, held the center of the stage. 
% Tbid., June 23, 1904. 


Tbid., Oct. 11, 1904. 
7 Ibid., June 20, 1908. 


The issue of predatory Wealth, circ). 
ing about the protective Tariff Sys. 
tem, has come in the fullness of time 
to occupy the center of the stage. In 
many ways the outer aspects and in. 
are iden. 
tical. 

The former Sectional Alignment of 
North and South has veered round tp 
face East and West. . . . The accre. 
tions of Slavery were offensively visi. 
ble at the South. The North protested, 
The accumulations of Protection are 
offensively visible in the East. The 
West protests. Douglas tried to save 
the Democratic party, as Roosevelt is 
trying to save the Republican party” 


Two years later he noted: “The 
truth is that Roosevelt has made as 
great a wreck of Republicanism in 
1912 as Yancey made of Democracy § 
in 1860. The Republican party seems 
to be going to pieces as the Whig 
party went to pieces in 1852.”” 

By figure of speech or by the sheer 
capacity for breathing life into his 
imagery, Watterson made vivid his 


editorial pictures. This was a dis 
tinct part of his artistry. 


5. Punctuation, Capitalization 


Punctuation carried no terrors for 
Watterson. All he needed, no matter 
how extended his remarks, was 2 
supply of commas, with a generous 
helping of dashes. These he could be 
counted upon to carry him safely to 
the conclusion of his remarks. If his 
sentences were sufficiently vigorous, 
then he made use of the exclamation 
mark. If it suited his purposes, he 
asked a question and then developed 
his editorial into an answer, much 
of which would be inclosed in quots- 
tion marks. In general, the liberties 
he took with punctuation were in di- 
rect proportion to the depth of feel- 


% Ibid., Aug. 24, 1910. 
*Ibid., July 4, 1912. 
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ing which spurred him into editorial 
declaration. Of one editorial, writ- 
ten in exasperation, Krock pointed 
out that it was “written in a style 
which would bring despair to college 
professors” and he made note of 
Watterson’s decided preference for 
capital letters while engaged in a 
political controversy. “They multi- 
plied with the fervor of his purpose,” 
said Krock.” And so Watterson 
could write: 


There are only three ions for 
the people to answer. Shall Absolu- 
tism, at home and abroad reign tri- 
umphant: Shall Corruption go un- 


challenged? Shall the Robber Tariff 
stand? 


Could Marse Henry dominate an 
editorial page today as effectively as 
he once did? Many observers doubt 
that his long discourses could cap- 
ture and hold the modern reader. 
However, his tone of presenting irre- 
futable factual information—whether 
or not it was really that accurate— 
should not be overlooked. Moreover, 
Watterson was always the reporter 
in his exchange of countless letters 
and in his wide travels. As a re- 
porter of “inside” information, 
boldly interpreted, he might well 
rank with the oracular columnists of 
modern journalism. 


31 Courier-Journal, July 10, 1904. Note 
capitalization. 
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Use of Split-Run Techniques 
In Studying Ad Typography 


By Earl English 


Dr. English, winner of the 1944 Sigma Delta Chj 
research prize for his investigations into the read. 
ability of newspaper headline types, here pre. 
sents the first of a series of reports on various 
phases of advertising typography. 


EADER interest studies of news- 

« papers can be designed to ob- 
tain useful data in addition to that 
ordinarily obtained by this method. 
This is a report of an attempt to dis- 
cover if readers of advertising in 
weekly newspapers react differently 
in their reading habits to home-set 
and foreign-set display advertising. 
The split-run technique was utilized 
as a simple “rider” experiment in 


connection with a_ reader-interest 


study of the Monticello, Iowa, Ex- 
press. 

The hypothesis tested is that 
weekly newspaper reader-interest 
scores are unaffected by the typo- 
graphical differences ordinarily exist- 
ing between home-set advertisements 
and the prepared plates of national 
advertisers when both methods of 
type display carry local signatures. 
In other words, reader-interest meas- 
urements may be influenced in one 
direction or another by a reader’s 
“unconscious” ability to differentiate 
between the type faces, borders, and 
spacing techniques of the local print- 
ers and the frequently well-planned 
and highly varied typographical ef- 
fects of non-local mats and plates. 

Regularly scheduled  advertise- 
ments for a telephone company, bus 


line, chain store, and chick feed com. 
pany, all of non-local typographical 
origin, were selected for the experi- 
ment and consent of the advertisers 
was obtained. Proofs of these were 
sent to the newspaper’s composing 
room with instructions to duplicate 
the advertisements with the mate. 
rials available there. 

An attempt was made to keep the 
factors of size, illustration, trade 
marks, distinctive lettering and sig. 
natures constant in each set-up. The 
differences were thus confined prin- 
cipally to type faces, borders, line. 
length, and spacing. 

One-half the press run of the Ex 
press carried the local type compoii- 
tion and one-half the non-local. A 
small star in a front page ear of the 
local run served to distinguish the 
two forms. 

Virtually all copies of this news 
paper are distributed through the 
mail from an alphabetical list. The 
two forms thus were distributed in 
equal numbers to readers in the city 
and on rural routes by dividing the 
alphabets of the various lists at the 
time of mailing. 

Ten University of Iowa journalism 
students with previous reader-interest 
interviewing experience conducted 
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Advertiser 


Honeymead 
Gamble 
Greyhound 
Telephone 


1x4 
2x9 
1x7 


14 


the interviews under specifications 
set up by Young & Rubicam, Inc., an 
advertising agency interested in the 
readership of other advertisements in 
this issue. None of the interviewers 
was aware of the nature of the split- 
run experiment other than that each 
reader was to be questioned over a 
particular form, starred or non- 
starred, depending upon the spelling 
of the interviewee’s name. As usual, 
each interviewer was responsible for 
an equal number of interviews from 
men and women, but the equating of 
starred and non-starred returns was 
left to random sampling of the split- 
half alphabetical distribution. When 


200 marked copies, representing ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the cir- 
culation, had been gathered, it was 
necessary to obtain only one more 
interview to round out 100 copies of 
each of the two forms. 

Table I gives the number of local 
and non-local readers for each adver- 
tisement found in the sample of 200 
readers. 

In Table II the data is arranged 
for chi square treatment. If the 
hypothesis of no difference is true, 
the observed frequencies is column 1 
(f°) should differ from the theoreti- 
cal frequencies, column 2 (ft), a 
50-50 distribution, by chance only. 


TABLE Il 
Chi Square Treatment of Data in Table I Based on a 50-50 Hypothesis 


Advertiser 


(fe-ft}* 


fof (fe fy) ft 


Honeymead 
Gamble 
Greyhound 
Telephone 


9 .24 
0 .00 
16 .73 
2.25 
X= 1.15 

df. 3 


f° observed frequency (non-local). 
ft theoretical frequency (50-50 hypothesis) . 


= 
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TABLE I 
Number of Readers Found in Split-Run Test of Four Advertisements Set 
Locally and Non-Locally 
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TABLE Ill 

Preferences of 34 Judges as to “Best T: phy” for Advertisements 

Locally and Now Locally 
Advertiser Local Non-Local 
Honeymead 22 12 
Gamble 14 20 
Greyhound 16 18 
Telephone 20 14 


The value for X° is 1.15 for 3 degrees 
of freedom (X’ table), much smaller 
than the 7.81 needed to reject the 
hypothesis at the 5 per confidence 
level. 

Thus it appears that the reader in- 
terest scores for the four advertise- 
ments were not affected significantly 
by the different typographic treat- 
ments. This conclusion requires fur- 
ther investigation, however, for at 
least one very important reason. 
When the proofs for the local and 
non-local advertisements were com- 
pared, it was the experimenter’s be- 
lief that little in the way of typo- 
graphic difference existed between 
the two treatments. This was em- 
phasized when thirty-four advertis- 
ing majors in the School of Journal- 
ism in the University of Missouri 
were asked to judge the two ver- 
sions, of each advertisement for best 
typography. The results are given in 
Table III. Inasmuch as the judges 
preferred the local typographic treat- 
ment of two of the ads, the resulting 
X’ value of 2.59 for 3 degrees of 


freedom does not permit rejection of 
the hypothesis of no difference. 
Shortly after the experiment the 
Express won national awards for 
typographic excellence and newspa- 
per production. Thus it appears that 
readers of this paper were provided 
with unusually weak visual cues for 
distinguishing differences in local 
and non-local advertising typography 
so far as quality of work is con 
cerned. Such factors as type fami- 
lies and border styles provide the 
principal remaining cues and these 
alone, as the experiment seems to 
indicate, do not bring about differ. 
ences in reader-interest scores. 
_ The split-run copy method in con- 
nection with a reader-interest survey 
may be used to test the effectiveness 
of a variety of news and advertising 
presentation techniques. Publishers 
who submit their newspapers to these 
studies should be aware that the split 
run method may be employed to re- 
veal the relative effectiveness of pub 
lishing techniques without disturbing 
the reliability of traditional survey 
data. 
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The Foreign Press 
Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Record of Journalism Education 
In China and Its Future Needs 


IME was when anyone who could 


wield a pen and who possessed 
something of a literary bent could 


become a newspaperman or journal- 
ist in China. But this is no longer 
true. Leading Chinese news agencies 
and newspapers and even magazines 
definitely prefer college men (and 
women), and if these college grad- 
uates are equipped with a journalism 
education they are doubly preferred. 
The staffs of the Central News 
Agency, the most important and in- 
fluential Chinese news agency, and 
the Ta Kung Pao, the leading news- 
paper in China, are manned with 
but few exceptions by college degree 
holders or by men and women who 
specialized in a journalism education 
while in the universities. Still others 


*Hubert S. Liang was professor of 
journalism and director of the Department 
of Journalism, Yenching University, Peip- 
ing, from 1934 to 1937. He saw his first 
service as a newspaperman in the United 
States when he joined the Detroit News 
editorial staff in 1926. Following a year 
studying American journalistic methods, 
he became a lecturer on journalism at the 
University of Shanghai (1928 and 1929). 
He was editor of Democracy for two years 
and publisher and editor of Yi pao in 
Shanghai in 1938. Since 1933 he has been 
a Far Eastern correspondent for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance and has 
long written special articles from China 
for the Detroit News. Mr. Liang is a 
founder of the Peiping-Tientsin Journal- 
ists Association which later became the 
National Journalists Association of China. 
He is the author of Applied Pub ° 
a Liang is now lecturing in the United 
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By Hubert S. Liang * 


have advanced degrees in journalism 
from American colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Journalism courses are also becom- 
ing increasingly popular with Chi- 
nese youths of today. In the sum- 
mer of 1943 more than 2,000 students 
competed in entrance examinations 
to gain entrance to the Department 
of Journalism of Yenching Univer- 
sity. Of this number only seventy 
were finally accepted. A somewhat 
similar situation faced the Special 
Journalism Training Class conducted 
by the Chinese Ministry of Informa- 
tion in cooperation with the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism of Co- 
lumbia University. Many more hun- 
dreds applied than could be enrolled. 

Long ago journalism courses were 
introduced into the curricula of Chi- 
nese colleges and universities. But 
it was Yenching University in Peip- 
ing (China) in cooperation with the 
University of Missouri which inaug- 
urated a full-fledged Department of 
Journalism in China. The late Dean 
Walter Williams, who visited and 
lectured in China a number of times, 
took a special interest in the develop- 
ment of Chinese journalism educa- 
tion. Chiefly under his inspiration a 
five-year arrangement was worked 
out between Yenching University and 
the University of Missouri whereby 
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an exchange of professors and stu- 
dents between these two institutions 
was to take place. Under this ar- 
rangement Missouri sent to Yenching 
the late Dean Frank Martin, Mrs. 
Walter Williams, and Professor Ver- 
non Nash who served as the liaison 
between these two universities. Also 
under this arrangement several stu- 
dents from Yenching were able to 
take their advanced training at the 
University of Missouri. Most of the 
former students are playing an active 
part in journalism in China and in 
the United States and are bringing 
about a better understanding be- 
tween America and China. 

An exchange of journalistic infor- 
mation and materials of mutual in- 
terest to Missouri and Yenching also 
took place. Before the war the De- 
partment of Journalism of Yenching 
University possessed what was re- 
garded as the best library of jour- 
nalism books and materials in the 
Orient. 

The financial support for the five- 
year program (1928-33) of education 
for journalism in China came from 
the American side, which, however, 
was taken over by Chinese sponsors 
and supporters including Chinese 
newspapers and other organizations 
and individual friends interested in 
journalism education. It became a 
wholly Chinese-supported program 
when the Japanese attacked at Marco 
Polo Bridge near Peiping in the sum- 
mer of 1937. 

The Chinese newspapers all over 
the country were most cooperative in 
helping to advance the educational 
program. Not only did they contrib- 
ute generously to the support of the 
Yenching Department of Journalism, 
but they were also willing to take 


on journalism students for special 
training and experience in their edj. 
torial rooms, business offices, and 
press rooms, during the winter and 
summer vacations of the collegians, 
Of course this arrangement was by 
no means a one-way traffic. By ad. 
mitting these students into their 
plants and offices, editors had the 
opportunity to “spot” promising tal- 
ent for their own papers. The place. 
ment of its graduates was never a 
problem for the Yenching Depart. 
ment of Journalism for most of them 
usually had two or three offers from 
newspapers before their graduation. 

A special training course for prac. 
ticing newspapermen was tried out in 
cooperation with the press at the 
Yenching Department of Journal. 
ism. This “refresher” course was s 
popular that there were’ more appii- 
cations than our facilities could sat. 
isfactorily care for at the time. 

Three publishers and five editors 
of long experience and outstanding 
accomplishment lectured at the 
Yenching Department of Journalism 
on a long-term basis while several 
others were guest lecturers on 1 
comparatively short-term basis. 

The Yenching Department oi 
Journalism also played an important 
part in helping to found the Peip 
ing-Tientsin Journalists’ Association. 
an organization composed of pub- 
lishers, editors, reporters, and jour- 
nalism teachers which later became 
the National Journalists’ Association 
of China. 

With regard to journalism curric- 
ula, it was also Yenching which 
pioneered in the study of public opin 
ion and propaganda and research i1 
that field. At first six credits wert 
offered in this study—later expanded 
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to twenty-four. The Seminar on Pub- 
lic Opinion and Propaganda proved 
to be a most popular undertaking on 
the Yenching campus. 

Journalism courses were inaugu- 
rated at the University of Shanghai 
in 1929 and since then and until the 
Japanese occupation of Shanghai in 
1938 journalism courses were a fea- 
ture in the University’s curriculum. 

The Department of Journalism of 
the Central Political Institute, a 
Kuomintang institution, has had an 
impressive record especially under 
the capable direction of Professor 
Ma Hsin-ya, a Missouri graduate, 
and later under the guidance of Mr. 
Tseng Wen-fu, an experienced jour- 
nalist. The curricula of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism of the Central 
Political Institute and the Depart- 
ment of Journalism of Yenching Uni- 
versity are very much alike, both 
modeled after the standard journal- 
ism curriculum of American colleges 
and universities. From the very be- 
ginning a cordial and cooperative 
relationship has existed between the 
two sister Departments of Journalism 
in China. 

St. John’s University, another 
Christian institution like Yenching, 
has had journalism courses for many 
years under the experienced direc- 
tion of Professor Maurice Votew. Its 
graduates are among some of the 
front-rank journalists in China today. 
Futan University, a private insti- 
tution, has maintained a department 
of journalism for a number of years. 
Its former director, Mr. Hsieh Luyi, 
and its present director, Mr. Chen 
Wong-tao, are both well-known 
among journalistic and literary cir- 
cles in China. Futan has contributed 
a sizable share of the Chinese jour- 


nalists who are manning the modern 
Chinese press. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
universities there were other institu- 
tions which pioneered in Chinese 
journalism education and training. 
Especially worth mentioning was the 
Practical Journalism School in Peip- 
ing operated under the auspices of 
the World Daily News, then one of 
the leading newspapers in China’s 
ancient capital. This journalism 
school was different from the others 
in that it emphasized the practical 
aspects of the press and its scholastic 
requirements for its students were no 
higher than that of an ordinary high 
school. For all practical purposes it 
could be considered a sort of appren- 
tice school for type-setters, proof- 
readers, and advertising men. But it 
was a worthwhile project and it pro- 
duced satisfactory and promising re- 
sults. 

Finally, special mention must be 
made of the cooperative arrangement 
between the Chinese Ministry of In- 
formation and the Graduate School 
of Journalism of Columbia Univer- 
sity whereby special journalistic 
training was given to Chinese college 
graduates with a view to equipping 
them especially for correspondence 
work abroad. Under this arrange- 
ment Columbia sent to China several 
of its teachers, and an exchange of 
information and materials of mutual 
interest to the two institutions also 
took place. In addition, two or three 
fellowships were also established at 
the Graduate School of Journalism 
of Columbia University for Chinese 
students. Dean Carl Ackerman is 
the moving spirit behind this ar- 
rangement. 

From the foregoing brief outline 
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it can be concluded that America has 
played a very important and influen- 
tial part in the development of jour- 
nalism education in China, perhaps 
more important than is generally 
realized. What, then, is the future 
of journalism education in China? 
While it would be difficult to predict 
its exact line of development the fol- 
lowing observations can be made: 

(1) Following the trend in other 
business enterprises in China, the 
press, newspapers and magazines 
alike, will experience an unprece- 
dented boom within the next few 
years, especially as China becomes 
increasingly industrialized. 

(2) With literacy steadily on the 
increase as the result of the mass 
education program undertaken by 
governmental and private agencies, 
the Chinese press will witness an ex- 
pansion not only in the metropolitan 
areas but in small towns and rural 
districts as well. 

(3) With China taking an increas- 
ingly important position in the fam- 
ily of nations, Chinese interest in 
international news and world inter- 
est in Chinese news will be much 
increased. This development will 
call for a greater number of quali- 
fied and well-trained men and women 
to serve as China’s correspondents 
abroad. 

(4) Judging by present indica- 
tions and by the evidence of the past 
few years, education for journalism 
will be of greater importance in 
China than ever before. 

(5) The immediate future years 
and later decades will witness a 
closer and more vital relationship be- 
tween China and the United States 
along economic, political, cultural, 
and military lines. The press and 


journalism schools in both countries 
can and will have a very important 
part to play in bringing about the 
kind of relationship that should exis 
between these countries and the two 
peoples. 
(6) Nine years of war have 
wrought considerable damage to the 
Chinese educational institutions, es. 
pecially those which had to move 
into China’s interior with practically 
little or no equipment. These insti. 
tutions have now to move back t 
their original site, only to find a 
great part of their buildings, equip. 
ment, books, and apparatus destroyed 
by the retreating enemy. In the re. 
building and re-equipping of these 
institutions American help and co 
operation will be needed and valued, 
especially in regard to equipment, 
books, and apparatus as well as re- 
quiring financial support. This will 
be particularly true with schools and 
departments of journalism which 
have been, as indicated, a compara- 
tively new thing in China but which 
face a tremendous and exhilarating 
future. In order to meet the expand- 
ing demand for well-qualified and 
well-trained journalists in China and 
for work abroad, experienced Ameri- 
can teaching personnel will be 
needed to help meet the situation. 
In view of the above-mentioned 
facts and trends a reconsideration of 
the entire situation and its possibili- 
ties, in so far as journalism educa- 
tion in China is concerned, seems to 
be in order; indeed, is necessary. A 
cooperative program of journalism 
education sponsored by and partici- 
pated in jointly by American uni- 
versities and colleges and by similar 
institutions of learning in China on 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM IN THE 
Unitep States FROM Its BEcIN- 
NING TO 1940. By Albert A. Sut- 
ton. Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Studies in the Humanities, 
No. 14. 1945. x + 148 pp. $2.00. 


HIS bock ought to command tre- 

mendous attention and respect 
among responsible educators and 
newspapermen. There are three rea- 
sons why: (1) It is unique because 
the author gives us our first up-to- 
date, compact survey of instruction 
in journalism at the national level; 
(2) It is remarkable because of the 
clarity that has been achieved in 
dealing with a confused subject; 
(3) It is timely because it shows, for 
anyone who cares to take an objec- 
tive view, that closer attention to 
quantity and quality of instruction in 
journalism is imperative on _ its 
face—the mushroom growth of in- 
struction in journalism could not be 
illustrated better than by the data 
in this volume. 

Professor Sutton begins with the 
early history of education for jour- 
nalism in the United States, giving 
just enough historical background to 
show the conflicts that existed in es- 
tablishment of journalism as a mem- 
ber of the academic family. Then 
he moves rapidly into precise fact- 
finding and fact-stating, with which 
he is concerned. He treats the ori- 
gin, geographical distribution, ob- 
jectives, and other pertinent details 
of three groups of schools—“A,” the 
AASDJ schools; “B,” classified as 
“Other Schools and Departments”; 
and “C,” other divisions of journal- 
ism. But this cannot cover the field, 
and it is necessary to deal with “Lim- 
ited Programs in Journalism.” 


There are seventeen tables which 
set forth such things as level of ad. 
mission in “A” schools, the number 
of graduates from “A” and “BR” 
schools over a three-year period, and 
types of courses offered in 3)9 
schools. In addition, there are fiye 
graphs which show the growth of all 
classifications of schools and a map 
which shows the geographical dis. 
tribution of the 542 four-year, de. 
gree-granting colleges and universi. 
ties which offer instruction in jour 
nalism. 

It is clearly true, as Professor 
Sutton says in a summary of his 
findings, that “gradual improvement” 
has been made in journalism educa- 
tion offerings throughout the years. 
It is also true, as he points out, that 
“further changes and readjustments 
appear to be necessary if the great- 
est utilization of present programs 
for the betterment of education for 
journalism is to be accomplished.” 
He concludes with a set of recom 
mendations designed to bring about 
these changes, including the all-in- 
portant emphasis on professional in- 
struction in relation to the demands 
of the newspaper industry-profession 
and encouragement of “pre-journal: 
ism training” by institutions not of- 
fering professional instruction in its 
true sense. 

Much has been dane by the Am 
erican Council on Education for 
Journalism since Professor Sutton’s 
book was written. Nevertheless, the 
figures he has presented underscore 
the need for the sort of accrediting 
program which the ACEJ is project: 
ing. These cold figures, set dow 
with great clarity and commented 
upon most intelligently, constitute 4 
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sort of backdrop for the American 
Council’s activities. 

It is difficult to do justice to such 
a valuable contribution to modern 
journalism in a short review. It will 
be a very great pity if this work is 
not studied carefully at the moment. 
Professor Sutton could not have pub- 
lished the book at a more opportune 
hour. 

RicHArD CARTER 

President, American Council on 
Education for Journalism 


Towarp Improvinc Px.D. Pro- 
crams. By Ernest V. Hollis. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education. 1945. xii + 204 pp. 
$2.50. 


HIS treatise examines the Ph.D. 

program in several of its aspects, 
but primarily with reference to its 
contribution to the preparation of 
more effective teachers. The study 
should have the effect of stimulating 
several changes in procedures and 
requirements, such as the foreign 
language requirement, the oral ex- 
amination, housing and social life of 
graduate students, selection and ad- 
vising of candidates, and a closer 
integration of the graduate school. 

It is chiefly valuable for the data 
it presents on the historical develop- 
ment of the Ph.D. program and the 
statistics on post-doctoral employ- 
ment. 

Asserting that the program should 
be modified to fit the occupational 
and social needs of the recipients, the 
author appears to argue for cheapen- 
ing the degree so it may be acquired 
by more physical education instruc- 
tors, librarians, and school superin- 
tendents. 


This reviewer cannot agree. The 
Ph.D. should be preserved primarily 
as a research degree; that is, for 
training in research method. A dif- 
ferent degree should be provided for 
those in the “newer fields” who de- 
sire it because it contributes to their 
prestige and effectiveness. 

The author comes close to making 
this suggestion in his remarks about 
the Ed.D. degree, which does not 
emphasize research. This reviewer is 
acquainted with two types of the 
Ed.D. degree. One is concerned with 
course work that is of value to the 
school administrator. The other is 
a “master teacher” degree which 
permits of a broad program of 
course work to supply more knowl- 
edge of subject-matter and to equip 
the prospective teacher with a set of 
values relevant to teaching youth in 
a democratic society. 

Such a degree would be less neces- 
sary if the nature of the master’s de- 
gree were to be re-examined with the 
view to achieving these objectives 
and to eliminating its research as- 
pects. Graduate faculties would be 
in a much better position to uphold 
the standards of the Ph.D. degree if 
they would endeavor to meet Pro- 
fessor Hollis’ criticisms on the level 
of the master’s and the Ed.D. de- 
grees. 

This study does not mention jour- 
nalism at any place. Journalism was 
not included in the list of “newer 


fields” because, very sensibly, almost 


no department of journalism has as- 
pired to confer the Ph.D. degree. 
Schools of journalism will have 
sounder curricula, provide better 
teaching, and produce more research 
of genuine merit if their faculty 
members will acquire the Ph.D. de- 
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gree from institutions with high 
standards and in one of the authentic 
disciplines. In the instances in 
which this procedure has been fol- 
lowed the work in journalism on the 
campuses in question has been 
highly respected. Had these teach- 
ers aspired to a second-rate type of 
doctoral training, journalism on 
their campuses probably would now 
be enjoying the disesteem which at- 
taches to some of the “newer fields.” 

Cuitton R. 
Stanford University 


From Omana To Oxinawa. By Wil- 
liam Bradford Huie. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1945. lxiv + 
257 pp. $2.75. 


N describing the exploits of the 
Seabees (Construction Battal- 
ions) “from Omaha to Okinawa,” 
William Bradford Huie gives them a 
large share of the credit for winning 
World War II. Jestingly he repeats 
their favorite definition, “A Seabee 
is a soldier in a sailor’s uniform with 
Marine training and doing civilian 
work at WPA wages.” More seriously 
he terms them “America’s un-secret 
' weapon, the Bulldozer Boys.” 

His admitted partianship causes 
his book to be a tribute instead of a 
history; but this very bias insures a 
fine flavor of robust admiration. This 
story of the Seabee accomplishments 
in clearing jungles, building bridges, 
and creating airfields or highways 
wherever needed makes a thrilling 
tale indeed... 

The most exciting portion of the 
book tells of the elaborate prelim- 
inary plans for the invasion of Nor- 
mandy and the vast construction 
projects under way at Okinawa when 


the war ended. Huie’s story of th 
Seabee who operated a whisky sti] 
in the bottom of a foxhole is one o 
the most diverting to come out of the 
war. Other bright spots are pro. 
vided by accounts of the Seabee why 
saved his life by shedding his shorts, 
the beer on Iwo Jima, the frogs o 
Saipan, Queenie and her sixtee: 
pups, and the Coca-Cola dispense; 
on Tinian made from a Jap search. 
light and some oxygen tanks. 

Ninety-eight photographs illu: 
trate the text but unfortunately are 
located in the back of the book 
where it is difficult to relate them to 
the proper part of the story. 

The chief weakness of the volume 
is its looseness of material and lack 
of organization. Names of hundreds 
of individual Seabees are scattered 
through the chapters; factual ac. 
counts of Seabee activities are inter. 
larded with innumerable brief anec. 
dotes about Seabee heroes and amus 
ing “characters.” An appendix 
shows where each Seabee Battalion 
worked and fought. 

From Omaha to Okinawa will x 
appreciated most by those 200,000 
Seabees whose exploits it immortal. 
izes. There is also. a wealth of 
terial genuinely interesting to other 
readers, but the haphazard organiz- 
tion of the volume may be an obsta- 
cle which only a Seabee bulldozer 
can surmount. 

Author Huie, formerly a Birming- 
ham, Ala., newspaperman, has bee 
an associate editor of The American 
Mercury and is author of the popular 
novel, Mud on the Stars. 


WALTER SPEARMAN 
University of North Carolina 
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My Twenty-Five YEARS IN CHINA. 
By John B. Powell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1945. 
436 pp. $3.50. 


EVERAL years ago, while study- 
ing the attitudes of English- 
language newspapers in the Far 
East, I read the files of the China 
Weekly Review over an extended 
period. I soon became interested in 
the paper’s editor, John Benjamin 
Powell, a graduate of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism 
and a former journalism instructor 
there. He impressed me by his in- 
telligence and objectivity, and es- 
pecially by the consistency with 
which he reported recurring evi- 
dence of Japanese designs against 
China. Subsequent events were to 
bear cut the impression I gained then 
from the study of his work: that he 
was one of the best-informed and 
most far-seeing American news- 
papermen in the Pacific area. 
It was no surprise, therefore, when 
I learned that Powell was arrested 
by the Japanese a few days after 
Pearl Harbor. When he was repa- 
triated nearly a year later, it de- 
veloped that he had been imprisoned 
for eight months in Shanghai’s no- 
torious “Bridge House.” As a re- 
sult of the hardships, persecution, 
and neglect he suffered there, gan- 
grene had set in, and he had lost 
parts of both feet. 
Like millions of other Americans, 
I followed with interest the news- 
paper and illustrated magazine re- 
ports of Powell’s three years of 
treatment at a New York hospital, 
where numerous operations and skin 


grafts finally enabled him to walk 


again. And I was delighted when 
Macmillan brought out this absorb- 
ing story of his life. As one might 
expect, it is composed of the same 
sort of reporting that marked his 
writing for the China Weekly Re- 


view and for newspapers as far 


apart in policies as the Chicago 
Tribune and the Manchester Guar- 
dian—objective, dispassionate, and 
crystal clear. The account of his 
personal suffering is all the more 
damning an indictment of the Japa- 
nese because of the detachment with 
which he relates it. 

Besides having a particular ap- 
peal for newspapermen and teachers 
of journalism, Powell’s book is an 
excellent general review of Far East- 
ern affairs for the last quarter of a 
century. It will help anyone to a 
better understanding of the Pacific 
area and its problems, so many of 
which, unfortunately, are still with 
us. 

Raymonp B. Nixon 
Emory University 


On to Westwarp. By Robert Sher- 
rod. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc. 1945. xv + 333 pp. 
$3.00. 


MERICAN accounts of war run 
the gamut from Freeman’s 
Lee’s Lieutenants, an historical and 
carefully documented work that can 
reasonably be assumed authorative, 
to the bare-your-chest-and-pound-it 
style of reporting of a score of 
“prima donnas.” Robert Sherrod’s 
On to Westward lies near the cleav- 
age line separating the best report- 
ing from history; but it is not his- 
tory, for as Mr. Sherrod says in an 
introduction, the correspondent “can- 
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not write with the perspective which 
time alone can furnish.” 

On to Westward is an account of 
the Central Pacific war from June 1, 
1944, when the Amphibious Forces 
Pacific Fleet were preparing to leave 
Hawaii to attack Saipan, to April 
10, 1945, when Mr. Sherrod left 
Okinawa shortly before the unex- 
pectedly hard fighting began there. 
After sketching a background of 
earlier battles in the Gilberts and 
Marshalls and picturing the nature 
of the enemy—an enemy who blew 
himself to bits rather than risk ac- 
quaintance with American ways, Mr. 
Sherrod describes the conquest of 
Saipan, Iwo Jima, and the first ten 
days of the battle for Okinawa. 

His method is to tell of the Am- 
phibious Forces’ plan of attack, what 
he saw as the transports neared the 
beaches, and what he saw ashore, this 
augmented by bits of information 
revealed or released later. He inter- 
sperses his account of battle with 
the remarks of many men, frankly 
spoken and sheared of the somewhat 
artificial niceties of civilian living; 
and he is an impartial Boswell for 
the GI as well as the “Amphibious 
Brass.” He _ recounts significant 
stories of the latter which may not 
have been published before or which 
even the careful newspaper reader 
may have missed. His wealth of 
names and addresses of men who 
fought may seem tedious and unnec- 
essary, but when the reader sees the 
name of a friend jump from the page 
at him, he forgives Mr. Sherrod his 
details. 

Everything in On to Westward 
bears evidence that Mr. Sherrod is 
an acutely conscientious and hard- 
working reporter who, free from 


journalistic tricks, has written q 
book which men of his profession 
and especially the men who fought 
the battles would like to read. If he 
is not easy reading, and he is not, 
neither were Saipan and Iwo easy 
victories, but they were worth their 
cost. The student of reporting and 
the veteran correspondent will ap 
preciate Mr. Sherrod’s excellent 
craftsmanship and apparent accy- 
racy, and the men who fought the 
Pacific battles will respect his loy. 
alty and honesty. His is excellent 
reporting. 

Everett W. Wituers 
Washington and Lee University 


THe Wortp Is Tuerr Bear. By J.C. 
Oestreicher. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 254 pp. 
$2.50. 


HE FOREIGN correspondent has 

a glamorous job, but also a hard 
job that demands long and careful 
training. Furthermore, living abroad, 
even in peacetime, will not afford the 
same standards the young man has 
enjoyed in the United States, even 
if he works himself into the higher 
income brackets. 

That is the message Jack 0s 
treicher, foreign director of Interna. 
tional News Service, has for stu. 
dents of journalism who will find 
The World Is Their Beat on theit 
reading lists in survey courses and 
courses in the foreign press. The 
book sparkles with anecdote, much 
of which, especially the stories from 
the war period, may lose something 
with age. But Mr. Ostreicher als 
has written lines about foreign cor- 
respondence, censorship, and the for 
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eign press in general that will be 
good for years to come. 

Mr. Ostreicher points out the rise 
in prestige of the foreign corres- 
pondent and the improved financial 
status of mewspapermen. Some 
might disagree with his suggestion 
that World War II was entirely re- 
sponsible for these changes, but none 
will disagree with his statement that 
newspapermen, and foreign corre- 
spondents especially, must retain a 
blithe cynicism, “for an unchecked 
spirit is the essence of free journal- 
ism.” 

The record of graduates from 
schools of journalism, he writes, is 
improving, but formal education 


alone will not make the foreign cor- 
respondent. He recommends experi- 
ence on the police beat as the begin- 
ning of the seasoning process. Re- 
calling Edwin L. James’s blunt ques- 


tioning of the American Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s on one 
occasion, Mr. Ostreicher writes that 
the foreign correspondent not only 
must have diplomacy and aplomb, 
but also must know how to use rough 
tactics on occasion. 

How a thorough knowledge of 
communications and the operation 
of newspapers and press associations 
aids the correspondent in scoring 
beats is illustrated in several anec- 
dotes. As would be expected, the 
author leans heavily in praise of the 
accomplishments of INS men, but 
he also pays tribute by name to the 
men and women of other press asso- 
ciations and of the newspaper staffs 
in foreign service. 

Of course Edward Kennedy’s 
breaking of the German surrender 
story comes in for comment and 
criticism. Admitting that second 


guessing is easy, Mr. Ostreicher 
gives a measured analysis of that 
situation as he might have faced it 
had the decision been his to make at 
a news desk in New York. He recalls 
Byron Price’s warning that the re- 
port was not to be credited unless it 
came as a direct announcement from 
SHEAF or was broadcast simultan- 
eously by President Truman, Wins- 
ton Churchill, and Stalin. He points 
to Mr. Kennedy’s routing the story 
through London and to the fact that 
it bore a Reims date. His comment is 
an interesting footnote on that dis- 
cussion, but the fact remains, as he 
admits, that he is second guessing. 


Joun E. 
Indiana University 


Moupers oF Opinion. Edited by 
David Bulman. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company. 1945. ix + 
166 pp. Ill. $1.75. « 


MMON to most collections of 
articles by different authors is 
this characteristic: That they rarely 
achieve unity of purpose or effect. 
In some books—such, for example, 
as Bird and Merwin’s The News- 
paper and Society—this is no fault, 
for the goal of this type of collection 
is to present varying and contrast- 
ing points of view. In others—those 
whose articles are intended all to 
do about the same kind of thing—it 
may be a serious shortcoming. 
Molders of Opinion is a book of 
the second type. Its fourteen arti- 
cles, all of them“first published in 
the Catholic magazine Sign, are 
pieces on fourteen current radio and 
newspaper commentators. That is 
about as far as their uniformity goes; 


indeed, the word “pieces” is used 
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because no one more definitive word 
applies to them. They differ widely 
in manner, in approach, in intent. 
They are written by eleven different 
authors. Some are personality arti- 
cles; some critiques; some little 
more than factual biographies. 

The book, consequently, remains a 
collection and not much more. Since 
the writers are all skillful journal- 
ists, the book is good reading. But 
it is not one that throws Lippmann 
against Swing, or looks at Sokolsky 
and Fulton Lewis through the same 
lenses. It has not the advantage of 
a single frame of reference which is 
one of the virtues of Charles Fish- 
er’s The Columnists. Neither is it 
as complete nor as well supplied with 
pertinent facts as Fisher’s. 

Some of the individual articles are 
fairly satisfactory. Those on Lipp- 
mann, Swing, Heatter, Sumner 
Welles, and one or two other com- 
mentators approach their subjects 
with a view to critical appraisal; 
that on Winchell somewhat grudg- 
ingly gives the devil at least a part 
of his due. 

But others don’t do as well. The 
piece on Mallon, deep in admiration 
of the reportorial genius of the “Lone 
Wolf of the Potomac,” is a Who’s 
Who item done up in human interest 
form. The one on Pegler provides 
neither the information nor the ob- 
jective view of a number of earlier 
sketches. Sokolsky is “so consist- 
ently and so remarkably right,” says 
James M. Gillis, that Gillis makes 
the New York Sun man his top fav- 
orite. 

Others described in the book 
are Dorothy Thompson, Kaltenborn, 
Pearson, David Lawrence, and John 
B. Kennedy. 


The question must be asked: Since Hi ago 
the articles were originally writtes peri 
for a sectarian magazine, is there a 
sectarian bias? Yes, in some of the 
articles. It isn’t strong in most of the 
them. More sharply discernible is , in t 
bias well to the right of center. You vict 
see this especially in the pieces on too 
Lewis, Sokolsky, and Pegler. thei 

One more point: The book’s fore. 
word says that “it is not exaggera. 
tion to say that the columnists and was 
commentators have more influence blir 
than any other factor in molding the his 
opinions of adult Americans.” Even his 
if this weren’t nonsense, Molders of HR em 
Opinion would do nothing to support ay 
it. The book is a readable collection i of | 


of feature stories; it isn’t much be or 
yond that. visi 

V. CHARNLEY mai 
University of Minnesota Chi 


Out or THE Hett-Box. By Irwin St 
John Tucker. New York: More. 
house-Gorham Co. 1945. 179 pp. 
$2.00. 


NYONE familiar with Chicago 
journalism has heard of Irwin 

St. John Tucker, for he is that 
strange man of two professions who 
works on the Chicago Herald-Amen- 
can copydesk and serves an Episco 
pal church as its priest. 
“Friar Tuck,” his inescapable 
nick-name, is attached to him fondly 
by ‘both parishioners and_ fellow 
workers in the newsroom. Even if 
one had not heard about him from 
being in his community, as has this 
reviewer, one could judge that from 
reading this short and unusual auto 
biography. 
Irwin St. John Tucker is more like 
the energetic ministers of a century 
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ago who helped establish a’ paper or 
periodical because it would further 
the cause than he is like the type 
of man of the cloth who drifted from 
the ministry into journalism early 
in this century. He is a man of con- 
viction, high purpose, and courage; 
too many of the men who changed 
their profession were money-grubbers 
and hypocrites. 

This reviewer’s first city editor 
was one such: an ill-kempt, gam- 
bling charlatan who lived one life at 
his office and a far different one in 
his pulpit on Sundays. No back shop 
employe ever asked him to perform 
a wedding ceremony, as have many 
of Friar Tuck’s friends. No staff man 
or woman would have thought of 
visiting his church; Friar Tuck has 
made his one of the beauty spots of 
Chicago, of interest to visitors and 
friends alike. 

His autobiography is a combina- 
tion of journalistic reminiscence, 
biographical details, and a tracing 
of spiritual development. It is 
thought-provoking, a little abstract 
on the theological side, and so mod- 
est that one hopes that someone else 
Bsome day will write a more thorough 
story of his life. 

Tucker’s early life was one of so- 
cial challenge. He was identified with 
many groups working for the better- 
ment of man’s lot, chiefly through 
politics and economic change. He 
sided vigorously with the underdog, 
a suitable attitude for any man of 
God, whatever the period of man’s 
history. He became priest of a 
nearly dead little church in the heart 
of Chicago and made it a shrine and 
shelter. He did newspaper work to 
gain a living, in New Orleans and 
Chicago, and he saw life from a still 


different vantage point. So inter- 
twined are these two professions of 
his that he produces a chapter on 
the journalistic testing of the Bible 
that is a masterpiece of clear exposi- 
tion and analysis of that great book. 

An obvious question arises: how 
can he handle both jobs? Let Mr. 
Tucker make his own reply: 

“Long ago, it became apparent to 
me that they were the same job. In 
the early days of the Christian 
church, disciples and apostles sup- 
ported themselves by the labor of 
their hands while preaching the 
Gospel. . . . 

“Laborare est orare—to labor is to 
pray—-was the foundation motto of 
Benedict. . . . For all these years, 
labor at typewriter and with pencil 
on copydesks has done for me what 
labor of leathern palms and bent 
steel needles threaded with - waxed 
twine in the tent-makers’ shop at 
Ephesus did for the little firm of 
Paul, Priscilla, and Aquila—it has 
enabled me to speak freely.” 

R. E. WouseLey 
Northwestern University 


Book Reviewinc. By John E. 
Drewry. Boston: The Writer, Inc. 
Ix + 231 pp. $2.50. 


F ALL kinds of criticism ap- 


pearing in American news- 
papers, magazines and over the radio 
that of books is the least satisfac- 
tory; and for obvious reasons. The 
mind of no man (and too often one 
man must attempt it) can encompass 
the thousands of books flowing 
yearly from American publishing 
houses and dealing with all human 
activities and all human thought. The 
critic of music, of the drama, of the 
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movies, of the dance can familiarize 
himself with his field, but not so the 
critic of books. 

As Professor Drewry points out, 
the good book review is never easy, 
for it should include a description of 
the book, something of the author, a 
comparison of the book with others 
by the same author and in the same 
field, and at the same time provide a 
sound appraisal through description 
and exposition of the author’s aims 
and purposes. The review, he adds, 
may be judicial or impressionistic, 
or a combination of both. The writer 
who might do a competent review of 
a major work on history would prob- 
ably make a mess of a major work 
of fiction. The reviewer who might 
do well by an important book on 
economics might be at a loss to ap- 
praise a book on atomic energy. And 
so it goes. 

Many publications attempt to over- 
come ‘this difficulty by farming out 
books to experts in various subjects; 
but this, too, is seldom satisfactory. 
The specialist in sociology, for in- 
stance, may know his field and not 
be able to express himself journal- 
istically or judicially; and often he 
is a specialist within a specialty and 
favors one school of thought. Then 
the pay for book-reviewing is almost 
never adequate, and you still get 
pretty much what you pay for, and 
not much more. Too often, also, the 
reviewer does not have the time, or 
does not take it, to read the book 
through and master it. So many re- 
views are scanty, superficial or un- 
fair. It is distressing to the author 
who has devoted years of work to a 
book to have it dismissed or con- 
demned by a reviewer who has not 
taken the bother to read it through. 


The whole field of American book. 
reviewing could stand improvement. 
Certainly it needs higher editorial 
and ethical standards. Editorial 
judgment enters into all phases of 
it—into the choice of the book for 
review and the critic to do it, into 
the length of the review and the dis. 
play given to it in the publication, 
as well as into the content of the 
review itself. Frequently important 
books are completely ignored. There 
are reports about of a conspiracy of 
silence, and while this may be true 
of certain highly-touted “intellec. 
tual” areas it is not true of the Amer. 
ican press as a whole. What is 
even worse is that inferior books are 
sometimes praised beyond _ their 
merits, 

Professor Drewry’s book, if prop- 
erly used, can do a great service to 
the American press and to the mil- 
lions of Americans who read books. 
It sets high standards and tells what 
the reviewer should have in cultural 
background and judgment himself as 
well as what he should seek in the 
book he is reviewing. It goes into 
detail on how to review books on his. 
tory, biography, travel and adven- 
ture, fiction, and poetry. While it was 
probably written primarily for the 
schools of journalism it is also of 
interest to all men and women inter. 
ested in books. 

New MacNet 
New York Times 


EprrortaL HanpBook. By J. R. Wig: 
gins. St. Paul: Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch. 1945. 108 pp. 


R. WIGGINS, until recently 
e editor of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and St. Paul Dispatch, has 


AROUND 
THE 
COPYDESK 


Revised Edition 
By BASTIAN, CASE & WOLSELEY 


While designed primarily for use with the third edition 
of Bastian and Case: Editing the Day’s News, published 
in 1943, this workbook may be used with or without 
any standard text in the subject. In this new edition, 
wider practical experience is provided for the student 
learning copyreading and headline writing techniques. 
The copy is actual size, on perforated paper to permit 
easy removal for flat editing. The exercises cover 
almost every type of material that would come to the 
average copy desk. New copy sections give the student 
experience in handling copy of the type coming off 
a typical small city beat. 


Published January 15th $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue  o New York 11 
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done an interesting and useful work 
in preparing and publishing the edi- 
torial handbook of the two news- 
papers. It is a great deal more than 
the ordinary style sheet with rules 
and regulations with reference to 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and use of fingers, although some of 
these are included. 

Mr. Wiggins presents the editorial 
philosophy of the newspapers under 
the heading, “The Function of the 
News.” He believes that newspapers 
should print the news because that 
is what newspapers’ readers have 
paid for with their subscription 
money and because the advertisers 
have been sold space at rates based 
on publication alongside news. He 
believes that printing news is the 
social function of the newspaper, 
and that newspapers in general have 
committed themselves to print it by 
accepting the protection of the Con- 
stitution. 

Definite instructions are given as 
to the handling of certain types of 
crime news, drunken driving, drunk- 
enness, juvenile and _ mercantile 
crime, bastardy, illegitimacy, sex 
crimes, traffic crimes, et al. 

Matters of libel and privilege, the 
law of newspapers and the laws of 
Minnesota on lotteries, civil suits, 
juveniles, and libel are discussed. 

The handbook will be of great 
value to any editor or publisher plan- 
ning to issue instructions with illus- 
trative stories to his staff. It should 
also be of use to teachers of journal- 
ism because of the clear-cut and 
highly ethical statement by Mr. Wig- 
gins of many important principles of 
journalism. 

O. C. Lerrer 


University of Illinois 


Esquire’s First Sports Reaper. Ed. 
ited by Herb Graffis. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. ix + 292 pp, 
$2.75. 


RYE’ month-end, superior maga. 

zine articles go along with the 
mediocre to a burial from which 
there is resurrection only by re. 
searchers. 


Now comes the growing crop of 
collections to prolong the life of 
good articles that fit into the scheme 
of a compiler’s appeal to a limited 
reader group. In these thirty-eight 
Esquire articles, published during 
ten years, Mr. Graffis offers sports 
fans and sports writers a referee to 
settle arguments, he explains in the 
foreword—a reference book and in. 
teresting reading in seventeen sports, 

Averaging eight pages, the articles 
are rapid reading. The authors gen- 
erally are the men one would expect 
to find writing at once authorita- 
tively, interestingly, and concisely in 
the various sports—newspaper sports 
writers, past or present. Four are 
first-person pieces in which partici: 
pants let the fans know what goes 
on inside the heads of men in the 
spotlight. 

Entertaining for persons _inter- 
ested in sports, the book will find 
its greatest usefulness—and a long 
life, no doubt—on the desks of 
young sports writers and announcers, 
who will appreciate this source of 
information on past records, big 
names, and memorable contests t0 
add interest to their reports. 

This collection is not, as the title 
will suggest to some, a “first reader” 
in the sense that it is elementary or 
designed to acquaint strangers with 
the various sports. Its appeal is def: 
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nitely to fans. For backgrounding in 
the field, it will be of use to journal- 
ism students looking toward sports 


writing. 
The author contributes no running 


commentary, and chapters are pre- 
sented as they fall, with no appar- 
ent organization. 

Wittiam L. Lowry 
University of Florida 


HEADLINES AND By-tines. By Wil- 
liam N. Otto and Nat S. Finney. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1946. viii + 453 pp. 
$1.80. 


N THIS third edition of Journal- 
ism For High Schools, published 
twenty years after the first, Mr. Otto 
has had the expert collaboration of 
the bureau manager, Washington bu- 
reau, Cowles Publications. Their 
united efforts have produced a book 


that high school teachers and advis- . 


ers of school newspapers will wel- 
come. And one that will have to be 
used with judgment, for so rich are 
the contents in range and develop- 
ment that few classes will have the 
time to digest all. 

“Of the two journalistic skills, 
reading and writing, reading has 
been neglected in high school 
courses,” the authors write in their 
preface. The eleven chapters of 
Part One are on “Reading The 
Newspaper.” Teachers and students 
after a study of these 114 pages will 
have a maximum of understanding 
and appreciation of newspapers, and 
criteria for critical newspaper read- 
ing. This emphasis is a salutary one, 
and one that has been lacking in 
other texts in this subject. 

The 1926 edition had eleven pages 
on this subject. In the 1934 edition 


a chapter on the history of Ameri- 
can journalism .was included. This 
edition has nothing of history, leav- 
ing that to an excellent Reference 
Reading appendix. The section is 
descriptive and analytical, designed 
and written ably to develop newspa- 
per reading skill. 

Part Two, “Writing the High 
School Newspaper,” contains the 
usual chapters on reporting, news, 
and headline writing, features and 
sports stories, special news stories, 
columns, and editorials. These are 
developed on a level to interest the 
high school student. The drawings, 
graphs, photographs, illustrative ma- 
terial, and study assignments are ex- 
cellent. Perhaps there is too much 
detail, perhaps too much listing by 
numbers of essential points. The 
qualified teacher, however, has all 
the needed material, can choose what 
to emphasize for his particular 
classes or school. 

“Publishing the High School 
Newspaper” is the third section of 
the book. This has the expected and 
accepted material about organization 
and operation, circulation, advertis- 
ing, and business management prob- 
lems. A glossary and index round 
out the book. 

The book may well serve as a text 
in classes other than those which get 
out the high school newspaper. Part 
One commends itself for use in an 
English or civics course, one which 
all students in high schools are re- 
quired to take. If one generation of 
high school students mastered Part 
One, both democratic processes and 
American newspapers would im- 
prove. 

A. GayLe WALpRoP 
University of Colorado 
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Tue Newsparer: Its MAKING AND 
Irs MEANING. By:-Members of the 
Staff of the New York Times. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1945. vi + 207 pp. $2.00. 


IS is an interesting and valu- 
able book. It consists of a series 
of lectures given by twelve mem- 
bers of the staff of the New York 
Times to a group of New York 
school teachers, the purpose being 
to give the teachers an understand- 
ing of the policy of one newspaper, 
its place in the community as seen 
by its staff, and the processes in- 
volved in making a newspaper. There 
is also a detailed report of the work 
of a number of workshops in which 
200 teachers participated following 
the series of lectures. 

This book will be useful in the 
following ways: (1) a source of 
teaching material, (2) reading for 
students who want to know about 
careers in the various departments 
of newspaper work, (3) a source of 
information regarding recent prob- 
lems in reporting, correspondence, 
and editing, (4) a source of facts 
regarding the financial structure of 
the Times and the validity of its 
claim to independence, (5) valuable 
ideas as to how newspapers can be 
used in schools. 

Even to an old hand, reading this 
book was a stimulating experience 
because the various staff members 
were very realistic and illustrated 
their points with recent cases. 

Three things impressed this reader 
particularly among many that 
could be mentioned. The first is Mr. 
Arthur Hayes Sulzberger’s statement 
regarding the financial structure of 
the Times and the reasons why it is 


absolutely free from the influence 
of advertisers or any other group, 
Mr. Sulzberger said: “We have 


_never had a single advertiser at. 


tempt to shape our editorial policy” 
... “We are not afraid of advertis. 
ers”... “We are financially inde. 
pendent” . . . “We have no invest. 
ments except in our own business 
and in Government securities . . . 
no debts other than our monthly 
bills.” 

‘The policy of the Times is still 
governed by the statement of Adolph 
Ochs when he took over in 18%: 
“to give all the news without fear 
or favor, regardless of any party, 
sect, or interest involved.” 


Second, the conception held by the 
members of the staff, frequently 
stated, that the people in a democ- 
racy are dependent upon complete, 
accurate, unbiased news reports, 
and the obvious earnestness and sin- 
cerity of the staff in their approach 
to their jobs as they are related to 
this problem. This concept is also 
revealed in Mr. Sulzberger’s state- 
ment. A corollary is Mr. Sulzberger’s 
clear-cut and challenging statement 
to the teachers that “freedom of the 
press is your right as citizens and 
not mine as a publisher.” 

Third, the statement, made 
number of times by different staf 
members, that they are free to report 
and write according to facts as they 
find them, or their convictions—in 
interpretation and comment—with- 
out any controls or taboos by “the 
office.” 


The lectures were given by Edwin 
L. James, managing editor; Lester 
Markel, Sunday editor; Arthur 
Krock, chief of the Washington bv- 
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Announcing!!! 


The First text devoted exclusively to courtroom reporting 


and Only attempt ever made to regard legal news from a sociological 
viewpoint: 


COVERING THE COURTS 


By CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL, Northwestern University 


This outstanding new work is the first and only text 
devoted exclusively to showing the journalist how to 
report on all news originating in American courts; it 
is also the first attempt ever made to improve the cov- 
erage of legal news by providing editorial workers 
with a viewpoint. 

For use as a basic text in advanced reporting, COV- 
ERING THE COURTS thoroughly prepares the student 
to drop into any courtroom, any time, and under- 
stand what is going on, and why. In clear, under- 
standable language, it explains the legal priciples in- 
volved in every court procedure, discusses the news 
possibilities of each, and gives instructions for writ- 
ing such news. 

Here courts and laws are classified, while officers 
of the court, rules of evidence, records, forms, and 
trends in legal procedure are all completely explained. 
Police, labor, and business news are also discussed, 
together with a unique treatment of crime from a 
sociological viewpoint. 

Valuable teaching aids include 493 actual news 
stories to illustrate every phase of court coverage; 


ninety-one selected court pleadings, and a handy gloss- 
ary of legal terms. 


Off the Press in April. 832 Pages Price to be Announced. 
Send now for your first-press approval copy! Address Dept. J.227 — 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


a PRENTICE-HALL. INC. 70 fiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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reau; Turner Catledge, assistant 
managing editor; Anne O’Hare 


McCormick, editorial correspondent; 
Foster Hailey, war correspondent 
and editorial writer; James B. Res- 
ton, national correspondent; Frank 
S. Adams, reporter; Neil MacNeil, 
assistant night managing editor; 
Hanson Baldwin, military editor; 
Brooks Atkinson, drama critic and 
correspondent, and Mr. Sulzberger, 
who is publisher, president, and 
chairman of the board. 


L. CRosMAN 
University of Colorado 


THe TECHNIQUE OF THE PICTURE 
Story. By Daniel Mich and Edwin 
Eberman. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1945. 239 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


IKE Jo Sinclair’s novel, Waste- 

land, about a newspaper pho- 
tographer, this book on the picture 
story is annoying because it is so 
good that it ought to be better. There 
are 196 pages of pictures with brief 
underlines and 22 pages of text. The 
pictures are excellent; the text, good 


in a few spots, is mostly superficial, - 


lacking in instructive detail, inade- 
quate. 

The authors, Daniel Mich, execu- 
tive editor, and Edwin Eberman, art 
director, of Look magazine know a 
lot about pictures. They have put 
together a collection, mostly from 
Look and Life, which reminds one of 
U. S. Camera and Weegee’s recent 
Naked City—a tremendously inter- 
esting scrapbook to thumb through. 
They use a neat technique of under- 
lines to analyze the layout and con- 
tent of their pages. But, like their 
occasional pages of text, the under- 


line explanations lack instructional 
skill. 

Open the book almost anywhere. 
for instance: A superb closeup of 
Westbrook Pegler in undershirt and 
overalls at the wheel of a fam 
mower faces the much-discussed pic. 
ture of dead Americans on the beach 
at New Guinea. The excellent com. 
position and news-picture impact in 
both views are completely overlooked 
in the underlines. Both pictures are 
close-to-great news shots; but if you 
were not adroit at recognizing pic. 
ture content, at cropping, and at 
seeing the reportorial value of facial 
motility and gaping wounds, you 
would never become so by reading 
the captions. 


The prize-winning picture of Elea. 
nor Roosevelt rubbing noses with « 
Maori Indian; the stark tableau of 
helmeted Japanese skull impaled o 
a wrecked tank; and the lens-witnes 
account of savagery in a St. Louis 
street fight are extraordinary pic. 
tures. Others are quite as good. | 
know of no better collection in book 
form. It is too bad that more incisive 
comments on technique could no 
have made the volume really dis 
tinguished. 

The text is certainly not valueless 
however. The discussion of titles i: 
sound and provocative. The 375-worl 
discussion of picture captions is ip 
adequate but good as far as it goes 
“Captions,” write the authors, “ar 
not mere descriptions of photograpls 
or drawings. They are part of the 
story. This is the lesson about pic 
ture-story writing which writers from 
other media are slowest to lear.” 
If the authors had followed thei 
own advice in making their caption 
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revealing part of picture-editing 
technique, their book could have 
had as great a value for journalism 
students and picture editors as it 
undoubtedly has as a sourcebook of 
extremely good pictures. 

The Technique of the Picture 
Story is admittedly a book about 
picture magazines. It does not pre- 
tend to discuss many of the basic 
picture situations of newspaper 
pages. And the discussion of prep- 
aration and steps in editing assume 
more time than any newspaper pic- 
ture editor has. Picture magazine 
layouts are more formal, less alive, 
less in harmony with the situations 
depicted than newspaper layouts can 
afford to be. 

Roscoe ELLarp 
Columbia University 


Pustic RELATIONS DirECTORY AND 
YEARBOOK. Edited by Karl E. 
Ettinger. New York: The Long- 
acre Press, Inc. vii + 855 pp. 
$15.00. 


LL kinds and types of promoters 
ride atop this omnibus. The ve- 
hicle is called “Public Relations.” 
A press agent who contrives a fraud- 
ulent situation to gain parasitical 
free space for a client—he rides. 
Beside him, elbow to elbow, is the 
public relations counsel whose most 
serious interest is long-range opinion 
planning. The publicity writer rides; 
so does the opinion analyst and re- 
search specialist; the promotion man 
for churches and schools; the ex- 
pert who manipulates the radio. All 
are commingled. 

The fifty and odd persons who con- 
tribute a melange of comment on 
promotional activities are about as 
diverse as the Canterbury pilgrims. 


Karl E. Ettinger, editor of the vol- 
ume under review, has managed to 
get them all to travel under a single 
banner, “Public Relations.” 

Mr. Ettinger apparently has no 
clear understanding of functional 
differences and objectives in the 
promotional field; certainly no grasp 
of its nomenclature. He sanctions 
the use of the term “public rela- 
tions” for press agentry tricks that 
tickle the fancy or whim of the 
public, that apply a soporific to Joe 
and Jane Doakes, or that enlist atti- 
tudes on behalf of “causes” from 
the sale of soap and hair nets to the 
creation of good will for the Stan- 
dard Oil Company. 

The editor also approves as de- 
scriptive of public relations those ac- 
tivities and techniques that bring 
about a better adjustment of the con- 
stituent groups of our society, one 
with another, to use the phraseology 
of Edward L. Bernays. 

It is all very confusing. 

Mr. Bernays, Averell Broughton, 
John W. Darr, and Verne Burnet 
provide the reader with serious dis- 
cussion of public relations used in 
its rightful sense. They dwell on 
its responsibility and social signifi- 
cance. Mr. Bernays devotes half of 
his space to an argument that pub- 
lic relations is a profession. 

A contrast of the writings of vari- 
ous persons who contribute to this 
volume will illustrate the lack of any 
conceptual framework within the 
book. Here are illustrations: 

Bernays (p. 9): 

A public relations counselor must 
never accept a retainer or assume a 
ag which puts duty to the groups 

e 


represents over duty to his own 
standards of integrity—to the larger 
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society within which he lives and 

works. 

David O. Alber (p. 2): 

If the client lacks color to begin 
with, it’s the press agent’s job to 
create color. If he doesn’t have an 
interesting hobby, give him one. If he 
is unmarried, promote a romance 
through another press agent who is 
handling a client of the opposite sex. 
If you undertake building a new per- 
sonality, you have to check his per- 
sonal habits—the clothes he wears— 
the place he has his hair cut—the res- 
taurant he eats in—the people he min- 
gles with—all these things count... . 

When all is said and done, it is the 
fellow who blows his own horn who 
travels the farthest. The press agent’s 
function is to blow the horn—and 
make it a golden horn for himself as 
well as his client. 

Broughton (p. 15): 

The major tenet of sound public re- 
lations is that it must be in the public 
interest. 

Harry Klemfuss (p. 90): 

Any celebrity worth his ink knows 
that publicity is the blood plasma of 
his profession. Therefore, while your 
story puts your oranges or automo- 
biles, refrigerators or can-openers into 
the papers, it performs the same func- 
tion for him. The layman would be 
surprised to know what antics some 
of the most highly-respected celebri- 
ties will go through when they hear 
the click of a photographer’s cutter, 
or scratching of a reporter’s pencil. 
While the better-known experts 

argue that the practice of public 
relations requires conformity to ethi- 
cal standards, the force of this is 
_ destroyed by the inclusion in the 
book of the essays of less responsible 
(or franker) practitioners. When 
private interest conflicts with the 
public interest, what then? 

Glenn Griswold, editor of Public 
Relations News, speaks approvingly 
of the work of an official of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
who handled press relations for the 


organization at a Congressional jp. 
quiry. This official employed ty 
trained newspapermen to cover the 
hearings. Griswold continues: 

Every day they covered every min. 
ute of the endless sessions and go 
daily reports for afternoon and mom. 
ing newspapers. News unfavorable tp 
the company was handled just as fully 
and accurately as favorable news. One 
by one the special reporters dropped 
out. After two or three weeks only 
three news service men remained. |, 
a couple more weeks they dropped out 
and Standard Oil covered the hearings 
for the press of the country for sey. 
eral weeks. 

While blame rests on the pres 
for its slackness, does Griswold ar. 
gue that it is in the public interes 
to have one side to an important dis 
pute report the news? Obviously, 
the oil company was thinking of a 
private interest. Griswold inferen. 
tially confesses this and also sanc- 
tions the company’s “public rela. 
tions” technique: 

If you don’t believe that kind of 
publicity paid, ask some of the old- 
timers what kind of a mess the con- 
pany really was in and how it and its 
president came off in the publicity 
when the show was over. 

“Public Relations” contains 1 
600-page directory of public rel 
tions firms, advertising agencies, 
publicity bureaus, trade associations, 
business organizations, and so on. 
Book subscribers got six lines of 
listing without charge. They paid 
for all additional linage. This may 
account for omissions. This reviewer 
is familiar with Minnesota and notes 
that only one Minneapolis advertis 
ing agency is listed; the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce association is 
included but not the St. Paul civic 
association; under libraries, the im 
portant Hill Library is “out”; 
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WDGY does not come in under radio 
gations, and the important North- 
west Daily Press Association appar- 
ently doesn’t exist. 

Whether there are similar omis- 
sions in other territorial areas, it is 
for the individual reader of the vol- 
ume to say. 

Finally, it is unfortunate that a 
volume which should exemplify the 
best knowledge in its field should 
be such a poor specimen of the art 
of effective typographical communi- 
cation. The body type used is en- 
tirely too small for the width of the 
lines. This fact, combined with the 
poor quality of the paper, makes the 
book extremely difficult to read for 
any length of time, especially under 
artificial light. 

D. Casey 
University of Minnesota ‘ 


Towarp A Democratic New Orper. 
By David Bryn-Jones. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1945. iv + 288 pp. 
$3.50. 


EMOCRACY as a concept prob- 
ably always will be an engross- 
ing subject for the political theorist. 
Library shelves long have been 
crowded with volumes dealing with 
man’s efforts to achieve the existence 
he wants through popular sover- 
eignty. Additional studies are to 
be expected (and, in fact, are 
needed) unless man suddenly de- 
cides to adopt a new faith. Such a 
step seems most unlikely not only 
in view of the tragedy the world has 
just experienced but also because of 
the extremely vital and effective ele- 
ments in the democratic ideal. 
The volume by Professor Bryn- 
Jones fits into this picture. It rep- 


resents an intelligent and reasonable 
discussion of the meaning of democ- 
racy in contemporary civilization. 
Its greatest value, perhaps, is the 
result of the author’s ability to relate 
theories enunciated many years ago 
to problems of today. 

Professor Bryn-Jones rests his case 
on this point: democracy is in need 
of both redefinition and reinterpreta- 
tion so that it can be freed from its — 
nineteenth century limitations and 
be given an opportunity to become a 
faith by which men can live in peace 
and security in the twentieth century. 
He seeks to destroy the spirit of in- 
fidelity and distrust so prevalent in 
the last twenty-five years. 

The first part of the book is a re- 
statement of democracy as a lib- 
eral tradition. Professor Bryn-Jones 
claims that the democratic state’s 
real purpose is the advancement of 
human welfare, and his argument 
will find few dissenters except among 
selfish-minded groups. He brings 
dictatorship into view and dismisses 
it as a governmental form “not only 
irresponsible but also unresponsive,” 
and a complete denial of the demo- 
cratic idea of man as an end in him- 
self. 

The basic concepts of democracy— 
liberty, equality, rights, and frater- 
nity—are intelligently re-examined 
in the second section of the volume. 
The author manages to give these 
terms a freshness which captivates 
the reader’s attention. Freedom, for 
example, means opportunity and ca- 
pacity, but it will provide neither 
until conditions are such as to give it 
a chance to become effective. 

All true followers of democracy 
will value the final part of Professor 
Bryn-Jones’ study more than the 
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first two because it represents not 
only a reinterpretation but an appli- 
cation of the democratic ideal to ex- 
tremely contemporary problems. Eco- 
nomic and social issues, nationalism, 
world order, and international rela- 
tions are lined up and placed in 
proper perspective. In most in- 
stances, these problems simply have 
deepened the crisis in democracy. 
They are the focal points around 
which a new and tremendously more 
dynamic democratic faith must be 
established. 

Freperic E. Merwin 
Rutgers University 


Rapio Drama In Action. Edited by 
Erik Barnouw. New York: Far- 
rar and Rinehart, Inc. 1945. 
xii + 397 pp. $3.00 (text edition, 
$2.25). 


N A FEW memorable days in 

1945 when all the frightened 
world was listening for something to 
calm its griefs and fears, the Ameri- 
can radio demonstrated its power to 
influences mass thought and action. 
Erik Barnouw promptly collected 
into one volume twenty-five drama- 
tic scripts which will serve as models 
of radio writing. The writers are 
distinguished, for they are among 
the few who have remembered that 
radio belongs to the public. 


Radio cannot rise above the level 
of those who control its programs. 
Mr. Barnouw’s book is a realistic at- 
tempt to stress public service. Let 
advertisers take notice of this fact 
lest our strident commercials make 
us become very undesirable neigh- 
bors in a peaceful world-community. 
Let all those in high places of in- 
fluence follow Mr. Barnouw’s con- 


structive leadership and accept their 
responsibility for better radio tha 
will serve the public necessity. 

We are indebted to Mr. Barnouy 
for his careful selection of authox 
and scripts whose high quality anj 
interesting variety are representative 
of the best radio drama yet devel. 
oped. Along with scripts that have 
served their purpose by helping 
win a war are such timeless favorite 
as Stephen Vincent Benet’s “A Child 
Is Born,” already an established pan 
of our Christmas tradition. Even 
more to the point are scripts tha 
show how better understanding may 
eventually overcome race prejudice, 
as in Robson’s “Open Letter on Race 
Hatred,” Ottley’s “The Negro Do. 
mestic,” and Wishengrad’s “The Bat. 
tle of the Warsaw Ghetto.” 

The fact that some of the scripts 
are definitely “dated” does not re 
move their value, for it is the av- 
thor’s avowed purpose to show how 
radio can render better “public 
service.” To this end Mr. Barnouww 
offers a page or two of “notes” pre 
ceding each play which give added 
interest for radio students and al 
serious script writers. 

Vance 
University of Georgia 


THE ANATOMY OF ADVERTISING. By 
Mark Wiseman. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. 1942; 
reissued in one volume, 1945. Vol. 
I, xxiii + 226 pp.; vol. Il, x + 
174 pp. $4.00. 


ARK Wiseman presents the 
advertising man with a handy 
reference book and a fine list o 
“do’s” and “don’ts.” The nice thing 
about Mr. Wiseman’s book, howevel, 
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is that he doesn’t merely list those 
“do’s” and “don’ts”; he also gives 
you the “why not’s,” which is more 
than can be said for some books in 
the field. He backs up his idea with 
statistics gathered in readership 
studies and approaches the whole 
question of advertising scientifically. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first, “Campaign Planning,” 
thoroughly covers the process of get- 
ting a firm idea and organizing it 
into a selling scheme. A brainstorm 
isn’t enough, is Mr. Wiseman’s 
theory; it has to be built on and 
modified before it can do the job. 

The second part, “Advertisement 
Making,” covers the actual work of 
putting the idea into a layout and 
copy. He discusses the various ele- 
ments of the ad including the head- 
line, the illustration, and text, and 
backs up all of his suggestions with 
figures and percentages gleaned 
from surveys that would convince 
any salesman. 

It is futile to try to sum up in a 
review what Mr. Wiseman says in 
his book. This is such a wealth of 
material, such a number of details 
on appeals, techniques, layout, and 
copy writing, that it could not possi- 
bly be condensed or even suggested 
in such a small space. It approaches 
advertising through the reader, and 
all is backed up with statistical 
studies and illustrations from mod- 
ern advertising. For straight read- 
ing it is prebably laden with too 
many useful ideas and methods that 
you would like to remember to be 
enjoyable, but for practical working 
principles, it would be helpful on 
any advertising man’s desk. 

E. K. JoHnston 
University of Missouri 


A Guwe ror Retam ADVERTISING 
AND SELLING. Anonymous. Cleve- 
land: National Association of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus, Inc. 1945. 
138 pp. $1.00. 


HIS is the third edition of an in- 
creasingly useful handbook for 
the use of local advertisers inter- 
ested in avoiding objectionable or 
misleading practices in advertising. 
Since its original publication in 1932, 
the Guide has become almost as in- 
fluential in the retail advertising 
field as the ethical code of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies has been for national ad- 
vertising. Taken together, these 
projects have demonstrated the prac- 
tical possibility of effective volun- 
tary self-regulation of private enter- 
prise, where there is a manifest de- 
sire to make self-regulation effective. 
The Guide is divided into two 
parts, the first summarizing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission rules or rec- 
ommendations with regard to a class- 
ification of nine different advertising 
abuses, the second containing speci- 
fic suggestions or warnings regard- 
ing individual merchandise groups 
such as automobiles, foods, jewelry, 
men’s clothing, etc. The book is ar- 
ranged alphabetically so that it also 
serves as a dictionary of trade terms. 
For courses in retail advertising, 
newspaper advertising management, 
or law of the press where the latter 
includes advertising law, this is an 
authoritative piece of collateral read- 
ing. It contains “only rules . . . which 
are universally applicable”; but it 
is readily adaptable to local laws or 
understandings. 

WituiaM F, 

University of Idaho 
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Press and 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
November and December 1945; January 1946 


Edited by William F. Swindler and DeWitt C. Reddick, 
Assisted by Granville C. Price 


The year 1946 witnessed the inauguration of several new journalistic 
undertakings—the U. S. State Department’s international information pro- 
gram, the prospective doubling of the number of domestic commercial 
radio stations, and new ideas for institutional advertising based on war- 
time experience. Of these, the first ran into immediate embarrassments 
as first the Associated Press and later the United Press declined to supply 
the government with further free service as they had done for the wartime 
program of the late OWI. A meeting to seek some sort of solution was 
requested by the State Department late in January. Meantime the ques- 
tion of free international news communications as a basic need for post- 
war international harmony continued to be discussed from the UNO down 
to many individual press groups, while in many war-wrecked countries the 
Paneer is 7 newspaper and radio properties began to take tangible 

orm.—W.F.S. 


ADVERTISING 


meee) o Bureau Names Stanford to Direct Sales Division. E&P 78:4 

p7, Nov. 

ANPA bureau completes plans for enlarged promotional, program. 

—— Ad Council’s Future Plans Told by Young. E&P 78:51 p88, Dec. 15. 
Many peacetime public questions to be publicized through institutional ai- 
vertising techniques perfected during war. 

—— Advertising Urged to Develop West. E&P 79:3 p32a, Jan. 19. 

—— ANA Opinion _ lands Success Story Told. E&P 78:46 p50, Nov. 10. 
Wartime institutional copy believed to have halted drift of public interes 
away from advertising messages. 

—— Army Recruiting Drive to Start Immediately. E&P 78:45 p22, Nov. 3. 

—— Labor Press Advertising. Business Week p83, Oct. 20. 

—— Newspaper Package Group Gets Under Way. E&P 78:47 p72, Nov. 17. 

—— Newspapers Offer a Package. Business Week, p78, Dec. 15 
“Block selling” is undertaken by selected newspapers. 

— Same Old Advertisements. Hobbies 50 pl20, Nov. 

Excerpts from Chamber’s Journal, Aug. 11, 1866, with ads from 1684 to 1804. 

—— Unions, Firms Debate Economics in Ads. E&P 79:4, p66, Jan. 26. 

Both sides buy newspaper space to make their views known. 

—— Washington Pushes Informative Label. E&P 79:3, p38, Jan. 19. 

Commerce Department urges package wrappers give public fuller details. 

Branpensurc, Georce A. NAEA Hails New Basis for Cooperative Ad Copy. 
E&P 79:3 p7, Jan. 19. 

Wartime tices of sponsoring public messages likely to continue. 
—— Walgreen’s Steps Up Tone of Drug Store Ad Copy. E&P 78:53 p7, Dec. 2. 
— W. Quaker’s Ads Plead for Europe’s Hungry. E&P 78:51 pé4, 
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Feszet, Betty. “American Network” Plans Are Detailed. E&P 78:51 p8, Dec. 15. 
Publishers’ group tries using radio methods of serving national advertisers. 
Mack, Russett V. More Employers, More Jobs, Theme of Community Ads. E&P 
78:51 p9, Dec. 15. 
Washington state newspaper features novel promotional series. 

Martin, Harry V. Ads Helping Doctors to Restore Practice. E&P 78:49 p50, 
Dec. 1. 

Returning physicians find former patients through approved professional 
notices. 

hone, Advertising Dons Long Pants. Public Opinion Quarterly 
9:3 p269, F 
oficial says institutional copy has given more mature approach 
readers 

Rovner, SAM. “Nationwide Formula” Develops New Uses. E&P 78:52 p12, Dec. 22. 

Waker, Jerry. Readership Analysis Used to Simplify Food Store Ads. E&P 
78:48 p9, Nov. 24. 

Old-style typographic jumble being replaced by simpler copy. 
CIRCULATION 

Anonymous. Radio Show Sustains Carrier Boys’ Morale. E&P 78:49 p52, Dec. 1. 

BranpeNBuRG, Georce A. Carrier “Sports” Contest Produces Good Results. E&P 
78:48 p62, Nov. 24. 

— Carriers’ “Gripes” Told by Iowa Circulator. E&P 78:52 p68, Dec. 22. 
Showing boys advantage of systematic delivery and collection held to be secret 
to satisfied sales force. 

—- Daily Circulation Reaches New Peak With 6.4% Gain. ig Se 78 S PS, Dec. 29. 

— Outlines H-D Plan for Cleveland Press. E&P 78:53 p56, Dec 
Home delivery of newspapers described. 

COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 

ase ~ Weekly Pays in Town With Two Dailies. American Press 

ov. 

— Quickly Approval by U. S. Senate of Weekly Newspaper Bill Is Likely. Pub- 
lishers Auxiliary 80:43 pl, Nov. 24. 

Amendment to postal laws will require sworn circulation statement by non- 
dailies as well as dailies. 

“ae — A. Weeklies to Expand Promotion Activities. E&P 78:45 

Nov. 

Coox, Joz T. National Ad Representative a “Must” for Weeklies. National Pub- 
lisher 26:12 p29, Nov.-Dec. 

CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF PRESS 

Anonymous. LaGuardia Battles Press in Air Forum. E&P 78:51 p90, _ 15. 

— Let’s Heed Criticism, Dean Crosman Urges. E&P 79:3 p66, Jan. 1 

Harrison, James G. Nineteenth-Century American Novels on lick. Journal- 
ism. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 22:4 p335, Dec. 

Concludi ~~ on neglected phase of social criticism. 

er LaGuardia Praises Radio, Hits Press. Broadcasting 29:25 pl6, 
Ex-mayor avers newscasts are more trustworthy than newspaper columns. 

Rarrerty, Keen. Editor (and Publisher). New Mexico Quart Quarterly Review 15:3 


Autumn. 
pote, Actam Sun man condemns trade publication for prevailing reaction. 
EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 
1. News and Editorials 
a Canham Visions Trend to Daily News Magazines. E&P 79:3 p9, 
an 
Christian Science Monitor editor believes growth of interpretative news, better 
color processes and better printing are in prospect. 
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—— Editors Stress Local News With Global Coverage Too. E&P 79:3 p13, Jan. 19. 
AP managing editors consider newspapers’ wire news needs. 

—— Field Announces Awards Program. E&P 78:53 p61, Dec. 29. 

Annual prizes to be given for outstanding editorial work on Chicago Sun, 

—— Gannett Conference Covers Timely Topics. E&P 78:45 p73, Nov. 3. 
Chain editors hold semi-annual meetings to keep up on editing ideas. 

—— Philadelphia Bulletin Offers Many Rehabilitation Aids to Veterans. [ap 
78:47 p22, Nov. 17. 

— — Social Science Experts Guide Colorado Group. E&P 79:2 p38, Jan. 12. 
Unique advisory committee created to help editors improve their reports oj 
public affairs. 

—— Star Editorial Averts Strike in Indianapolis. E&P 78:47 p38, Nov. 17. 

—— Weekly Tours Aid Output of Editorials. E&P 78:51 p24, Dec. 15. 

Getting into field to see problems at first hand recommended by Philadelphia 
Bulletin writer. 

— — A. Food Pages Should Be Tasty But Practical. E&P 78:4 
pl4, Nov. 24. 

—— “Friar Tuck” Doubles in Pulpit and Press. E&P 78:49 p62, Dec. 1. 
Chicago copyreader has had lifetime career as minister and journalist. 

—— Selzer Sees Youth Needed to Revitalize Newspapers. E&P 78:50 p8, Dec. § 
Cleveland Press editor urges specialization in future reporters. 

Drewry, Joun E. Book Page Content, Makeup Analyzed. E&P 78:51 p29, Dec. 15. 
University of Georgia journalism dean sketches principles he has applied as 
book page editor. 

Duxe, Cuartes W. Philadelphia Bulletin’s Yule Story Widely Read. E&P 78:53 
p34, Dec. 29. 

——- Sunpapers’ Magazine Plays to Local Folk. E&P 79:2 p12, Jan. 12. 

Fuxver, Aprian. Church News Viewed Neglected by Press. E&P 79:3 p28, Jan. 19, 

Hanst, Georce H. The War Veteran Comes Home to Read His Weekly Paper. 
National Publisher 26:12 p30, Nov.-Dec. 

Keen, Harowp. Scripps Papers Built on Community Basis. E&P 78:52 p60, Dec. 22 

Kinter, Cuartes V. Here’s How to Measure Readership of Your Newspaper. 
American Press 64:3 p28, Jan. 

Naves, Gien. South Carolina Publishers Get Public’s Appraisal of Papers. Ea? 
79:4 p9, Jan. 26. 

Press association solicits readers’ desires through statewide poll. 

Patterson, Cuartes J. Reporter’s Sleuthing Smashes “Nationalists.” E&P 78:51 
p32, Dec. 15. 

Cleveland Press writer exposes strange political movement. 
——— Rutu. Gauvreau Edits News Book Done in Comic Style. E&P 79:4 p32, 
an. 26. 

SHERMAN, agg S. The Editor and the Columnist. Public Opinion Quarterly 
9:3 p278, 

Hartford Courant editorial editor believes locally written editorials hold more 
readers than syndicated writers. 

— Hexen M. Ralph Ingersoll Plans “Broadened” PM. E&P 79:3 p32b, 

an. 19 


WALxaa, Jenny. “Follow Through” Makes Projects Grow in Brooklyn. E&P 78:32 


pll, 
Brooklyn Eagle policy follows up crusade stories with further action. 
Watson, CAMPBELL. Cowles’ Spokane Dailies Built on Serving Vast Area. E&P? 
78:51 p13, Dec. 15. 
—— Harrell Built Paper by Serving Readers. E&P 78:50 p26, Dec. 8. 
Publisher directs editorials toward getting action on regional problems. 
—— Smith Tells His New Concept of Publishing. E&P 78:47 p43, Nov. 17. 
San Francisco Chronicle editor urges more interpretative writing. 
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Nov. 3. 
Mechanical improvements of post-war era expected to revolutionize some 
aspects of newspaper industry. 
jorFMAN, Frank E. How to Place Ribbon Heads. E&P 78:46 p85, Nov. 10. 
McCuLLoucH, Jackie. Staff Training and Sharing of Data on Color 
E&P 78:48 p8, Nov. 24. 
REED =" Offset Printing Technique and Problems Discussed. E&P 79:2 p9, 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


xonyMous. Journalism Teachers Return From England. E&P 79:1 p38, Jan. 5. 
New Type Journalism School Planned. American Press 64:1 p23, Nov. 
William Allen White memorial at University of Kansas will utilize newest 
ideas in education and journalism. 

Plans Complete for Memorial to Dean Allen. E&P 78:53 p28, Dec. 29. 
MacDoucaLt, Curtis D. An Experiment in Current Events Quizzes. JourNALISM 
QuaARTERLY 22:4 p349, Dec. 

ison, KENNETH E. Journalism School Overseas. Quill 33:6 Nov.-Dec. 

Rocers, CHARLES E. Quantitative Survey of AASDJ Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 22:4 p317, Dec.. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN JOURNALISM 


cKERMAN, Rosert V. School Lays Groundwork for Press Freedom in China. 
E&P 79:1 p9, Jan. 5. 
Review of accomplishments of Post-Graduate Journalism School in Chungking. 
yonyMous. Australians Place “Big” Equipment Orders. E&P 78:48 p20, Nov. 24. 
Average Man. Time 46:22 p58, Nov. 26. 
Sketch of Caspar Milquetoast’s creator, H. T. Webster. 
Byrnes’ Tight News System Rouses Protest. E&P 78:48 pl8, Nov. 24. 
Confidential: Direct From Dr. Goebbels! Quill 33:6 p8, Nov.-Dec. 
Unique news digest of Axis propaganda line gave British newspapers many 
clues as to wartime png) nig inside Germany. 
bs Press” Proviso in UNRRA Bill. E&P 78:46 


American journalists have trouble with French names. 
hat aa Daily Surmounts Printing Difficulties in Strike. E&P 78:52 
piv, 
— MacArthur Breaks Private Paper Control. E&P 78:45 pl6, Nov. 3. 
Newsprint monopoly dissolved to encourage independent publications. 
— Newsprint was “Must” for South America. E&P 78:45 p48, Nov. 3. 
U. S. gave high priority to wartime paper shipments to provide sister republics 
with raw materials. 
a Site “Hollywood Gone Mad.” E&P 78:48 p22, Nov. 24. 
— Powell’s Son Revives China Weekly Review. E&P 78:48 p36, Nov. 24. 
—Press War in Peru. Inter-American 5:45 Jan. 
—Price Views the Reich. Newsweek 26:53 Dec. 10. 
ormer censor comments on German news controls, - 
Publishers May Fight to Regain Papers in Spain. E&P 78:50 p20, Dec. 8. 
— UNO Plans Powerful Station. Broadcasting 29:25 p84, Dec. 24. 
—U. S.-Published Papers Favored by Berliners. E&P 78:50 p87, Dec. 8. 
American zone publications gain wide readership. 
Buxc.unp, Ken. How to Be an Editor in Italian. Quill 33:6 p9, Nov.-Dec. 
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ee ae Reuter Protests Delay Information Outlines. E&P 79:1 p66, 
an. o. 

British agency requests new State Department news plan be clarified. 
Concer, — German Papers Await Press Service Ruling. E&P 79:4 pig, 


Jan. 26. 

GILMoRE, and Molotov Toast Relaxed Soviet Censorship. E&P 
78:47 p7, Nov. 17. 

Goxpperc, A. I. Press Freedom Still Lacking in Hungary. E&P 79:2 p65, Jan, 12. 

Heicuway, ArtHur J. Advertising Assigned Role for Evangelism in England. 
E&P 78:51 pll, Dec. 15. 
Church of England plans unprecedented $4,000,000 campaign. 

Himscu, Fevix E. The German Press Yesterday and Tomorrow. Current History 
9:48 Aug. 


Knutson, Anpirg L. Japanese Opinion Surveys: The Special Need and the Special 


Difficulties. Public Opinion Quarterly 9:3 p312, Fall. 

Orscuner, Frepertck C. War Crimes Trial Coverage Worked Out in Great Detail. 
E&P 78:51 pl0, Dec. 15. 

Peterson, Tep. British Crime Pamphleteers: Forgotten Journalists. Journatisu 
QuaRTERLY 22:4 p305, Dec. 
Eighteenth-century publications satis public demand for sensations. 

Rovner, Samue.. U. S. Hurl ges Against British Censorship. E&? 
78:46 pl0, Nov. 10. 

Typatpos, Aristiwes G. The Panama Star: Forerunner of Isthmian Journalism. 
JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 22:4 p346, Dec. 

— Watruer. German Press Must Start From Scratch. Quill 33:6 p6, Nov. 


Nazification under: Hitler requires thorough housecleaning. 
— —o Press Freedom Gains in Orient, Baillie Says. E&P 78:% 
» Nov. 10. 

beater — Denmark Boasts New Radio Facilities. Broadcasting 29:24 
Government -operated “Broadcast Heuse” patterned after most modern Ameri- 
can models. 

Wotse.ey, R. E. Experts Cover News to Unite Americas. E&P 78:49 p29, Dec. 1. 
Worldover Press agency at Wilton, Conn., aims at promoting greater interest 
in inter-American news. 

Worpen, W. L. G. L. Is Civilizing the Jap. Saturday Evening Post 218:18 Dec. 15. 
American publications beginning to attract readers. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO NEWS 


Anonymous, Congressmen Would Sponsor Bill for AP. E&P 78:46 p8, Nov. 10. 
—— Free Speech Fight in Congress Seen. Broadcasting 29:21 pl00, Nov. 19. 
Bill proposes to define radio as public utility. 
— McCormick Proposes AP Petition Congress. E&P 78:48 pl6, Nov. 24. 
—— Hot-Foot Note. Newsweek 27:1 p67, Jan. 7. 
Reuters asks to reply to criticism in State Department booklet. 
—— Letter to the Russians. Time 46:68 Nov. 12. 
Anglo-American Correspondents Association protests censorship. 
Speak Out Against Censorship. Publishers Weekly 148:183 
t. 
Ads in Boston newspapers condemn book censorship. 
—— Reuters’ Round. Newsweek 27:2 p84, Jan. 14. 
—— Text of AP By-Laws Ratified by Membership. E&P 78:49 p66, Dec. 1. 
Cooper, Kent. Let’s Have the News! Rotarian 67:17 Dec. 
AP manager calls for free access to world information. 
Horr, Patmer. Last Chance: Mutual Unrestricted Freedom of News. Vita 
Speeches 12:60 Nov. 1. 
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anpenperc, A. H. Raise the Iron Curtain. Vital Speeches 12:115 Dec. 1. 
Lam a Fane Accord Eases Flow of Information. E&P 
78:50 p7, 
British-American agreement fixes lower press rates. 
___ Field Gets Associate Status as AP Votes New By-Laws. E&P 78:49 p7, Dec. 1. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Eager Igor. Time 46:19 p69, Nov. 5. 
Igor Cassini becomes “Cholly Knickerbocker.” 
_— George A. Carlin Dies: Head of UFS Since °36. E&P 78:49 pl0, Dec. 1. 
__-Hirschel Brickel. Current Biography 6:11 p5, Nov. 
_—.Mark Ethridge. Current Biography 7:1 p20, Jan. 
—_— Meet M. E. in St. Louis. Newsweek 26:25 p95, Dec. 17. 
Sketch of new managing editor of St. Louis Star-Times. 
——0. K. Bovard, Famed Editor, Dies at 73. E&P 78:46 p64, Nov. 10. 
Onetime Pulitzer chief discovered many news stories and newsmen. 
_—Redhead’s Return. Time 46:27 p58, Dec. 31. 
Robert S. Allen, out of service, to rejoin Philadelphia Record. 
—— $6,000 More Raised for Zenger Memorial. E&P 78:51 p15, Dec. 15. 
——Smith at the Gate. Newsweek 27:2 , Jan. 14. 
Sketch of growth of San Francisco onicle under Paul C. Smith. 
——The Trib’s Mrs. Reid. Time 46:20 p72, Nov. 12. 
Herald-Tribune publisher and fourteenth H-T Forum. 
——The Typewriter. Newsweek 27:2 p87, Jan. 14. 
LaGuardia as a newspaper commentator. 
—— Watson Davis. Current Biography 6:12 p8, Dec. 
Sketch of editor of Science Service. 
——Who’s Mollie Slott? Newsweek 27:1 p64, Jan. 7. 
Career of woman boss of Chicago Tribune-New York Daily News Syndicate. 
— Young Bill. Time 46:26 p74, Dec. 24. . 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., takes leading role in organization. 
Group Seeks Funds for Lovejoy Memorial. E&P 79:2 
an. 12. 
Illinois abolitionist editor would be honored. 
TurnsuLt, Georce. Centennial of Journalism in Oregon Observed Feb. 5. E&P 
79:4 pl0, Jan. 26. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


NonymMous. Deibler Reviews Work of WLB Commission. E&P 70:1 pl6, Jan. 5. 
Newspaper Panel of War Labor Board summarizes its work. 


O’Donnell’s Purse. Newsweek 27:3 p84, Jan. 21. 
Washington columnist wins libel suit. 


TEICLEMAN, WALTER. Combating the Practical Joker: A “Potential Source of 
Libel. Journatism QUARTERLY 22:4 p330, Dec. 


NonymMous. American Legion DSM Goes to W. R. Hearst. E&P 79:3 p62, Jan. 19. 
Are Comics Fascist? Time 46:67, Oct. 22. 
Negro Timesman. Time 46:23 p58, Dec. 3. 
New York Times hires a Negro reporter. 
Writer’s Own Companion. Newsweek 27:3 p84, Jan. 21. 
Description of magazine published by contributors. 
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gx og Little Magazine. New Yorker 21 p33, Nov. 17; p36, Nov. 24; pw, 


Colsioal analysis of policies of the Readers’ Digest. 
Bean, R. I. Comics Bogey. American Home 34:29, Nov. 
Brown, Rosert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 78:47 p84, Nov. 17. 

Comments on J influences on newspapers. 
Butter, James J. Gridiron Up for Jubilee Dinner. E&P 78:50 p72, Dec. ¢ 
Cansy, Henry Sewer. Adventure in Starting a Literary Magazine. Saturday 

Review of Literature 28: 14, Oct. 13. 

Gasser, C. Some Problems in the Development of the Communications Industn, 

American Economic Review 35:585, Sept. 

Scuuttz, G. D. Comics, Radio, Movies: What Are They Doing to Our Children’ 

Better Homes & Gardens 24:22, Nov. 

Vas oe These Silurians Live in Present and Future. E&P 78:48 pig, 
ov. 

Feature on famed New York newspaper club. 


NEWSPAPER AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Anonymous. St. Louis Carriers, Publishers in Pact. ~e* 78:50 pl3, Dec. 8. 

—— Seattle Printers Return. Business Week p99, Jan. 19. 

—— 16-Week Typo Strike Ends in Reading, Pa. E&P 78:53 p13, Dec. 29. . 

—— Strike in Cleveland. Newsweek 27:2 p87, Jan. 14. 

mes "ei Printers’ Strike Fails to Halt Trenton Papers. E&P 79:3 pét, 
an 

KEEN, ys rg aa Truce on Boy Issue Is Over, CNPA Is Warned. E&P 79:4 

an. 

artime emergency use of child labor no longer condoned. 

Seattle a Dead City Without Newspapers. E&P 78:50 pif, 
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NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Chicago Sun’s Building Plans Revealed. E&P 79:2 p73, Jan. 12. 
Marshall, Field’s newspaper designs ultra-modern 

—— Color-Convertible Unit Introduced by Hoe. E&P 78:45 p64, Nov. 3. 

—— Competitive Drive for ae Supplies Exaggerates Shortage. 
Weekly 148:2453, Dec. 

—— Cries for Newsprint Fleer Everywhere. E&P 79:2 p34, Jan. 12. 
Shortage is worldwide. 

—— Dailies Start Expansions. E&P 78:50 p77, Dec. 8. 
Plans laid during war now being carried out in many plants. 

—— Florida Papers Print With “New Techniques.” E&P 78:40 p76, Dec. 1. 
ag typing machines and photoengraving given thorough tests duriy 


on Mechanical Men Hit Causes of Rising Costs. E&P 78:45 9, 
ov. 
Poor mats, ill-considered ad copy, too much agate type decried. 
—— Inland Approves Plan for Newsprint Aid. E&P 78:52 Parad wo. Dec. 22. 
Press groups resolve to sharing newsprint during 
—— Newsprint Mills Foresee Curtailed Output for Year. E&P 8. "46 p7, Nov. lt 
—— “Share the Paper” Plan Adopted by Publishers. E&P 78:49 pl2, Dec. 1. 
Doss, Caastas W. Machinery Production to Hit Stride by June. E&P 78:48 ph 
ov. 
—— No Newsprint Is Available for Expansion—Steinman. E&P 78:47 fe Nov. If. 
Pulp and Paper Industry. Canadian Geographical Joum! 
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Anonymous. Hot Shot. Newsweek 27:4 p74, Jan. 28. 
Camera reveals absence of Congressmen. 
_—Newsreel Race. Business Week p4l, Jan. 5. 
End of wartime pooling is for keener competition. 
Price, Jack. Installation of Small Photo Plant Detailed. E&P 79:3 p58, Jan. 12. 
—— Minnesota Photogs Have Training Plan. E&P 78:45 p62, Nov. 3. 
——There’s Still No Sign of “Miracle” Camera. ee ee 24. 
Description of wartime improvements. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, ‘AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Aun, F. L. Must We Tell the World? Harper's 191:553 Dec. 

Arguments for and against U. S. information services abroad. 

AnonYMOUS. Fo Board to Hear Benton; UP Studies His Arguments. E&P 79:4 

7, Jan. 
for continued aid from news services. 

—— AP Stops Service of News for State Be ge mage Use. E&P 79:3 pll, Jan. 19. 

— Include A. P. Out. Newsweek 27:4 p74, Jan. 28. 

News service stops supplying State Department, 

Ancett, Norman. Let’s Have More Propaganda. Free World 10:5 p79, Nov. 

Baus, H. M. Business Public Relations. Nation’s Business 33:62 Dec. 

Benton, WILLIAM. Self-Portrait by Uncle Sam. N. Y. Times Magazine p13, Dec. 2. 
World se program of State Department would give nations a realistic 
picture o 

Attitude Polls—Servants or Masters? Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 
Publicist believes dangers of manipulation should be forestalled. 

BranpeNBuRCc, Georce A. Many Ideas Exchanged at R & T Promotion Meet. 
E&P 78:46 p9, Nov. 10. 
pete to Register & Tribune sponsors conference on newspaper promotion 
techniques. 

Burter, James. Publicity Snag Hits Information Program. E&P 79:2 p82, Jan. 12. 

Davipson,"B. He Talked to Japan. Collier’s 116:15 Oct. 13. 

Feature on navy officer who conducted propaganda broadcasts against Japan. 
Gotpenson, R. M. Funny Side of the Polls. American Mercury 61:746 Dec. 
Irvin, T. S. Cultivating Public Seen Good Insurance. E&P 78:46 p56, Nov. 10. 
Krock, ArTHuR. The State Department and the Press. Forum 104:4 p332, Oct. 
a rong hag U. S. Must Find Way to Tell Its Story to World. E&P 78:47 
Puiuirs, Mrs. T. Hart. The Future of American Propaganda in Latin America. 

Public Opinion Quarterly 9:3 p305, Fall. 

U. S. publicity has run a poor second to Communist output, says New York 

Times correspondent. 

Ripincs, Paut O. A Good Publicist Must Be a Newsman. Quill 33:6 p5, Nov.-Dec. 


— anes. McClatchy’s Animated Bees in Unique Role. E&P 79:3 p22, 
an. 


California attracts reader interest by use Bes trade symbol. 
— Owen J. Wanted: Public Opinion. Public Opinion Quarterly 9:3 p261, 


vos, os O. G. Our Undercover State Department. Christian Century 62:1161, 


hasan E. M. Eighteen Words That Bagged Japan. Saturday Evening Post 
218:17 Nov. 17. 
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RADIO JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Angel for Fifth Network. Business Week p86, Dec. 1. 
Associated Broadcasting Corporations organized. 

—— Cannon Demands Government Ownership. Broadcasting 29:22 p20, Nov. % 
Congressman urges nationalization of radio. 

—— Future of Shortwave in U. S. Expected to Be Decided Soon. Broadcasting 
29:25 p97, Dec. 17. 

State Department studying problems of coping with international radio 
competition. 

—— News by Prewi. Newsweek 26:19 Nov. 5. 

Sketch of Press Wireless. 

—— Radio Clips. Business Week p86, Dec. 1. 
Agency digests radio broadcasts. 

—— Readability Is Key to Good News Writing. Broadcasting 30:1 p58, Jan. 7. 
INS newsman recommends simple style for broadcasts. 

—— State Department Studies Shortwave Future. Broadcasting 29:26 p63, Dec. 31. 

—— They Like American Radio in the Country. Broadcasting 29:23 pl3, Dec. 3. 
FCC survey tabulates preferences of rural listeners. 

—— Two Regional Nets and 13 Independents Broadcasting News from Washington. 
Broadcasting 29:19 p72, Nov. 5. 

High Court Rules Hearings Mandatory. Broadcasting 29:24 pl’, 
Broadcasters hail decision holding FCC must hear all interested parties in 
cases of applications for mutually-exclusive charters. 

Carpenter, A. Wizardry of Radio’s Spot Programs. Science Digest 19:17, Jan. 

en we E. Public Service Comes First in Alaska. Broadcasting 29:2 
Radio performs vital service to isolated northern regions. 

i Number of Stations May Double in 1946. Broadcasting 29:26 plé, 

31. 

Rovner, Samuet. Publishers Back Showings of Newspaper-Radio Survey. E&P 
78:53 p7, Dec. 22. 

bio 4 Jerry. Civil Liberties Union Considers Free Radio. E&P 78:49 p34, 

1 


—— Cowles Station Wins Praise for Newscasts. E&P 78:46 p66, Nov. 10. 

—— Hartford Times Plans Its Own Radio Centre. E&P 79:3 p60, Jan. 12. 

—— Monopoly Allowed, But With Competition. E&P 79:4 p52, Jan. 26. 
Connecticut publisher granted ownership of town’s only radio station by FCC 
on evidence that outside stations also serve area. 

—— Over 600 Stations Support BMB Index. E&P 79:3 p48, Jan. 19. 
Broadcast measurements endorsed by operators. 

—— Press Can Cooperate With School Stations. E&P 78:51 p44, Dec. 15. 

—— Sky’s the Limit Now for News on the Air. E&P 78:50 p60, Dec. 8. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Editors’ Support of Censorship Praised by Price. Publishers Aur 
iliary 80:48 pl, Dec. 29. 

——End of Yank. Time 46:57 Dec. 10. 

—— 45th Division News From Ft. Sill to Munich. E&P 78:45 p34, Nov. 3. 

—— Goodbye Yank. Newsweek 26:90 Dec. 10. 

— — SHEAF Radio Drive Against Germany. Broadcasting 29:20 p60, Nov. 12 
Story of the American radio in grag: ek 

—— Three Wartime Christmases as Seen by Yank’s Cartoonists. Saturday Review 
of Literature 28:14 Dec. 1. 


Brown, Rogert U. Nimitz Hails Contributions of U. S. Press to Victory. E&? 
79:2 p7, Jan. 12. 
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Burer, James. Price Closes Book on War Censorship. E&P 78:52 p72, Dec. 22. 
CusmraP, M. K. G. 1. Journalism. C. S. Monitor Magazine, pll, Oct. 20. 
Story of Stars & Stripes newsmen. 
Gourn, Paut. “Yank” Folds After 3% Years Service. E&P 78:52 p52, Dec. 22. 
Icoz, W. J. In No Confusion. Commonweal 42:619 Oct. 12. 
Story of trial of Lord Haw Haw. 
ones, GEorcE E. Main Street War Correspondent. N. Y. Times Magazine, p20, 
Oct. 21. 
PoLLARD, —_- Words Are Cheaper Than Blood. Public Opinion Quarterly 
9:3 p283, 
Overseas branch of OWI helped soften up many a military objective. 
Rosatns, A. Publisher-Editor Analyzes Paper’s Service to Government in Wartime. 
National Publisher 26:12 p14, Nov.-Dec. 
Ware, Ecsert. War Department Purge of Army Paper Told. E&P 78:47 p78, 
Nov. 17. 


A Selected Bibliography 
rom British Journals 
or, November, and December 1945 
Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists; JJ, Journal of the Institute 
of Journalists. 
ADVERTISING 

nonyMous. American Agencies Impatient to Get Re-established in France. WPN 

ells vertising is being supervised in economy. 

BETRO Ready to Offer Intelligence Service for British Industrialists. WPN 
34:879, p20, Nov. 1. 
British Export Trade Research Organization ready. 
BETRO Ready to Start Its Task. NW 48:2495, p25, Nov. 3. 
Developments in the British Export Trade Research Organization, an adjunct 
of the export program. 
Combined Effort Is Needed to Fight Shady Publisher Racket. WPN 34:869, 


p22, Oct. 25. ‘ 

Editor of World’s Press News discusses the problem of racketeering promoters. 

How Fared in Holland During the Occupation. WPN 34:870, 
» Nov. 1. 


eg Brussels Agency Climbing to Pre-War Eminence. WPN 34:876, p7, 


Pro-Nazi elements purged, Belga agency being reinvigorated. 
To Offset Paper Rationing National Press Advertisers Turning to Film 
Publicity. WPN 34:876, p15, Dec. 13. 

oopaLL, G. M. South America Turning Fascist? World’s Greatest Potential 
Market for the Next 100 Years. WPN 34:872, pl6, Nov. 15. 

HioRNsBY, L. H. Lessons From Millions Spent on Government Advertising. WPN 
34:876, Ixxxii, lxxxiii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, Dec. 13. 


Ministry of Information official evaluates the government war-time program. 
BRITISH PRESS 


NoNyMous. Are Newspaper Proprietors Justified in Influencing Policy? WPN 
34:874, p8, Nov. 29. 


A panel discussion featuring executives of several, national newspapers. 
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Stressed Need for Accuracy in Journalism. NW 48:24) 
t. 

y talk by the of Express. 

—— British Press Reaction to U. S. 45% in Favour, Non-committ] 
WPN 34:876, p3, Dec. 13. 

— Public Attitude to New Type of Journalism. NW 48:2492, »2 

t 
Science editor of News Chronicle assays his responsibilities. 

—— Company Meeting: Westminster Press Provincial Newspapers, Limited. NW 
48:2499, p9, Dec. 1. 

— International Claim on Fiction of the Highest Class. WPN 34:873, pl, 

ov 
The quality of fiction in British women’s magazines is ridiculed. 

—— The Kemsley Group Keeps On Growing. NW 48:2491, p3, Oct. 6. 
Stock purchased in Stockport Express and Northern Daily Telegraph. 

—— Methods of Getting Pictures: Are Modern Cameramen Losing Their Respect 
and Standing? WPN 34:875, p15, Dec. 6. 

——National Groups Are Lining Up for Post-War Circulation Drive. WPN 
34:867, p3, Oct. 11. 

Beaverbrook’s plans for Lancashire and the Midlands. 

—— Newspaper War Inevitable? Midlanders Preparing to Give Battle! WPN 
34:876, p5, Dec. 13. 

Beaverbrook calls provincial papers “unenter prising and old fashioned” ad 
threatens a Northcliffe-like invasion. 

—— Newsprint Position: Canadian Heads Visit Britain for Important Negotiations. 
WPN 34:866, p3, Oct. 4. 

Future of newsprint supply as seen in Britain. 

—— P. A. Picture Service Next Month. NW 48:2493, pi, Oct. 20. 
The Press Association starts a photographic service. 

—— A P. R. O. Reviews Politics and Press. NW 48:2497, pll, Nov. 17. 
Information pointers by the chief publicity officer for the central office of the 
British Conservative Party. 

— Press Better Placed Than Ever to Face the Future.” NW 48:24%, 

ov. 
iews of W. T. Bailey, president of the Newspaper Society. 

—— Why Buy British and Read American? Urgent Call to Build Up British 
Writers. WPN 34:871, p13, Nov. 8. 

Criticism of British magazines for their use of American material. 

—— Why Not Buy British in Fiction: British Writers Penalised by Editors Buying 
U. S. “Second Rights.” WPN 34:869, p16, Oct. 25. 

British magazines accused as disloyal to Britain. 

Froutkes, Harovp. Fight for the First Freedom Must Go On in Peace. JJ 33:3%, 
p137, October. 

Presidential address to the Institute of Journalists. 

Fyre, Hamitton. Proprietors Rule the Press. J 28:6, pl124, November. 
A critical examination of press control. 

GRIEVE, —_, a Editor Tells: Why We Publish American Stories. WPN 34:87), 
p9, Nov. 15. 

By the editor of a British magazine. 

Harrison, Eric. Journalists in the New Parliament: Their Tasks and Opportun: 
ties. JJ 33:331, pl149, November. 

Jaruet, R. The Vicar Always Looks For Jane. J 28:6, pl21, November. 
Honesty in reporting as practised in London. 
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BRITISH PRESS AND TOTAL WAR 


CuaLoner, SyBit D. The War Did Something to Our Magazines. WPN 34:876, 


xxxviii, xlii. 

Cuancettor, C. J. How Reuters Did Its Job Right Through the War. WPN 
34:876, vi, vii, viii, ix, x. Dec. 13. 
The World War II story told by the general manager. 

DancerFieLp, R. E. Accumulated wledge of Technical Journals Was of Tre- 
mendous Value to Industry. WPN 34:876, xxxiv, xxxv, xxxix. 
War services of organizations like Temple Press, Ltd. 

Fata, Frank. G. U. N. S. Read Here How British Journalists Maintained an 
Underground. WPN 34:876, pxxiv, xxv, xxvi, Dec. 13. 
Battle with the Gestapo in occupied Guernsey. 

FiercHer, LEONARD. Britain’s Blitzed Provincials. WPN 34:876, ii, iii, iv, v, x, xi, 
xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, Dec. 13. ° 
When bombs dropped in, some papers dropped out, but most kept publishing. 
Includes story of Coventry, Southampton and Weymouth, Birmingham, Exeter, 
Nuneaton, Plymouth, South Wales, Bristol, and other areas. 

Grieve, Mary. Vastly Impressive War Service Was Given by All of the Women’s 
Magazines. WPN 34:876, xli, Dec. 13. 

Hott, Constance. Opportunity Constituted the Other Side of War-Time Shortage. 
WPN 34:876, xlii, Dec. 13. 
Even men wanted women’s magazines, editor says. 

Hooper, Barrincron. Krypton: That Urgent Fish Order and the Technicals. 
WPN 34:876, xxxiii, xxxvi, Dec. 13. 
The struggle to get price and rationing information to subscribers on time. 

Hoover, KetrH. Even as POW’s We Ran Our Own Free Press! WPN 34:876, 
xxviii, Dec. 13. 
Camp had 60 newspapermen and three cameramen among the prisoners. 

Jounson, WintrreD R. Women’s Magazines Packed a Pretty Punch in the Na- 
tional War Effort. WPN, xxxviii, Dec. 13. 

Mune, ANDREW. What a Life!—The Trade Paper Plays Many Parts. WPN 
34:876, xxxiv, xxxvii, Dec. 13. 


War story of textile trade publications. 

Suita, W. H. How Pictures Were Used to Interpret Thrilling War Stories. WPN 
34:876, pxx, Dec. 13. 

Stewart, ANDREW. Papers Produced by and for the Servicemen Were an Amazing 
Feature of the War. WPN 34:876, lxii, Dec. 13. 

Watts, C. E. It Was the Informative Technical, Trade and Specialised Press That 
Really Helped the Production Drive. WPN 34:876, xxxii, Dec. 13. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. The Blue Pencil Limit: Pacific Censorship Was War’s Worst. 
WPN 34:867, p4, Oct. 11. 


MacArthur’s press relations from the seamy side. 

——Report on MacA.: ‘Food the Price of a Journalist’s Subservience.’ WPN 
34:875, p9, Dec. 6. 
Said a MacArthur headquarters directive: “You’re on your own now, but don’t 
forget you’ve got to be fed by the Army.” 


32492, 

Anonymous. “Good Morning.” WPN 34:876, xxix, xxx, xxxi, Dec. 13. 
nittal. The story of a newspaper published for the British submarine service. 

_— Press Club Was Haven and Home to Hundreds of Journalists Throughout 
2, p2, London Blitz. WPN 34:876, xxii, xxvii. 

_— Press Rendered Tremendous Service to the Nation During the War. WPN 

34:876, xii, xiii. 

NW An interview with Lord Rothermere. 
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ov. 
y* order muzzling German civil administrative officers is reported. 
Gress, Joun. These Printing Presses at Luton Bombarded coma With News 
papers and Leaflets. WPN 34:876, xviii, xix, xxi, xxiii, Dec. 13 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Anonymous. Cable Rates Issue: United States Empire Penny Rate 
Bermuda Conference. WPN 34:869, p3, Oct. 25. 
Report on the International, Communications conference agenda. 

—— Nationalisation of Telecommunications Network: Empire Press Is Concerned 
at the Implications of Government Control. WPN 34:871, p3, Nov. 8. 
——U. S. “Task Force” at Bermuda: To Combat the British Case at the Tele 

communications Talks? WPN 34:873, p3, Nov. 22 
Summary of the “American case” at the Bermuda communications conference, 
Kinc, A. W. V. Successful Conference: Bermuda: New Cable Rates. WPN 
34:875, p3, Dec. 6. 
A report on the international telecommunications conference. 
Younc, Joun L. Over 300,000 Words of War News Were Filed Daily and Carried 1 
All Corners of the Globe. WPN xlviii, Dec. 13. 
The war as seen from the office of Cable and Wireless, Ltd.° 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
ANONYMOUS. Ce are for Equal Access to News Are Unanswerable.” WPN 


ashington. 
—— European Journeys: Austria: One of the Freest Countries for Foreign Cor- 


respondents. NW 48:2496, p2, Nov. 10. 
A journalist's report on post-war censorship developments. 

—— European Journeys: Bulgaria: Foreign Correspondents Are Free to Criticiz 
Government. Yugo-Slavia: No Restrictions on Foreign Correspondents. NW 
48:2501, p8, Dec. 15. 

—— French MOI Reorganization: Direction by 3 Autonomous Branches. WPN 
34:870, p5, Nov. 1. 

—In Italy Today: and Industry Is Recovering, 
WPN 34:875, p23, Dec. 

—— Nuremberg Trials: “Technical Slip” Over Release of Documents. NW 
48:2499, pl, Dec. 1. 

— Nuremberg Trials Coverage: “Like Trying to A sere Works of Shakespeare 
Into 3 Paragraphs.” NW 48:2500, p3, Dec. 8. 

— 150,000 Words a Day: Elaborate Press Communications for Nurembey 
Trials. WPN 34: Nov. 22. 

— Upheavals Playing Havoc With French Press. WPN 34:868, pi, 

t. 

—— Request to Minister: ‘Compel French Newspapers to Reveal Their Balance 
Sheets.” WPN 34:867, pl7, Oct. 11. 

Goopatt, G. M. Land of Political Journalism: How Many of India’s 400 Million: 
Are Really Reached by the Press? WPN 34:867, p14, Oct. 11. 

Kine, A. W. V. Vigour and Independence Mark All Sections of the Australia 
Press. WPN 34:876, Ixx, Dec. 13. 

Marrers, Leonarp W. How av eaten Press Fared Under the Impact of Wa. 
WPN 34:876, Ixviii, Dec. 
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MINISTRY OF INFORMATION—OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


AnonYMOUS. Lys Facilities Will Continue When M. O. I. Ends. NW 48:2502, 
1, Dec. 
Britain announces peacetime official information pean 
__SEAC PR (Southeast Asia Command Press Relations) Were All Set for 
tion “Zipper”—But Japs Surrendered. WPN 34:867, pll, Oct. 11. 
_— “We Shall Try Our Best to Give You the Facts.” NW 48:2496, pl, Nov. 10. 
Prime Minister Attlee’s promise to the press. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Finding Out What People Think. NW 48:2492, p17, Oct. 13. 
George Gallup says the international poll is logical next step in his craft. 
of the Offset and Letterpress Processes. WPN 34:876, 
xciii, Dec. 13. 

— George E. Christ Says Press Must Cater for Great New Educated Public. 
JJ 33:332, pl65, December. 
Account of an address by the director of publicity for the Conservative Party. 

—— How the Silver Screen Informed and Stimulated Workers to Drive Hard for 
Victory. WPN 34:876, Ilxxxvii; Dec. 13. 

—— Plans for United Nations Information Department. NW 48:2502, p2, Dec. 22. 
The proposals of the Preparatory Commission of the UNO. 

— er Chosen President of Newspaper Society. WPN 34:876, li, 

ec. 13. 

The career of W. T. Bailey. 
— 10 Years of Public Opinion Research. WPN 34:867, p24, Oct. 11. 

Gallup reveals plans for ray | of opinion in several European countries. 
Barnes, J. Future of Lithography in England. WPN 34:876, xc, Dec. 13. 

An executive of Chromoworks, Ltd., writes of recent developments. 

W. G. Scraper Board Technique Offers Many Practical Advantages. WPN 
34:876, xciv, Dec. 13. : 
The old wood-cut has its picture taken and comes back into use in design. 

Rank, J. Artur. Films Join the Press in the Mass Education of the People. 
WPN 34:876, Ixxiv, Dec. 13. 
RorHenBerc, I. The Imaginary Artemus Jones. NW 48:2498, p15, Nov. 24. 
First in a series of articles on famous English libel actions. 
Bae 5 Libel Cases—II: amation by Inadvertence. NW 48:2499, pl5, 
ae Libel Cases—III: Reports for the Public Benefit. NW 48:2501, p9, 
ec. 
are Cases—IV: The Limits of Fair Comment. NW 48:2502, pl5, 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Avonymous. Annual General Meeting Report: Drive for New Salaries Policy. 
JJ 33:330, p123, October. 
The mail meeting of the Institute of Journalists. 

— Ballot Begins on Merger Plan. JJ 33:330, p 129, October. 
Official Institute proceedings in referendum which is to decide merger with 
National Union of Jo ists. 

—Echoes From Fleet Street: Central London Backs Move to Form Radio 
Branch. J 28:6, pll8, November. 
National Union of Journalists considers separate union for radio journalists. 

——Non-Union Ban Is Suspended ‘For Time Being.’ J 28:6, pl01, October. 
Members of Institute of Journalists again admitted as working journalists to 
Trades Union Congress. 
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—— The President-Elect. JJ 33:330, pl122, October. 
Biographical sketch of W. L. Andrews of the Institute o Journalists. 
— for Journalists. JJ 33:330, p126, October. 
roposal by the Institute of Journalists. 
Berry, ~d A. Journalists of All Countries Prepare to Join World Trade Unim 
Federation. J 28:6, pl13, November. 
History and present prospects of international or ions of journalists 
Gisson, A. J. President Reports T. U. C.: ‘We Do Well to an Out Beside On 
Colleagues.’ J 28:6, pl01, October. 
An account of the trade unions annual me 
Jounson, J. E., and Dean, J. S. The Diehards Si en Argue Against the Merger, 
J 28:6, p02, October. 
Letters on merging Institute of Journalists and National Union of Journalists, 
co a These Are the Real Issues in the Merger Ballot. J 28:11, j13], 
ecem 
Editor of The Journalist states official viewpoint. 


WAR AND PRESS: THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


—- _ Correspondent Replies to Edward Hulton. NW 48:25(2 
p13, Dec. 
The ability of her sex impugned, a Daily Herald writer cites obstacles w 
adequate war repor 
Anonymous. British Dip omats Abroad Still Not Publicity-Conscious. WP 
34:874, pl4, Nov. 29. 
Facilities available to press representatives criticized. 
—— Essential to Maintain Moscow Correspondent. NW 48:2493, p2, Oct. 20. 
Observations at end of four-year tour of duty in Moscow. 
No of Transport Greatest Obstacle to Correspondents. NW 48:24, 
ov. 
s restrictions insignificant beside travel difficulties 


Cox, Gaowvent, Writer the Craft of Modern War 
WPN 34:876, Ixiii, Dec. 13. 


WAR AND PRESS: RECONSTRUCTION 


Anonymous. Echoes From Fleet Street: London’s Living Costs pees Salary 
Revision. J 28:11, pl41, December. 
Personal living problems of the post-war journalist. 
ae Fear of a Large-Scale Displacement of Workers. WPN 34:874 
. Nov. 29. 
k of newsprint interferes with reabsorption of demobilised men. 
——‘Paper Famine Unfair to Democracy.’ WPN 34:874, p4, Nov. 29. 
Views on social effects of reduction of newsprint usage. 
—— Serious Position Confronts Newspaper Houses Till Expansion Comes. WPN 
34:868, p3, Oct. 18. 
Probable effects of government order holding newspapers to four-page si. 
Burrows, Henry H. Government’s Newsprint Decision “An Insidious Attack 
Newspapers.” NW 48:2495, p15, Nov. 3. 
A managing director vents ‘his displeasure over the newsprint shortage. 
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Convention Proceedings 


American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


Twenty-fifth Convention, Columbus, Jan. 24-25, 1946 


DINNER session, attended by forty- 
nine representatives of twenty-eight 
member schools, opened the twenty- 
fifth convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism at the Ohio State University 
Faculty Club Thursday, January 24, 
1946. The evening session was preceded 
by meetings of several of the Associa- 
tion’s councils and committees held at 
the Faculty Club. Some twenty-five As- 
sociation members met informally at 
the club for luncheon. 

Vice-President Paul J. Thompson 
(Texas), who had been acting as presi- 
dent since President Max R. Grossman 
(Boston) left on July 1, 1945, to teach 
at American Army Universities abroad, 
opened the after-dinner session at 7:30 
p.m. He welcomed delegates briefly and 
introduced Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio 
State) who in turn presented Howard 
L. Bevis, president of The Ohio State 
University. Bevis extended the Univer- 
sity’s greetings to the convention, 
touched briefly on the responsibilities of 
the press in contemporary affairs, and 
mentioned the interest Ohio State had 
long held in the activities of the Asso- 
clation, 

Vice-President Thompson asked that 
the secretary-treasurer call the roll. 
Present at the session were Boston 
(Alexander McElwain), California 
(Robert W. Desmond), Colorado 
(Ralph L. Crosman, A. Gayle Waldrop), 
Columbia (William O. Trapp), Emory 
(Raymond B. Nixon, Floyd K. Bas- 
kette), Georgia (John E. Drewry), Illi- 
nois (Fredrick S. Siebert), Indiana 
(John E. Stempel, J. Wymond French, 
Walter A. Steigleman), (Wilbur 
Schramm, Fred Pownall), Iowa State 
(Charles E. Rogers), Kansas (Elmer 
F. Beth, Gordon A. Sabine), Kansas 


State (Ralph R. Lashbrook), Ken- 
tucky (L. Niel Plummer, Willis C. Tuc- 
ker), Louisiana (M. M. Wilkerson), 
Marquette (J. L. O’Sullivan), Minne- 
sota (Ralph D. Casey, Edwin Emery, 
Ralph O. Nafziger), Missouri (Frank 
Luther Mott, E. W. Sharp, Earl Eng- 
lish), Montana State (James L. 
Ford), New York (Gregory Mason), 
Northwestern (Kenneth E. Olson, Al- 
bert A. Sutton, Curtis D. MacDo ), 
Ohio State (James E. Pollard, Wayne 
V. Harsha, Norval Neil Luxon, Harry 
R. O’Brien), Pennsylvania State 
(Franklin Banner), Rutgers (Frederic 
E. Merwin, Kenneth Q. Jennings), 
Syracuse (Laurence R. Cane Royal 
H. Ray), Texas (Paul J. Thompson), 
Wisconsin (William A. Sumner, Wil- 
liam Moore). Later arrivals any the 
meeting Thursday evening were Okla- 
homa (H. H. Herbert, John H. Casey), 
Oregon (George S. Turnbull), and Wis- 
consin (Helen M. Patterson). 

The evening session was devoted to a 
discussion of the accrediting program. 
Rogers discussed his survey of Associa- 
tion schools and departments (See 
QuarTERLY, December 1945, pp. 317- 
329), illustrating his talk with addi- 
tional charts and graphs. 

Casey discussed the professional tra- 
dition in journalism and the criteria 
that governs the use of the term “pro- 
fession.” He argued that a professional 
organization is possible when members 
within the group are composed of those’ 
who have intellectual competence ac- 
quired by special training. There are 
also the additional important require- 
ments that practitioners realize their 
public obligations and have a sense of 
moral responsibility. 

Teachers of journalism, he said, owe 
allegiance to the broad society which 
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supports the universities and colleges 
because of their public purpose. They 
owe allegiance to the communication 
agencies so long as these agencies them- 
selves are public spirited. They have a 
duty also to their own craft of teaching. 
He stres8ed the fact that a profession 
emerges when the qualified members of 
a craft desire to associate for common 
purposes. These common interests, how- 
ever, cannot be based alone on wage 
and salary standards of the practition- 
ers, but must include a proper standard 
of professional conduct and a minimum 
competency to practice the profession. 
Siebert informally reviewed the prog- 
ress made toward obtaining the neces- 
sary funds for the accrediting program 
by the American Council on Education 
for Journalism since the January 1945 
convention. (See December 1945 Quar- 
TERLY, pp. 387-390) and on the 
ACEJ meeting held on mber 8, 
1945. He answered questions concern- 


Vice-President Thompson called the 
convention to order in the Walnut Room 
of the Neil House at 10 a.m. Friday, 
January 25. In addition to those pres- 
ent at the Thursday sreing session, the 
following representatives of schools and 
departments were introduced: Frank E. 
Schooley (Illinois), Kenneth R. Marvin 
(Iowa State), Forrest C. Blood (Ne- 
braska), Roland E. Wolseley (North- 
western), George L. Bird, Philip W. 
Burton, Joseph Carter, and erick 
H. Johnson (Syracuse). 

Attendance at the convention was 
thereby raised to twenty-nine members 
with two members, Stanford and Wash- 
ington and Lee, represented by proxies. 
Three members, Michigan, Southern 
California, and Washington, were not 
represented. 

Vice-President Thompson announced 
the following committee appointments: 
Auditing—Banner, Drewry, Mason; 
courtesy—Casey, Olson, Pollard; nom- 
inating—Siebert, Desmond, Grant M. 
Hyde (Wisconsin), Nafziger, Wilker- 
son; resolutions—Beth, Blood, Turn- 
bull; time and place—Herbert, Plum- 
mer, Sharp. He announced that three 
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of the committees had been functioning 


for some time. 

The secretary-treasurer, at the re 
quest of the presiding officer, read , 
message from President Grossman jp 
which he humorously described in detail 
the extra-teaching activities and inter. 
ests of ten Association staff members, 
six at the Shrivenham American Uni. 
versity and four at Biarritz American 
University. Closing paragraphs, which 
struck a more serious note, follow: 


The work in journalism at Shrivep- 
ham and at Biarritz was of thoroughly 
professional quality, as faculty mem- 
bers and GIs will readily testify. It js 
also probably fair to say that the stu. 
dents were at least as good as those 
who attend classes in AASDJ schools, 
That Dean Olson and Dean Mott were 
outstanding personalities and educators 
at the two universities is something we 
would naturally expect. 

As for myself, this moment calls for 
an apology from me for abandoning the 
most important position in the Associa- 
tion’s structure. This I cannot honestly 
do, I have enjoyed every minute of my 
experiences overseas—and, despite a 
first-class case of GI homesickness for 
my wife and family, I realize that this 
is an opportunity which comes only 
once in several lifetimes. I am quite 
certain that all AASDJ men who are 
returning envy those of us who remain 
abroad the educational adventures of 
the next few months, here and in Ger- 
many. 

The Army has recognized the impor- 
tance of journalism as an outstanding 
educational sequence. This fact should 
be helpful to all members at their pres- 
ent institutions. Furthermore, | am 
convinced that all of us will be better 
teachers for having had this experi- 
ence overseas. I cannot, therefore, apol- 
ogize for letting you down. 
Because—the simple fact is that Paul 
Thompson has done a grand job a 
head of this Association. I should like 
to extend to him my gratitude for 
carrying on so ably and should like, as 
my only official act at this convention, 
to be permitted to cast one vote—syn- 
bolic of your unanimous approval—! 
thanks and confidence to Paul Thomp- 


son. 

I should like very much to be with 
you at your convention. Our annual 
get-togethers are among the most pleas- 
ant experiences of the year. Accept, 
therefore, from 4,000 mils away, my 
blessing and benediction. 


LUxoN read the report of the secre- 

tary-treasurer (see page 119). Casey 
suggested that the Association reim- 
burse the secretary-treasurer in some 
small way for the increasingly heavy 


: ing various points raised by those pres- 
The Thursday meeting adjourned at 
10:30 p.m. 
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load of Association activities which that 
ofice has undertaken and been assigned 
in recent years. He moved that $100 of 
Association funds be paid to the secre- 
tary-treasurer annually starting with 
1945. Mott seconded motion which 
was carried. 

The JouURNALISM QUARTERLY report, 
presented by Nixon, follows: 


The new editor’s efforts since taking 
over the publication last July, aside from 
the usual editorial duties, have been di- 
rected at enlisting for the QUARTERLY 
the broadened support, both in readers 
and in contributors, that the magazine 
needs and should have. 

The editorial board has been enlarged 
to make it representative of the several 
types of schools, the various agencies of 
communication, and the different sections 
of the country. 

To the end that circulation as well as 
content may be improved, a circular let- 
ter was mailed during the late summer 
and early fall to some 600 newspaper and 
radio executives and some 100 university 
and public libraries, which were not 
among the QUARTERLY’s subscribers, 
In response to this letter and as a result 
of other factors, the QUARTERLY’s mail- 
ing list, during the last six months, has 
shown a net gain of 146 paid subscrip- 
tions, the majority of which have come 
from practicing journalists. 

Following a suggestion made in prev- 
ious reports by Dr. Casey, the QUARTERLY 
staff is planning a number of issues deal- 
ing with single topics in the communica- 
tions field. The first of these, an issue 
devoted to Radio, is scheduled tentatively 
for next June under the editorial chair- 
manship of Dr. Wilbur Schramm. 

To attract and to hold practicing jour- 
nalists, the QUARTERLY must, of course, 
print articles which not only embody the 
results of sound research but also contain 
in reasonable measure, the elements of 
timeliness and serviceability. The bulk of 
these articles must and should come from 
teachers and graduate students in schools 
of journalism. The editor hopes that each 
member of the two sponsoring associations 
will regard himself as an ex officio mem- 
ber of the QUARTERLY staff, with the con- 
tinual responsibility of stimulating such 


articles and their submission. 


Publication in the QUARTERLY should 
be held before our better graduate stu- 
dents as one of the highest rewards to be 
achieved. Furthermore, these students and 
some of our more promising undergrad- 
uates should be urged to subscribe to the 
Magazine and to begin the accumulation 
of @ personal file. 

Many college and university libraries— 
some even in institutions holding member- 
ship in the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism— 
still are not on the subscription list of the 
Magazine. A simple request from the head 
of the school or department of journalism 
should remedy situations of this kind. You 
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can help also by asking your librarian to 
request the H. W. Wilson Company to list 
articles from the QUARTERLY in its Inter- 
national Index 


The QUARTERLY's own official files are 
incomplete for the first five volumes. The 
response to the advertisement for back 
copies in the December issue indicates 
that the missing numbers will be obtained 
in the near future. As soon as a complete 
file is available, the editor hopes to have 
an experienced indexer compile an analy- 
— index of all twenty-two volumes to 

te. 

The articles already in hand or in pros- 
pect, together with the rapidly growing 
subscription list, make the outlook for 
1946 the brightest in the history of the 
magazine. Your support is solicited that 


the magazine may measure up to the re- 
and the opportunity confront- 


Wilkerson, reporting for the Quar- 
TERLY committee, consisting of himself, 
Casey, and Mott, commen the work 
of Nixon, who took over the QUARTERLY 
in mid-year. He called the attention of 
the Association to two points: 1. the 
failure of nearly half the teaching 
staff members in Association schools to 
belong to the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, which member- 
ship automatically carries a subscrip- 
tion to the QuarRTERLY, and 2. the de- 
sirability of supporting the publication 
by submitting research articles to the 
editor. He moved that the committee 
recommendation of the payment of $100 
annually to the editor, effective in 1945, 
from Association funds and the alloca- 
tion of an additional $100 annually 
from the regular QuaRTERLY appropria- 
tions to be paid to the QUARTERLY asso- 
ciate editor and business manager at the 
discretion of the editor be approved. 
9 seconded the motion which car- 
ried. 

The executive session adjourned at 
1l a.m. and Vice-President Thompson 
turned the chair over to Desmond as 
presiding officer for the speaking ses- 
sion in the same room. Desmond intro- 
duced Paul White, Director of Public 
Affairs and News Broadcasts for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, whose 
paper “Radio News—lIts Past, Present, 
and Future” will be pri in the 
June issue of the QuarTeRty. The sec- 
ond speaker on the morning’s m 
was Carl J. Nelson, Director of Publica- 
tion Research Service, who discussed 
“Newspaper Readership Studies.” 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
January 24, 1945-July 2, 1945 
Balance on Hand, January 24, 1945 $1171.13 


Receipts 
Non-member subscriptions $ 199.10 
Single copy sales and back numbers___ 49.33 
AASDJ-AATJ Appropriations. 
Advertising 
Reprints 
Miscellaneous 


Total Receipts 


Clerical Assistance BS 
Wrapping, Mailing (Dec., 1944, March, June— 
ssues 
Postage 
Telegrams 
Bank Charges 
Reprints 
Binding 
Refunds 
Deposit to Minneapolis P. O 
Miscellaneous 


Total Expenditures 
Loss on Above Operations 


Balance transferred by F. D. Kildow to R. B. Nixon, July 2, 1945 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


July 2, 1945-January 24. 1946 
Balance transferred by F. D. Kildow to R. B. Nixon, July 2, 1945 


Receipts 
Non-member subscriptions __ $ 
Single copy and back number sales 
AASDJ-AATJ Appropriation 
Advertising 
Reprints 
Refund from Minneapolis P. O 
Refund from Emory University P. 0 


Total Receipts $1593.34 


Clerical Assistance 
a Engraving, Mailing, Wrapping (Sept., Dec. 
ssues 
Postage 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Bank Charges. 
Reprints 
Refunds 
Stationery and Office Supplies 
Freight and Express____ 
Back Copies 
Transfer of second class mailing permit_________.__.___ 


Total Expenditures 
Gain on above operations 


Cash in Bank, han 24, 1946. 
Accounts Receivab le 


Total Assets, January 24. 1946 
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| 
Expenditures 
36.00 
1218.85 
32.71 
.96 
52 
27.23 
2.00 
9.75 
10.00 
57.75 
623.51 
. 651.48 
135.27 
500.00 
118.20 
170.87 
5.52 
12.00 
Expenditures 
37.25 
924.22 
45.03 
5.08 
2.11 
175.63 
10.40 
17.85 
36.46 
22.50 
10.00 
_.---$ 930.32 
} 


$1014.51 
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The speaker said that the Continuing 
Study had convinced him that most 
front pages are edited for men. Sug- 
gesting that a second lead spot on page 
one should be developed for women, 
Nelson said that time after time di- 
rectors of the readership studies found 
that it wasn’t the banner story or even a 
story on the front page that was the 
best read by women. 

“We have found that in spite of the 
big news breaks, women will not follow 
the pattern of the editor’s judgment, 
but will go along seeking out the 
stories which give her local conversa- 
tional topics or the many service fea- 
tures which are her financial page and 
help her in the management of the 
household,” he said. 

Nelson observed that editors who 
concentrate on readability and presenta- 
tion through smart typographical treat- 
ment generally will net higher reader- 
ship results than those who cling to the 
old ideas. 

The speaking session was adjourned 
at 12:30 p.m. to meet immediately there- 
after in the Red Room for luncheon at 
which Luxon presided and Mott spoke 
on “Education for Journalism in the 
Army Universities.” (See page 37.) 


FOLLOWING a brief recess, the con- 

vention reconvened with Vice-Presi- 
dent Thompson in the chair. Nafziger 
introduced Hubert S. Liang, former 
head of the School of Journalism at 
Yenching University, who is in this 
country in the interests of the Chinese 
cooperative movement. Liang read a 
paper on journalism education in China 
and appealed for cooperation and assist- 
ance of American schools and depart- 
ments of journalism with those in his 
native land. (See page 69.) 

Returning to the consideration of 
business, the convention was asked to 
vote on the amendments which had been 
submitted by mail to members in ad- 
vance of the constitutional deadline of 
twenty days. Luxon read the amend- 
ment to ARTICLE 6—Dues: 


The annual assessment on each institu- 
tion shall be fifty (50) dollars, payable 
in advance, and any institution that shall 
have failed to pay its assessment during 
the year shall be dropped from the asso- 
ciation but may be reinstated by a vote 


of the executive committee of the associa- 
tion upon payment of the arrears in full. 

Crosman spoke in favor of the amend- 
ment. Luxon briefly reviewed the ex- 
penditures of the Association over re- 
cent years. Ballots were distributed, and 
after a question as to whether ballots 
should be signed, Mott moved that they 
be signed. The motion, seconded by 
Blood, passed. The amendment was 
then carried. 

Siebert read the amendment adding 
Section 8 to ARTICLE 4: 

The association shall elect five mem- 
bers to be chosen from the representatives 
of institutions holding membership in the 
association to serve on the Council on 
Radio Journalism. Only one member 
from any one institution may be elected 
to serve at one time. Terms of office shall 
be for three years. Two members shall 
be elected for the 1946-49 term, two for 
the 1947-50 term, and one for the 1948-51 
term. Beginning in 1949, this schedule 
shall be repeated every three years. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The amendment to Section 3a of AR- 
TICLE 3 was read: 

Any school, college, course, or depart- 
ment of journalism which is formally ac- 
credited by the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism as recommended by 
its accrediting committee, shal! automati- 
cally become eligible for membership in 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. 

Siebert, who had sent the proposed 
amendment to the secretary-treasurer 
for distribution upon suggestion of the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism, outlined the Council’s think- 
ing on the matter and expressed the 
opinion that passage would strengthen 
the Association and would make more 
secure its position as representative of 
journalism education in the country. 
Rogers reported that the National Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism had un- 
animously voted a recommendation that 
action on the amendment be postponed 
for one year. Lashbrook spoke in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. Stempel 
pointed to the dual set of membership 
requirements which would exist if the 
amendment were passed. Stempel moved 
that the Association adopt the NCEJ’s 
recommendation that consideration of 
the amendment be postponed for one 
year. Ford seconded. Siebert moved an 
amendment that the NCEJ study admis- 

requirements to the Association 


1171.18 

547.67 

$ 623.51 

$ 623.51 
_ $06.81 

$ 930.32 

81.25 
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and prepare an amendment to the con- 
stitution, if necessary, for submission at 
or before the next convention. Ford ac- 
cepted the amendment. The amendment 
to the motion was passed. The motion, 
as amended, was approved. 

Olson presented the following resolu- 
tion: 

In view of the changes which will take 
place under the new accreditation pro- 
gram it is the sense of the American As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism that the National Council on 
Education for Journalism be instructed to 
study means of broadening the base of 
membership in the Association. 

Casey seconded. Motion was passed 
unanimously. 

Herbert was called upon to make the 
report of the Nomenclature Committee, 
authorized at the last convention and 
consisting of himself as chairman, Hyde, 
and M. G. Osborn (Louisiana). 
bert moved and Nixon seconded the 
adoption of Section 1: 

Adoption of the practice of using the 
term “committee” for groups whose mem- 
bership is entirely within AASDJ and of 
reserving the term “council” for joint 
groups which include members outside 
AASDJ. (Such as American Council on 
Education for Journalism, or Council on 
Radio Journalism.) 

Mott spoke in opposition to the pro- 
posal. There was general discussion in 
which Miss Patterson, Mason, and Her- 
bert spoke in favor and Olson, Ford, 
and Casey in opposition. The section 
was approved. 

When the chair ruled that no change 
in the constitution could be made until 
the next convention and stated that the 

nt approval merely paved the way 

‘or the submission of an amendment to 
the next convention, Crosman moved 
adoption of the report of the committee 
in its entirety: 

2. Changing the name of “The Na- 
tional Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism” (the AASDJ group) to “Com- 
mittee on Principles and Standards.” 


3. Changing the name of “The Na- — 


tional Council on Research in Journal- 
ism” to “The Committee on 
in Journalism.” 

4. Changing the name of the asso- 
ciation to “American Association of 
Schools of Journalism” (eliminating 
the obsolete inclusion of ‘“‘Departments.” 


O’Sullivan seconded the motion. 
Mason and Lashbrook spoke against the 
motion because of their opposition to 
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Section 4. Casey moved an amendmen: 
that Section 2 “7 voted on. Lash. 
brook seconded. amendment was 
approved. Motion as amended was ap 
proved. Herbert moved and Mason se. 
onded approval of Section 3. Motion 
carried. Herbert moved and Olson se. 
onded approval of Section 4. Lashbrook, 
Mason, and Desmond o the drop 
ing of the words “and Departments” 
rom the name of the Association. Casey 
said he felt some prejudice might be at. 
tached to departments if the Association 
shortened its name. The motion was 
lost. Stempel then moved and Nixon 
seconded a motion that Sections 1, 2 
and 3 of the committee’s report, bu 
eliminating Section 4, be accepted by 
the convention. Motion carried. 

Merwin presented the following re 
port of a special committee on associate 

ps and subscriptions to the 
QUARTERLY: 

This committee was appointed . 
ing President Thompson to "deal p Ey a 
resolution passed by the Association at its 
meeting in Chicago in January 1945. 

The resolution was as follows: 

“Resolved that a special committee be 
set up to inquire into the wisdom ani 
feasibility of a provision for associate 
membership subscriptions to the AAT 
and JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for practic- 
ing journalists.” 

Your committee has investigated the 
wisdom of this resolution and begs to re 
port as follows: 

1. That this Association should not 
recommend to the AATJ any change in 
its constitutional requirements for 
membership. 

2. That those who authorized the 
original resolution should have borne ia 
mind the fact that subscriptions to the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY may be ob § 
bay by anyone upon the payment 
Your committee recommends the ap 

eg of this report and requests that it 
discharged. 
John E. Drewry 


Norval Neil Luxom 
d N 


Raymon ixon 
Frederic E. Merwin, Chairman. 


Moved by Merwin and seconded by 
O’Sullivan, the report was approved. 


Siebert reported for the Council 
Radio Journalism that the Council’ 
chief project during the year had bea 
the development of qualified teacher 
of radio. To vide training in radio 
for teachers the Council had arranged 
internships for teachers who, while 
serving as “interns” in radio stations 


j 
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he summer of 1945 and the Council has 
planned that twenty or twenty-five take 
in 1946. A report on the devel 


ing in successive summers, a matter 
‘hich Siebert said he would take before 


: interns, briefly reported on their ex- 
periences. The convention informally in- 
dicated its approval of the internship 


lan. 
The Council on Research report was 


eport follows: 


Research in Progress—Dr. Frederic E. 
Merwin (Rutgers) undertook again this 
year to compile titles of research projects 
in journalism reported by schools and de- 
partments of journalism. His annual re- 
port, “Research in Progress,” was mailed 
several weeks ago to member institutions. 
Comment on research trends during the 
year preceded a listing of research proj- 
ects classified by institutions. 

Despite the facilities offered for publi- 


search undertaken the journalism 
schools is ever made public. The work of 
the journalism schools and departments 
would receive much greater recognition, 
particularly among the foundations which 
offer scholarships and grants-in-aid, if 
more of the impressive investigations 
undertaken each year into all fields of 
journalism were repo If one com- 
pares “contemplated”’ 
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Graduate Theses—The list of graduate 
theses in journalism compiled in 1936 for 
the Council by Dr. Frank L. Mott was 
brought up to date this year by Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Swindler, Idaho. Dr. Swindler’s 
list, published in the JouRNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, September 1945, included a com- 
Parison by categories of titles with Pro- 
fessor Mott’s list. The two compilations 
include graduate theses in the field of 
journalism submitted from 1902 to 1945. 

Monograph Series—No monograph was 
published this year by the Council in its 
series established in 1940. The purpose 
of the monograph series is to stimulate 
the publication of original pieces of re- 
search, preferably reports of findings or 
of experiences with research methods use- 
ful to publishers, journalism teachers or 
research workers. The Council has speci- 
fied that manuscripts should be about 
18,000 to 20,000 words in length. The 
Louisiana State University Press has 
agreed to publish free of charge to the 
AASDJ any manuscripts approved by the 
Council. : 

Three monographs which have been 

ublished to date are Charles L. Allen’s 

Circulation, Frank L. Mott’s Jeffer- 
son and the Press, and C. R. F. Smith’s 
ee of Newspaper Correspond- 
ents. 

A new mon ph on research methods 
in journalism sponsored by the Council, 
to which several journalism teachers are 
contributing, is being prepared for pub- 
lication. 

Other Activities—Members of the Coun- 
cil contributed during the year to the 
work of research committees in the AATJ 
and the AASDJ. Although the Council 
spent most of its efforts since the last con- 
vention on reports of research projects 
undertaken or completed in the journalism 
field, it has also discussed a proposal that 
it should serve as a clearing house for 
ideas on individual and cooperative re- 
search projects. The Council is eager to 
hear suggestions for carrying out this 
proposal and for improvement of its mono- 
graph series and research reports. 

Mott moved acceptance of the re- 

rt and introduced the following reso- 
lution: 

Be it resolved by the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism that the Association express 
its gratitude to Ralph O. Nafziger for his 
work as chairman of the National Council 
on Research in Journalism. 

Seconded by O'Sullivan, the report 
was accepted and the _ resolution 
adopted. 


Rogers reported for the National 
Council on Education for Journalism as 
follows: 

The Council met at the Faculty Club 


on the Ohio State University campus 
Thursday, January 24, and took the fol- 
lowing actions: 
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‘ the gap between good intentions and ful- 
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Council's of journalism to stimulate in 
ha d been Met own schools the publication of re- ; 
search results, whether these consist of 
teachers abstracts of theses or the results of proj- 
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1. O’Sullivan moved that the Council 
ask the Association to endorse the pro- 
posed survey of the Committee on Cur- 
riculum and to cooperate in filling out 
the necessary questionnaires to be 
distributed by the committee, headed by 
Ford. Motion passed. 

2. English reported on graduate in- 
struction in journalism. Stempel moved 
that the report be accepted with thanks 
and published and that a committee 
continue study of this subject. Motion 
carried. 

3. Luxon reported for the committee 
on personnel. On motion by Stempel, 
the Council endorsed the establishment 
of a personnel bureau by the AATJ as 
contemplated. ~ 

4. The Council accepted with thanks 
a report by Pollard on textbooks and 
asked that the work of the committee 
be continued. 

5. On a motion by Lashbrook the 
Council recommended to the Associa- 
tion that the proposed amendment to 
ARTICLE 3 of the constitution not be 
acca until the next annual meet- 
ng. 

6. The Council affirmed its position 
taken at the August meeting in Minne- 
apolis (See page 390, December 1945 
QUARTERLY) in the belief that it is in 
line with the convention action of Jan- 
uary 1945 at the Chicago meeting of 
the Association. (This statement refers 
to the authority of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism in ap- 
proving standards established by the 
accrediting committee.) 


After discussion as to whether accept- 
ance of the report implied approval of 
the Council’s actions (the sixth recom- 
mendation being the matter in ques- 
tion), it was moved by Ford and sec- 

_onded by Lashbrook that the report be 
received. Motion carried. 

Siebert then moved approval by the 
Association of the first recommendation 
of the Council, that asking the Associa- 
tion to endorse the curriculum commit- 
tee survey and to cooperate in complet- 
ing it. Seconded by Ford, motion was 


Vice-President Thompson adjourned 
the business session at 5:40 p.m. with a 
request that the delegates return to the 
Red Room immediately after the dinner 
session at the Columbus Club. 

Staff members of Association schools, 
members of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, their guests, 
and representatives from Columbus 
newspapers met at a dinner at the Co- 
lumbus Club at 6 p.m. at which the 
Columbus Citizen, Columbus Evening 
Dispatch, and Ohio State Journal were 
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hosts. J. Russell Wiggins, former 4. 
itor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press anj 
Dispatch, introduced by Pollard, spoke 
on “The News.” (See page 20.) 


‘THE Association was reconvened 4 

9:45 p.m. in the Red Room at th 
Neil House by the vice-president. The 
auditing committee report was presente; 
by Banner as follows: 

Your committee appointed to audit th 
records of the treasurer of the Americay 
Association of Schools and Departments o 
Journalism reports it found these accurate 
and in goo dorder. The committee aly 
inspected the records of the JouRNALisy 
QUARTERLY for the academic year of 1945. 
1946 before and after the transfer 
these records from the University o 
Minnesota to Emory University and found 
them accurate and in order. 


Upon motion by Merwin, seconded by 
Stempel, the report was accepted. 

The report of the time and plac 
committee was presented by Herbert. 
He asked for a show of hands to indi- 
cate the Association’s preference as to 
time among December, January, ani 
April. Three favored thir. 
teen January, and seventeen April. Dis 
cussion as to time was participated in 
by Ford, Crosman, Turnbull, Merwin, 
Casey, Luxon, Mason, Banner, Trapp, 
and Desmond. The desirability of 
avoiding conflict with conventions of 
state press associations was stressed and 
the advantages of meeting at the same 
time and place with national newspaper 
organizations such as ANPA and ASNE 
was mentioned. The committee reported 
that it had received informal invitation: 
to meet in Lexington, Ky., as the gues! 
of the University of Kentucky; at Phil 
delphia as guest of Temple; at Minne 
apolis as guest of the University oi 
Minnesota, and in New York City wher 
Columbia and New York University 
would be joint hosts. No action was 
taken in order to permit the committee 
to meet jointly with the AATJ commit 
tee, scheduled to report the following 


y. 

Siebert was called to report for the 
nominating committee. The committee 
recommended the election of Paul |. 
Thompson (Texas) as president; Wil 
bur Schramm (Iowa) as vice-president; 
Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State) # 
secretary-treasurer; member of the Ne 
tional Council on Education for Jour 
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nalism, William O. Trapp (Columbia) ; 
member of the National Council on Re- 
search in Journalism, Robert W. Des- 
mond (California), succeeding Mott 
who resigned in compliance with the 
constitutional provision that not more 
than one member from an institution 
can hold membership on the Council. 
(Desmond’s term will expire in 1947.) 
To the American Council on Education 
for Journalism the committee renom- 
inated Mott and Olson. As an alternate 
John E. Drewry (Georgia) was named. 
To the Council on Radio Journalism, 
Kenneth Bartlett (Syracuse) and Sie- 
bert were nominated. 
Vice-President Thom called 
Drewry to the chair and left the room. 
Merwin moved, seconded by Casey 
(Minnesota) that the committee’s report 
be accepted and that a unanimous bal- 
lot be cast for the nominees. Motion 


carried, 

President-elect Thompson was called 
to the chair. He expressed appreciation 
for the cooperation and assistance he 
had received from members of the ex- 
ecutive and others. 

Rogers moved and Mott seconded ap- 
proval of action of the National Council 
on Education for Journalism taken at 
an adjourned meeting of the Council 
in the Neil House on January 25: 

The Council endorsed the exploration 
of a cooperative effort to encourage the 
growth of journalism education in China 
and the mutual exchange of information 
toward that end. The Council urges that 
a program of future development of such 
relations be supported by the AASDJ, 
under the National Council on Education 
for Journalism. 

Motion carried. 

Rogers was asked to present for the 

its nominees for the accrediting 
committee. (As provided for at the 
January 1945 AASDJ convention in 
Chicago, members of the accrediting 
committee are to be elected by the Asso- 
ciation from a list of members nom* 
inated by the NCEJ (page 44, March 
1945 QUARTERLY.) 


TH! NCEJ nominated six from which 

list four were to be elected. The 
NCEJ recommended that the candidate 
receiving the highest number of votes 
be elected for a three-year term, the 
two receiving the next highest to two- 
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year terms, and the fourth to serve a 
one-year term. Those nominated were: 
Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State), Ralph 
O. Nafziger (Minnesota), Raymond B. 
Nixon (Emory), Russell I. Thackrey 
(Kansas State), Frank Thayer (Wis- 
consin), Paul J. Thompson (Texas). 

Siebert nominated Charles E. Rogers 
(Iowa State) from the floor, but Rogers 
declined to run or to serve for compell- 
ing personal reasons. Ballots were dis- 
tributed and Stempel and Sharp were 
appointed tellers. 

The tellers reported that Nixon had 
been chosen for the three-year term on 
the accrediting committee, Luxon and 
Nafziger to the two-year terms, and that 
Thackrey and Thompson were tied for 
the one-year term. Thompson 

to the chair and left the room. 
Herbert moved that Thompson be 
elected. Seconded by Beth, the motion 
was carried by a voice vote. Thompson 
resumed the chair and called for new 
business. 

The resolutions committee recom- 
mended adoption of the following reso- 
lutions through its chairman, Beth: 


Be it resolved that this Association re- 
cords with sorrow and deep sense of loss, 
the passing of four men who had contrib- 
uted much to the welfare of this Associa- 
tion and of its member schools: 

Dean Arthur L. Stone, founder and for 
twenty-eight years dean of the School of 
Journalism at Montana State University, 
who died March 19, 1945. He was one of 
the pioneer teachers of journalism who 
organized this Association and guided it 
through the difficult and often discourag- 
ing early years. We shall always look 
upon his name and his record as a chal- 
lenge to keep striving always to raise the 
level of our aspirations and of our 
achievements. 

Steadman V. Sanford, founder and for 
fifteen years director of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, later president of the 
University of Georgia and chancellor of 
the state university system of Georgia, a 
leader in formulating and constantly im- 
— standards of journalism instruc- 
tion. 

Henry B. Rathbone, who was for twelve 
years chairman of the department of 
journalism at New York University, and 
whose scholarship and enterprise contrib- 
uted greatly to the.reputation of this in- 
stitution and of this Association. 

Howard K. Hazelbaker, instructor in 
journalism at Montana State University, 
who won prestige not only as a teacher 
but also as a newspaper publisher and as 
a state senator. 
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Your committee recommends that the 
records of these men be spread upon our 
minutes as a constant reminder of the 
debt we owe to those who have labored 
and built that our own goals might be 
more easily and surely attained. 

Be it resolved that this Association ex- 
tend special recognition to its Vice Presi- 
dent, Paul J. Thompson, for his diligent, 
conscientious, and effective leadership this 
age during the absence of President Max 

Grossman—and that we also express 
our thanks to Norval Neil Luxon, secre- 
tary-treasurer, for his steady, painstak- 
ing, and businesslike attention to the af- 
fairs of this Association. 

Be it resolved that this Association 
compliment the chairmen and members of 
the National Council on Education for 
Journalism, the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism, the National Coun- 
cil on Research in Journalism, and 
Council on Radio Journalism upon their 
efforts dedicated to the general good of 
this Association and to the development 
of high standards of performance by the 
member schools, to the increased effec- 
tiveness of college teaching and research 
in journalism and to closer co-operation 
with newspaper and radio workers and 
executives. 

Be it resolved that this Association 
acknowledge its debt to Ralph D. Casey 
and Raymond B. Nixon, editors of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and to their 
associates for maintaining, during the 
difficult year past, the reputation of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY as one of the 
foremost of the learned and professional 
journals. 


Be it resolved that this Association 
hereby thanks the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, and 
the Inland Daily Press Association—and 
especially their respective representa- 
tives—for their excellent cooperation in 
devising, instituting, and supporting the 
plan to accredit professional schools of 
journalism. 

Be it resolved that this Association 
heartily commend the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters and its personal rep- 
resentatives on the Council on Radio 
Journalism for their support of plans to 
improve instruction in and the practice of 
radio journalism. We especially commend 
them for instituting and continuing the 
summer teacher-intern program. 


Be it resolved that this Association 
make known its appreciation to the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion for continuing its annual Monograph 
Contest as a stimulus to better scholar- 
ship and to significant thinki on the 
important problems and responsibilities of 
a free press. 

Be it resolved that this Association, 
having just experienced one of the most 
fruitful and stimulating conventions in its 
history, hereby expresses its sincere 
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thanks to the Administration of The On) 
State University and to the Faculty (iy 
for making available their delightty 
quarters and excellent facilities for us 
of delegates; to the faculty of the Schoo 
of Journalism at The Ohio State Univer. 
sity for all the favors, hospitality, ang 
entertainment extended as hosts to this 
convention ; and to the Columbus Citizey 
the Columbus Evening Dispatch, and th 
Ohio State Journal for their generosity jy 
arranging and providing the remarkably 
fine convention banquet and stimulating 
entertainment. 

Be it resolved that this Association ¢x. 

ress its sincere thanks to 


on 


ap 
this conven 


edge, and en- 
thusiasm for the work in which we are ai 
interested. 

Be it resolved that this Association 
welcome back to its active membership al! 
those teachers and executives who left 
journalism classrooms and offices and 
answered the call to serve their country in 
the war. 

Be it resolved that,, as enrolments in 
our schools and departments skyrocket 
during the terms immediately aheai, 
bringing, as they will, disorganizing prob- 
lems and temptations to relax standards, 
the members of this Association hereby 
pledge themselves anew to strive stead- 
fastly to preserve high standards of i- 
struction under fully qualified instructors, 

Whereas, an American Society of News- 

per Editors committee, consisting of 

ilbur Forrest, Carl) W. Ackerman, and 
Ralph McGill, having visited fourteen 
countries in an effort to stimulate world- 
wide interest in the freedom of the press, 
urged the formation of an international 
organization of editors. 

Be it hereby resolved that this Asso- 
ciation do what it can to work with Amer- 
ican, British, and Canadian organizations 
of journalists in promoting such an inter- 
national organization of newspaper, maga- 
zine, and radio journalists interested in 
establishing and protecting the right 
publish the truth 

And be it further resolved that the 
Secretary of this Association be instructed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 


Whereas, international understanding 
and universal peace depend upon free at- 
cess to sources of public information, the 
unrestricted and uncensored transmission 
of news by all modern means of communi- 
cation, and the unselfish, intelligent, and 
responsible reporting, editing, and inter- 
pretation of national and international 
affairs by properly trained journalists 


Re it hereby resolved that the Secretary 
of this Association be instructed to com- 
municate to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations Organization the recom 
mendation of this Association that that 
body set up a commission on freedom of 
the press to study relevant problems ané 
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rk toward the elimination of all fac- 
tg which prevent, restrict, and distort 
the reporting of the truth in interna- 


tional affairs. 

Turnbull, the resolu- 
tions were adop' 

Crosman suggested that the accredit- 
ing committee be increased by one edu- 
cator member from a field other than 
journali e.g., economics, sociology, 
history, or political science. 

Nixon mentioned the past attempts to 
merge journalism education associa- 
tions into one organization, referring 
particularly to the proposal debated in 
a pre-convention session but not brought 
to the floor of the Topeka convention 
in 1938. He ex sentiment 
that it would be well for the Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism to consider 
again the desirability of merging. After 
some discussion, Nixon presented the 
following resolution: 

Be it resolved that the AASDJ request 
the AATJ to name a committee of three 
to work with an AASDJ committee to 
draw up a plan for a suitable reorganiza- 
tion of the two organizations in light of 
the fact that AASDJ is no longer an ac- 
crediting body. 

Lashbrook seconded. Ford asked if 
the National Council on Education for 
Journalism was not already authorized 
to make such a study. Nixon said that 
he had no objection to NCEJ 
acting as the AASDJ committee. Stem- 
pel declared that it would be a waste 
of time and effort to have two AASDJ 
committees working on the same ques- 
tion and suggested that the NCEJ be 
instructed to make this part of its work. 
Herbert favored a separate body to work 
with the AATJ committee and Miss 
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Patterson said she felt the NCEJ was 
already overloaded with work. Merwin 
asked if accrediting would necessarily 
bring a new organization. Nixon stated 


- that a joint AATJ-AASDJ committee 


could also consider the desires of other 
organizations, specifically the American 
Society of Journalism School Adminis- 
trators. Discussion on duplication of 
effort by NCEJ and a separate commit- 
tee was participated in by Mott, Casey, 
Nixon, and Ford. With his second’s 
permission, Nixon offered the following 
as an amendment to his original resolu- 
tion: 

Be it resolved that the AASDJ request 
the NCEJ to consider the reorganization 
into one association of all groups inter- 
ested in education for journalism and to 
appoint a committee of three to cooperate 
with committees from the AATJ and any 
other groups interested in drawing up a 
plan for a suitable organization. 

The amendment was approved. The 
resolution as amended was approved. 

Crosman offered the following resolu- 
tion which he had attempted to intro- 
duce earlier and had been ruled out of 
- Be it resolved by the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism that the accrediting committee 
consider geographical areas and popula- 
tions, in addition to other criteria, when 
considering eligibility for accreditation. 

Trapp, MacDougall, and Casey (Min- 
nesota) discussed the issue. On the 
vote, the resolution was declared de- 
feated. 

President-elect Thompson declared 
the convention adjourned at 11:10 p.m., 
Friday, January 25. 

Norvat Luxon 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer for 1945 


TH secretary-treasurer, following 
constitutional provision, annually 
reports to the Association on: 
1) The work of the association 
2) The work of the executive com- 


mittee 
3) The association’s finances 
Since the twenty-fourth convention of 
the Association held in Chicago on Jan- 


uary 26 and 27, 1945, the Association 
has taken the following action: 


President Max R. Grossman ap- 
pointed himself, Raymond B. Nixon, 
who became editor of the JouRNALISM 
QuARTERLY effective with the Septem- 
ber issue, and Norval Neil Luxon, sec- 
retary-treasurer, as delegates to the Am- 
erican Council on Education. 

President Grossman also appointed 
the following members to serve the 
terms indicated on the Council on Ra- 
dio Journalism: Mitchell V. Charnley, 
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Minnesota, three years; Floyd K. Bas- 
kette, Emory, and Wilbur Schramm, 
Iowa, two years; I. Keith Tyler, Ohio 
State, and Fredrick S. Siebert, Illinois, 
ex officio, one year. 

On June 30, 1945, President Gross- 
man turned over his duties as president 
to Paul J. Thompson, Texas, vice-presi- 
dent, and left to teach journalism over- 
seas. He is now located at the Biarritz 
American University. 

Acting President Thompson appointed 
Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, to serve as 
a member of the executive committee, 
during President .Grossman’s absence. 
Casey later resigned and Marvin G. 
Osborn, Louisiana State, was appointed 
Faas throughout the remainder of 

The acting president also appointed 
Frederick S. Siebert, Illinois, and the 
AASDJ members of the Council on 
Radio Journalism to prepare a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for a Coun- 
cil on Radio Journalism. 

To the Committee on Nomenclature, 
the appointment of which was author- 
ized at the last convention, Acting Presi- 
dent Thompson named Grant M. Hyde, 
Wisconsin, chairman; H. H. Herbert, 
Oklahoma, and Marvin G. Osborn, 
Louisiana. 

For the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY com- 
mittee Acting President Thompson 
chose M. M. Wilkerson, Louisiana, 
chairman; Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, 
and Frank Luther Mott, Missouri. 

The acting president appointed Fred- 
eric E. Merwin, Rutgers, chairman; 
John E. Drewry, Georgia; Raymond B. 
Nixon, Emory, and Norval Neil Luxon, 
secretary, to a special committee on 
associate membership subscriptions, au- 
thorized at the last AASDJ meeting. 

The Association suffered the loss dur- 
ing the year of two of its former active 
members, both of whom held the title 
of professor emeritus at the times of 
their deaths. They were Arthur L. Stone, 
for twenty-eight years dean of the 
School of Journalism, Montana State 
University, and Henry B. Rathbone, 
head of the department of journalism, 
New York University, at the time of his 
retirement. 

The secretary-treasurer, at the request 
of the Director of the United States 
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Armed Forces Institute, revised a staie. 
ment “Preparing to Become a Journal. 
ist,” for among member 
of the armed forces. This two-and-one. 
half page report, AFL Memo No. 5, 
dated April 1945, was widely distri}. 
uted in all parts of the world by the 
Armed Forces Institute. Members of 
the armed forces were invited at the 
end of the statement to write to the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, in care o 
the secretary-treasurer, for a list of 
schools and departments of journalism 
and for further information. Very soon, 
the demand for the list and for addi- 
tional information about education for 
journalism became so heavy that the 
secretary-treasurer’s office had a mimeo. 
graphed list of the American Associa. 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism nd thirty-three other 
schools prepared with the following data 
on each school: 
Name of drector or executive head 
Department or division or school 


Institution 
City and State where located 


Recipients of the list were asked to 
write directly to the head of the institu. 
tion or institutions they were _inter- 
ested in attending for further informs 
tion. To date 142 copies have been 
mailed to individuals in all parts of the 
world and to many separation centers, 
information and education officers, and 
similar agencies. In most instances, 3 
personal letter from the secretary-treas 
urer on Association stationery has a 
companied the list. This service has 
been furnished at an expenditure of 
$12.83 for mimeographing 200 lists, plus 
postage and stationery. It is a service 
that the secretary-treasurer recommends 
be continued, if not indeed, expanded 
Persons making inquiries have been a 
sured in every instance that they would 
find deans and directors most coopert 
tive in answering questions about theit 
schools and departments. 


In the course of the year the secretary 
treasurer also has replied to inquire 
from college and University presidents, 
deans of administration, deans of col 
leges, and other administrative officials 
concerning personnel for appointment lo 
journalism and public relation staf’ 
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FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1945 


Receipts 
ce on hand December 31, 1944 
1 member $ 25.00 
1945 Dues, 32 members 800.00 $1091.34 


Expenditures 


Chas. A. Trowbridge Co., printing (Feb. 13) 
American Council on Education, dues (Mar. 20) 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing (Mar. 21) 
C, A. Trowbridge Co., printing (Mar. 21) 
Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, stamps (Mar. 21) 
E. W. Stephens Co., printing (Mar. 29) 
Mrs. Palma Jackish, tabulating data (Apr. 18) 
Chas. E. Rogers, ACEJ trip expenses (May 7) 
Ethel Frobom, typing ACEJ report (May 7) 
Chas. E. Rogers, postage (May 7)----- 
Fred L. Kildow, Quarterly apportionment (June 15) 
Ethel Frobom, typing NCEJ (June 27) 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing (July 9) 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing (Oct. 9) 

Raymond B. Nixon, Quarterly apportionment (Oct. 12)_....._____ 
Nathan A. MeCoy, Postmaster, stamps (Oct. 29) 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing (Nov. 12) 
Raymond B, Nixon, Quarterly apportionment (Dec. 20) 
Raymond B. Nixon, Quarterly additional grant (Dec. 20) 
Fred E. Merwin, AASDJ Research Report (Dec. 31) 

Bank Charge 


Total 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1945 


BRSSSSSaRss 


00 00 


Account With the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to QUARTERLY 
Additional grant authorized for QUARTERLY* 


Oct. 12 Paid Raymond B. Nixon, QUART 
Dec. 20 Paid Raymond B. Nixon, QUARTERLY 80.00 
Dec, 20 Paid Raymond B. Nixon, QUARTERLY 186.00 


June 15 Paid Fred L. Kildow, business manager, QUARTERLY __$ 160.00 
ERLY 80.00 


$ 506.00 


* The Association on December 28, 1931, authorized its executive committee to approp- 
riate necessary funds for the support of the QUARTERLY. In 1945, a supple- 
mental appropriation of $186 was authorized to bring the combined AASDJ-AATJ 
support to the $1000 budgeted. 


The question of the expansion of this The secretary-treasurer’s office, as re- 
service is to come before this conven- quired to do under the constitution, sent 
tion. to member institutions three amend- 
In response to an urgent request from ments to the Association’s constitution 
the American Council on Education, submitted to him in advance of the con- 
stitutional deadline. These amendments 
will come before this convention for for- 

mal action. 

The executive committee authorized 
by mail the payment of $127.12 for ex- 
penses incurred by Charles E. Rogers, 
chairman of the National Council on 
Education for Journalism, in attendi 
the meeting of the American Coun 
on Education for Journalism in New 

by governmental agencies, educational York City in April. It also authorized 
institutions and for general sale. the payment of several small bills for 
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typing and compilation of data needed 
by Professor Rogers in making his re- 


port. 

In a mail election authorized by the 
executive committee, which had been 
polled by Acting President Thompson, 
the Association voted twenty-seven to 
two to authorize the representatives of 
the American Council on Education for 
Journalism to vote favorably on the 
constitution of that Council. 


In another mail election, authorized 
by the executive committee, upon recom- 
mendation of the National Council on 
Education for Journalism, members of 
the Association voted twenty-seven to 
two that the Association commit itself 
to the principle of financially support- 
ing the accrediting committee, the 
amount of the support to be determined 
by the executive committee. 

Upon recommendation of the secre- 
tary-treasurer the executive committee 
voted unanimously to submit a consti- 


tutional amendment to the Association — 


to increase the annual dues of members 
from $25 to $50. 

After po the executive committee 
and member tutions, Acting Presi- 
dent Thompson set January 24 and 25, 
1946, as the date and Columbus as the 
site for the convention. 


The Association is solvent but, as 


committee that dues be raised, it can- 
not share the cost of financing the ac- 
—- program unless dues are sub- 
stantially raised or other sources of 
revenue are devised. Dues for 1945 have 
been paid by thirty-three members and 
those from the thirty-fourth are expected 
soon. All bills have been paid. 

The secretary-treasurer takes this op- 
portunity to thank the deans, directors, 
and the department chairmen for their 
prompt cooperation in putting through 
requisitions for dues payments after 
being billed on March 15. 


At the risk of being repetitious, the 
secretary-treasurer reiterates his anny] 
request that executive heads of the 
schools and departments holding mem. 
bership in the Association urge mem. 
bers of their teaching staffs to join the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. Membership of AASDj 
staff members in the AATJ increase/ 
from 137 in 1944 to 153 in 1945. This 
number stil] represents not much mor 
than half of the total teaching staf ip 
the thirty-four AASDJ institutions, 

Institutions and number of staff mem. 
bers holding AATJ membership folloy: 


5 


New York 


Ohio State 


Stanford 


Washington 

Washington & Lee. 

Wisconsin 

The secretary-treasurer, in concluding 
this annual report, wishes to thank the 
Association, its officers, and the deans, 
directors, and department heads d 
member institutions for the fine coop 
eration received by this office during 
the past year. 
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Norvat New Luxon 
Secretary-Treasure 
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American Association of 


Teachers of Journalism 


Twenty-ninth Convention, Columbus, Jan. 25-26, 1946 


TH American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism held its twenty- 
ninth convention in Columbus, January 
%, 1946, with headquarters at the Neil 
House. Host institution was Ohio State 
University and local ements were 
handled by its School of Journalism 
faculty. It was the Association’s first 
convention since 1941. 

A pre-convention dinner at which the. 
Columbus Citizen, the Columbus Eve- 
ning Dispatch, and the Ohio State 
Journal were hosts was held at the Co- 
lumbus Club Friday evening, January 
3, in conjunction with the A 


sll Wiggins, former editor of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, spoke 
at the dinner at which James E. Pol- 
lard, director of the School of Journal- 


) 

Eighty-eight teachers of journalism, 
representing forty-seven schools and de- 
partments in twenty-five states, were 
present. 

Institutions and number of staff mem- 
bers registered included (no figure in- 
dicates one representative) : 

Akron, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 


2, Butler, University of 
California, Colorado 2, Columbia, Emory 
2, Evansville College, Georgia, Illinois 2, 
Indiana 3, Iowa 3, Iowa State 2, Kansas 
2, Kansas State, Kent State University 
(Ohio) 2, Kentucky 2, Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Mo.), Louisiana State University, 
Marquette 8, Minnesota 3, Missouri 4, 
Montana State, Muskingum College, Ne- 
braska 2, New York University, North- 
vestern 4, Ohio University 2, Ohio State 
5, Oklahoma 2, Oklahoma A & M 2, Ore- 
son, Pennsylvania State, Pittsburgh, Rut- 
sets 2, Santa Ana Junior College, South 
Dakota State College, Syracuse 6, Temple, 
Texas A & M, Texas, Toledo, Tulane, 
West Virginia 3, Wisconsin 4. 
Among non-member guests present were 
Lieut. (jg) Catherine C. Atwood, Wash- 
‘agton, D. C.; George A. Brandenburg, 
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Editor & Publisher; Richard Powell Car- 
ter, World News; Walter H. 
Crim, Salem (Ind.) Republican FY 
Edgar Dale, Bureau of Education Re- 
search, Ohio State University; James W. 
Egan, Jr., New York Times; N. R. How- 
ard, Cleveland News; David W. Howe, 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press; Burdette 
Johns, Associated Press ; Holt McPherson, 
Shelby (N. C.) Star; Joyce Swan, Minne- 
apolis Daily Times ; Gerald Swisher, Asso- 
ciated Press ; a E. Young, Dayton 
(0.) Journal 
ident Frederic E. Merwin (Rut- 

gers) called the convention to order at 
9 a.m. Saturday in the Red Room at 
the Neil House and delivered his presi- 
dential address. (See page 1.) 

Appointment of the following com- 
mittees was announced by President 
Merwin: 


Auditing—William A. Sumner (Wis- 
consin), chairman; George E. Simmons 
(Tulane) and A. Gayle Waldrop (Colo- 
rado) ; nominations—Charies E. Bounds 
(Oklahoma A. & M.), chairman; Donald 
W. Davis (Penn State), James G. John- 
son (Evansville), and Rosamond Risser 
Jones (Butler); (George Starr Lasher 
{Ohio} had served as chairman and con- 
ducted correspondence with committee 
members before the convention but was 
unable to attend because of illness) : reso- 
lutions—Alfred A. Crowell (Kent State), 
chairman; Robert X. Graham (Pitts- 
burgh), and Scott M. Cutlip (Wisconsin) ; 
time and place of meeting—Lawrence R. 
Campbell (Syracuse), chairman; Henry 
E. Birdsong (Temple), and Jesse R. Long, 
(Toledo). 

Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State) read 
the following secretary-treasurer’s re- 
port which was adopted subject to the 
approval of the auditing committee: 

The Association had 245 members at 
the close of the calendar year. Payment 
of 1944 dues by eight members in 1945 
raised the total of 1944 paid-up members 
to 228. Of the 216 members paid up at 
year’s end, eleven were new for 1945 and 
eight are new starting with 1946. Four 
teachers who previously had held mem- 
bership and who resigned in good stand- 
ing resumed their membership during the 
year, three of them after serving with 
the armed forces. It is expected that most 
of the twenty-nine members holding 1944 
membership, but unpaid for 1945 at the 
end of the year, will pay 1945 dues. 


Association of Schools and Depart- 

ments of Journalism which met in Co- 

lumbus on January 24 and 25. J. Rus- 

i sm at Otate jniversi y presi le 
|_| 
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The Association started 1945 with a 
cash balance of $843.67 and closed the 
year with $751.99, a decrease of $91.88. 
The Association spent $735.68 in 1945 as 
against $777.47 in 1944. A breakdown 
of expenditures follows: 

Support of 

Postage, including Bulletin__._. 58.08 

Mimeographing notices____.-— 

Journalism Bulletin 

Printing 

—— dues and convention no- 

t 


ces 
Reports, mimeographing, 
etc, 


64.90 
Total $735.68 
Following procedure established by this 

office five years ago, postage-free enve- 

lopes were used in collection of dues. 

The mimeographed Journalism Bulle- 
tin was published twice during 1945 under 
the editorship of Elmer F. Beth, Kansas. 
Copies were mailed to all members and 
were sent first-class mail to members in 
the armed forces. 

The secretary-treasurer mailed invita- 
tions to membership to new teachers of 
journalism in four-year institutions when 
notices of their appointment came to his 
attention through the press, the trade 
press, college bulletins, and personal 
correspondence. He takes this opportunity 
to request that members of the Associa- 
tion act as informal members of a mem- 
bership committee and invite eligible per- 
sons to join the Association or send their 
names to his office which will be glad to 
mail an invitation to membership. 

Including the 216 paid-up members, 
those who have joined or paid since the 
end of 1945, and those who paid through 
1944, the Association has 264 members in 
115 imstitutions. Of the 264, 153 are 
concentrated in the thirty-four institu- 
tions holding membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. 

The secretary-treasurer wishes to take 
this opportunity to thank the many faith- 
ful members who renew their membership 
year after year and to thank those mem- 
bers who respond promptly to the first 
dues notice. 


DGAR DALE, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, speaking on “How to Write and 
Be Understood,” urged a more effective 
utilization of press, radio, and movies 
in informing the American public of 
contemporary political, economic, and 
scientific developments. 

Ideas are poorly distributed, he said, 
pointing to the fact that 25 per cent of 
the adults in the country have not gone 
beyond the sixth grade in school, 50 per 
cent have finished the eighth grade and 
pd ae have completed high 

00 
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“Newspaper stories studied, especially 
those on health, economics, politics, and 
science, show that they are ‘over the 
heads’ of about half of the readers. One 
remedy is to teach people to read better. 

the meantime, writers should use 
shorter sentences and simpler words and 
keep the use of technical words to a 


minimum. 

Frederick S. Siebert (Illinois) , acting 
secretary of the American Council op 
Education for Journalism, reported to 
the Association on the progress of the 
accrediting program. (See December 
1945 QUARTERLY, pp. 387-390.) 

Following Siebert’s talk the Associa. 
tion went into executive session at 10:30 
a.m. Ralph R. Lashbrook (Kansas 
State), chairman of the committee on 
peacetime program, reported for the 
committee composed of Henry E. Bird. 
song (Temple), A. L. Higginbotham 
(Nevada), Ralph O. Nafziger (Minne 
sota), J. Willard Ridi (Texas Chris. 
tian University), Fredrick S. Siebert 
(Illinois), and John E. Stempel (ln 
diana). 

The committee’s first recommends 
tion: 

That the president of AATJ appoint a 
committee in conjunction with a commit- 
tee of the AASDJ authorized at the con- 
vention yesterday to study the feasibility 
and advisability of an eventual unification 
of all journalism education groups into 
one organization once the accreditation 
program is fully in force. The committee 
to be appointed by the incoming president 
is directed to make recommendations at 
the appropriate time, possibly at the next 
national meeting of AATJ. 

Moved by Lashbrook and seconded by 
Scott Cutlip (Wisconsin) the recom- 
mendation was approved. 

A second recommendation was: 

That the officers of AATJ take steps 
for continuing the publication of the 
Journalism Bulletin and that Elmer F. 
Beth be given a vote of thanks for the 
splendid job he has done as editor of the 
Bulletin during the war years. 

Moved by Lashbrook and seconded by 
Birdsong, the recommendation was ap 


proved. 

The committee’s third recommends 
tion was: 

That the officers of the AATJ appoint 
a committee to study the establishment of 
a personnel bureau as a service for all 
journalism schools and departments and 
all teachers of journalism. Such a service 
should include, as a minimum, a directory 
of teachers to be revised annually ands 
copy made available to all members. 
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Lashbrook moved adoption. Birdson ng 
seconded. Luxon and Merwin outlin 
the background of events which had led 
to the proposal. Kenneth Q. J 4 
(Rutgers) raised the question of publi- 
cation of the directory and detailed bio- 
graphical facts. John H. Casey (Okla- 
homa) suggested that the personnel bu- 
reau be handled by a member other than 
the secretary-treasurer. He moved an 
amendment to the motion which pro- 
vided that the bureau be financed by a 
2 per cent commission on the first year’s 
Bt of those obtaining — 
through the bureau. A. Gayle Waldrop 
(Colorado) seconded the amendment. 
Curtis D. (Northwest- 
ern) opposed the amendment, stressing 
the point that many difficulties and dan- 


gers are involved in the operation of a ° 


bureau which charges percentages of 
salaries. Luxon agreed, suggesting that 
a nominal flat fee would be a better 
initial procedure. Gregory Mason (New 
York University) spoke in favor of the 
salary deduction proposal. Vivian 
Sorelle (West Virginia) referred to the 
“Academic Vacancies and Teachers 
Available” section of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors Bulle- 
tin, asking if such a section could be 
carried for Association members in the 
Journatism QuarTeRty. Donald D. 
Burchard (South Dakota State College) 
suggested that officers be empowered to 
set up the bureau on an experimental 
basis. Johnson (Evansville) suggested 
that a temporary office be established, 
probably at a,school or department of 
jounalism. Kenneth R. Marvin (Iowa 
State) stated his opposition to a bureau 
financed by salary deductions from those 
obtaining positions through the bureau. 
Mason suggested that the establishment 
of any type of bureau might get ad- 
ministrators of schools and departments 
to write to a central source rather than 
to each other. Roland E. Wolseley 
(Northwestern) stressed the need for a 
bureau and cited in support his belief 
that many teachers are afraid to seek 
other and better positions for fear of 
reprisals from their own administrators. 
Casey (Oklahoma) urged the setting 
up of a separate office by the Associa- 
tion’s executive committee. Further dis- 
cussion participated in by Mason, 
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Luxon, Beth, Wolseley, MacDougall, 
and by Edwin Emery (Minnesota), who 
suggested that each candidate for a 
fame prepare a one-page typewritten 
iography, preceded the vote on Casey’s 
amendment which was declared lost. 
Returning to the discussion of the ori 
inal motion, H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma 
said that the preparation of a directory 
of journalism teachers involved a great 
amount of work and considerable ex- 
pense. Turnbull asked if a committee 
could be appointed to do the work. 
Luxon said that the records in the sec- 
retary-treasurer’s office made it much 
easier to do the job from there. Ray- 
mond B. Nixon (Emory), editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, reported that 
the QUARTERLY would be glad to print 
the directory. The original motion was 
. The executive session was ad- 
journed at 11:30. 


RESIDENT MERWIN introduced 

N. R. Howard, editor, Cleveland 
News, whose topic was “Training To- 
morrow’s Reporters.” Mr. Howard, 
after praising the products of schools 
of journalism and stating that in his 
mind there was no question concerning 
the place which the schools had made 
for themselves, urged that journalism 
teachers cultivate a more rational skep- 
ticism in the minds of the future re- 
porters. The rise of the handout and 
the increasingly important place filled 
by public relations counselors as the 
only news sources in large corporations 
were cited as conditions which the in- 
telligent reporter should be able to cir- 
cumvent. 

The Cleveland editor declared that 
another important need in training to- 
morrow’s reporters is a_ thorough 
grounding in economics, general and 
specific. He asserted, “The rise of the 
importance of corporate and industrial 
news to top prominence in almost every 
city, as distinguished from the standards 
of twenty years ago, makes further em- 
phasis on general knowledge of eco- 
nomic laws perhaps a necessity for jour- 
nalism students.” 

Mr. Howard also urged that editorial 
workers learn more about the economics 


of newspaper publishing. “They should 
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be able to reason why a newspaper 
keeps community financial leadership. 
They should be prepared to ‘second 
guess’ the business management and 
the circulation director as they ‘second 
guess’ the editor now,” he said. 

“I would like to think that journalism 
schools could teach frankly and docu- 
mentarily why the Chicago Tribune is 
such a tremendous financial success and 
why the New York World, for all its 
editorial potency, went out of business. 
Not only why a newspaper can get cir- 
culation, but how and why its character 
and management can be combined to 
obtain revenues that exceed expenses.” 

Eighty members and guests had 
luncheon in the Victory Room. Presi- 
dent Merwin introduced Frank Luther 
Mott. (Missouri) who presented Ken-' 
neth E. Olson (Northwestern) who 
spoke on “The New Struggle for Press 

reedom in Europe.” (See page 30.) 

The convention went into executive 
session in the Red Room at 2:20 p.m. 
President Merwin asked Lashbrook to 
read the amendments to the constitu- 
tion, proposed by his committee and 
circulated by mail to Association mem- 
bers before the convention. 

Lashbrook moved adoption of the 
amendment to Article 2: 

Amend Article 2, to read: ‘Object. 
The object of this association shall be to 
advance the interests of college and uni- 
versity teachers of journalism in all suit- 
able ways, and to sponsor conferences to 
discuss the problems of the teaching of 
journalism.” 

Broderick H. Johnson (Syracuse) 
seconded. Motion carried. 

Lashbrook moved the adoption of the 
addition to Article 5: 

Amend Article 5 by adding: “A depart- 
ment head, dean, or director of a School 
or Department which is a member of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism is not eligible to 
serve as a national officer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism.” 


Edward F. Mason (lowa) seconded. 

Stempel moved that the amendment 
be amended by inserting the word “Col- 
lege” after the word “School” in the 
second line and by inserting the words 
“a national organization of journalism 
administrators or schools” after the 
phrase “American Association of 
— and Departments of Journal- 


Waldrop seconded. 

Luxon pointed out that the 
of either proposal would constitatieealy 
bar directors and heads of schools from 
holding office in the Association, a pro. 
hibition which he felt might be mor 
far-reaching than at first glance. Hi: 
suggested that nominating committe: 
could arrive at the same result by their 
choice of nominees. Lashbrook said 
that the amendment had been sent 1 
the committee which was merely pre. 
senting it rather than sponsoring ii, 
William O. Trapp (Columbia) ‘stated 
he believed an equally effective method 
of attaining the same result could le 
devised without to constitu. 
tional provision. George L. Bird (Syr- 
cuse) asked if the ban would affect de. 
partment heads within a school. Bounds 
spoke against the amendment, saying 
that its passage would automatically 
eliminate from consideration as officer: 
many capable department heads and in 
the long run harm the Association. 
Further discussion was participated in 
by Paul H. Wagner (Ohio), Luxon, 
and George S. Turnbull (Oregon) who 
suggested that the nominating comnii. 
tees could accomplish the same end. 
H. R. Jolliffe (Ohio) suggested that ad- 
ministrators in AASDJ schools be 
denied the right to vote in the AAT]. 
Waldrop presented a motion to that 
effect, but was ruled out of order by 
the chair. Question was called on Sten- 
pel’s amendment. Amendment carried 
twenty-one to seven. Vote was called 
for on the original amendment « 
amended. The amendment was ¢e 
feated. 

Amendments to Articles 6, 9, 10, and 
11, as printed below were approved: 

Amend Article 6 by striking out the 
word “biennial” in the second line and 
substituting the word “annual.” 

Add to Article 9. “The place of the 
convention shall be selected by the execi- 
tive committee in cooperation with the 
excutive committee of the AASDJ.” 


Amend Article 10 to read: “Regular 
Meetings. The regular meetings of this 
association shall be held annually. Special 
meetings may be called by the president 
whenever, in the opinion of the members 
of the executive committee, they ar 
deemed necessary. 
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AATJ Convention Proceedings 
FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1945 


Receipts 
nd December 31, 1944 

boeaeting aged. 00 due QUARTERLY for dues paid in 
1944 dues payments of 8 members 
1945 dues payments of 186 members 
1946 dues payments of 17 members 
1947 dues payments of 1 member 
1945 dues payments of 1 member (stamps)-__.....___ 
gale of mailing list to Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


19 
$ 


Chas. A. Trowbridge Co., printing (Feb. 13) 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing (May 18) 
University Kansas Press, Bulletin (May 28) 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing (June 5) 
Fred L. Kildow, QUARTERLY approp. 1944 bal. due (June 15)____ 
Fred L. Kildow, QUARTERLY approp. (June 15) 

Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing Nery 9) 
Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, stamps (Aug. 7) 
Margaret Anne Fee, typing (Sept. 13)-_ 
Chas. A. Trowbridge Co., printing (Oct. 9) 
Raymond B, Nixon, QUARTERLY approp. (Oct, 12 

Eimer F. Beth, stamps for mailing Bulletin (Oct. 29)_..._._______ 
Fred E. Merwin, mimeographing AATJ reports (Nov. 15) 

Margaret Anne Fee, typing (Nov. 21) 
University Kansas Press, Bulletin (Nov. 28) 
Chas, A. Trowbridge Co., printing (Dec. 4) 
Akin Letter Bureau, mim ph (Dec, 4) 
Raymond B. Nixon, QUARTERLY (Dec. 
Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, stamps (Dec. 27) 

Margaret Anne Fee, typing (Dec. 31) 
Nathan A. McCoy, tmaster, Bus. Repiy Postage (Dec. 31) 
Stamps received as 1945 dues. 


Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1945 


Account With the JOURNALI8M QUARTERLY 

Due the QUARTERLY for dues collected in 1944* 

*See 1944 financial report in March, 1944, QUARTERLY, p. 95. 

Due the QUARTERLY for share of 1944 dues collected in 1945 
Due the QUARTERLY for share of 1945 dues collected in 1945 
Due the QUARTERLY for share of 1946 dues collected in 1945 
Due the QUARTERLY for share of 1947 dues collected in 1945 


488. 
June 15 Fred L. Kildow, business manager, 


Fred L. Kildow, business manager, 
Oct. 12 Paid Raymond B. Nixon, business manager, QUARTERLY____________ 
Dec. 20 Paid Raymond B. Nixon, business manager, QUARTERLY 


00 
112.00 
42.00 


Overpayment to QUARTERLY for dues collected in 1945 6.00 


“An accredited regional group must be 
sponsored by a majority of the members 
of this association who reside in 


regional area.” 
Amend Article 11. Strike out word 


“biennial” in line 2 and substitute the 
word “annual.” 

Luxon announced that copies of the 
corstitution as amended would be sent 
to members before the next convention. 

President Merwin called for the re- 
pert of the auditing committee which 
was read by Sumner: 

The committee has audited the records 
of the secretary-treasurer for the years 


ge 1943, 1944, and 1945 and finds them 
order. "The auditing committee 


to congratulate Mr. Norval Neil 


presented these 
Sumner moved and Laurence R. 
Campbell (Syracuse) seconded adop- 
tion of the report. Motion carried. 
the report of the 
time and place o f meeting committee 
which had met jointly with the same 
committee from the AASDJ. com- 
mittee recommended the second week 
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in January as the time and either Lex- 
ington, Ky., with the University of Ken- 
tucky as host school, or Philadelphia, 
with Temple as host, depending 7 
whether the Middle West or the 

was preferred as a meeting place. Sec- 
onded by Birdsong the report was ap- 
proved. 

Report of the resolutions committee 
as follows was presented by Alfred A. 
Crowell (Kent State) : 

Be it resolved that this Association 
thank Edgar Dale, N. R. Howard, Ken- 
neth E. Olson, and Frederick 8. Siebert 
for appearing as speakers before this con- 
vention and sharing with us their stim- 
ulating ideas. 

Be it resolved that the AATJ express 
its appreciation of efforts on the part of 
the faculty of the Ohio State University 
School of Journalism in making necessary 
arrangements for this meeting. 

Be it further resolved that this Asso- 
jation express thanks for the cordial 

spitality shown by the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, the Columbus Evening Dispatch, and 
the Columbus Citizen. 

Be it resolved that this Association 
desires to commend the fine leadership 
and excellent work of the officers and 
committees of the organization. 


Moved by Crowell and seconded by 
Bounds, the resolutions were adopted. 

President Merwin then called for the 
report of the nominating committee by 
Bounds. The committee made the fol- 
lowing nominations: President, A. A. 
Applegate (Michigan State) and J. 
Willard Ridings (Texas Christian) ; 
vice-president, E. L. Callihan (Baylor) 
and William F. Swindler (Idaho) ; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Norval Neil Luxon 
(Ohio State). Waldrop nominated Cur- 
tis D. MacDougall (Northwestern) for 
president. Further nominations from 
the floor added the names of A. Gayle 
Waldrop (Colorado) and Robert X. 
Graham (Pittsburgh) to the list of 
nominees for vice-president. Upon mo- 
tion by Stempel, seconded by Helen M. 
Patterson (Wisconsin), nominations 
were closed. Upon request from Presi- 
dent Merwin, the secretary-treasurer 
identified each of the nominees by 
naming his school and position in the 
school. Floyd K. Baskette (Emory) and 
Jennings were appointed tellers. 

New business was called for while the 
ballots were being tabulated. After dis- 
cussion, it was moved by Miss Patter- 
son and seconded by Turnbull that the 


nominating committee for next year \pMmEee™ 
instructed to prepare its slate and ci: mm?‘ 
culate it with a brief biography of edi 
candidate in advance of the convention, 
Motion passed. we 

P. I. Reed (West Virginia) movellllecn: 
that the Association pay $50 to the se.Mmmor 3 
retary-treasurer for the unusual amoup 
of work done by his office in the pai“ 
two years. Seconded by Albert 4 
Sutton (Northwestern), the motion 
passed. Luxon briefly expressed his ap fN™ 
preciation. 

The tellers having reported to Presi 
dent Merwin, he declared the following" 
officers elected for 1946: ~ 

Curtis D. MacDougall 
ern), president; William F. Swindlers" 
(Idaho), vice-president, and 
Neil Luxon (Ohio State), secretary. that 
treasurer. absc 

The executive session was adjourned 
at 3:12 p.m. at which time the mem MM jon, 
bers broke up into — to attend the My sali 

below: 


round tables descri - 
“Instruction in Radio” was presided over coll 
by Paul H. Wagner (Ohio). Discussion Hin j 
leaders were Arthur Stringer, NAB, Ever- Mipdica 
ett Holles, CBS, Chicago, Ralph Worden, Mime | 
WGAR, Cleveland, Frank Schooley, WILL, aio! t 
Urbana, and Paul White, Director of Pub- stan 
lic Affairs and News Broadcasts, CBS. it 
The radio industry, according w writ 
Stringer, is thinking at present in terms to § 
of at least one school-trained and/or ex- im dg 
perienced radio journalist devoting full and 
time to news in each station regardless of Hi Cat 
size. It was pointed out that a station's Sug 
responsibility in news service is so great cour 
as to make it mandatory for the job to be B 
handled by ‘trained journalists and that My 2d 
the development of local news coverage was 
makes this minimum all the more impor- ture 
tant if a competent job is to be done. Jour 
Participants agreed that the develop- Mim New 
ment of local news reporting by radio—m the 
will bring a greater need for competent Mim ep 
radio journalists. and 
The adequacy of present day news serv- 
ices was questioned, not only on the score A 
of coverage but on clarity of writing. Jou 
The theme of this phase of the discussion HR cuss 
was the need for better, more easily w- new 
derstood writing. The radio news writer, Gun 
wherever he works, must, it was said, port 
have an obsession for being understood. Stat 
White read examples of printed news G 
stories in the conventional, stereotyped, Hm ada) 
inverted pyramid form, explaining why reac 
such writing is virtually impossible to He 
understand when heard and often difficult 3 Pre: 
to comprehend when read. new 
On the problem of teaching radio jour- 3% Mor 
nalists the consensus was that the most Mi pais 
important job the schools face is to give ye 
the radio journalist a sound and broad @% ne 


y 
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eneral education so that he will be com- 
netent to understand the forces in society 
yhich make the news and will be able 
» interpret the news accurately and 
nonestly. Beyond that the student should 
nave training in reporting, writing for 
isteners, and microphone training and 
experience, preferably in a radio station 
or a properly equipped laboratory studio. 


than had existed in pre-war days, but 
that newspapers cannot be expected to 
absorb all women journalism graduates. 

That women can hope for success in 
various specialized fields, including fash- 
jon, home economics, and religious jour- 
nalism was 5 by several partici- 
pants. 

To the question as to what the small 
college offering only a year or two’s work 
in journalism should give, the replies in- 
dicated that basically instruction should 
be directed toward presenting a survey 
of the field of journalism and to under- 
standing the newspaper and how to read 
it. Basic instruction in reporting, news 
writing, and copy reading could be geared 
to school publications, it was suggested. 


Campbell’s Exploring Journalism were 
suggested as possible texts for such a 
course. 

Brief attention was given to the use of 
audio-visual aids in teaching. Attention 
was called to the work that Coronet pic- 
tures is doing in preparing films on 
journalism, to such presentations as The 
New York <angg: J News’ “17 Days” and 
the American Association of Newspaper 
Representatives’ comparison of newspaper 
and radio advertising. 


At the roundtable on “The Teacher and 
Journalism Research,’’ George Bird (Syra- 
euse), chairman, two speakers discussed 
newspaper readability. ey were Robert 
Gunning, director of Readable News Re- 
bes Columbus, and Lester Getzloe (Ohio 

e). 

Gunning told how his organization has 
adapted the last decade’s research in 
readability to newspapers and magazines. 
He has done projects for the United 
Press, for Newsweek, and for leading 
sewspapers in New York, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, Mem- 
phis, and a dozen other cities. 

_ “For years editors have been preach- 
ing simplicity of style,’’ Gunning said. 
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“But they have lacked a ‘yardstick’ to 
gauge whether they were reaching the 
reading level of the average subscriber.” 

Research into the effect of writing 
style on reading difficulty has now pro- 
vided this yardstick, he said. Tests by 
Readable News Reports show that one 
half to one third of the material in the 
average newspaper is more difficult read- 
ing than average material in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

“Reading level is not to be confused 
with intelligence level,’’ Gunning said. 
“Nearly all best-sellers and a large por- 
tion of the classics are written on a sixth 
to eighth grade level.” 

Getzloe’s talk reviewed the research in 
the readability of Washington news done 
at The Ohio State University last summer 
under his direction. In that project more 
than one thousand stories were tested by 
a mathematical formula which weights 
three important readability factors: sen- 
tence length and structure, number of 
“affixed morphemes,” and human inter- 
est. Each story was given a reading level 
corresponding roughly to the number of 
years of schooling necessary for easy 
comprehension of the story. 

“The average reading level of all these 
stories was 13,” Getzloe reported. “That 
is, though the average American adult 
has a little less than a ninth-grade edu- 
cation, his Washington news is coming 
to him on the reading level of the col- 
lege freshman. The average of I. N. S. 
Washington news was 12, that of the 
U. P. 12 plus, and that of the A. P. 13 
eS U. P. Radio copy, processed from 

. P., graded 10. 


“The New York Times readability aver- 
age for its Washington news was 17, col- 
lege graduate level. But in its Sunday 
‘Review of the News of the Week’ the 
average is about 10. 

“Readability scores are extremely effec- 
tive for classroom use. Even students who 
have no sentitive ear for language and 
who don’t respond to ordinary textbook 
methods become ‘style-conscious’ when 
their stories are graded by readability. 
It becomes a challenge for them, instead 
of a chore, when they’re asked to bring 
a grade-17 story down to something more 
readable.” 

Earl English (Missouri) described the 
use of the experimental method in the 
teaching of advertising. Professor English 
said he had been sending students to retail 
stores to study their problems and to talk 
to customers, sales people, and managers. 
Out of these talks and observations came 
greatly improved advertising copy. A 
typical assignment might be to ask a stu- 
dent to observe which portion of a win- 
dow display attracted passersby and to 
find the reasons therefor. Professor Eng- 
lish said he believed that it is possible 
to extend greatly the application of such 
experiments as a teaching technique, and 
that the results are worth the effort. The 
device calls for initiative and imagination 
on the part of the instructor. 

The roundtable on “The Graphic Arts 
Tomorrow,” Earl English (Missouri), 
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chairman, considered recent advancements 


in offset printing. The American Type. 


Founders representatives, Dr. E. D. Dun- 
ton, assistant manager, department of 
education, and Milford Hamlin, educa- 
tional manager of ATF’s Chicago office, 
told of innovations in this field and 
pointed out the need of making typog- 
raphy students familiar with the advan- 
tages of offset as well as letterpress print- 
ing. Considerable interest was expressed 
in attempts to perfect and market photo- 
line composing ines. 

Printing press manufacturers are not 
announcing radical cha in equip- 
ment, Albert A. Sutton 
said he found in a recent survey. 
also discussed the question of the extent 
that printing history should be studied in 
typography courses. There was general 
agreement on the importance of this as- 
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pect of the work in the face of increasing 
emphasis on techniques. 

Dr. Dunton listed names of organiza- 
tions with research funds established ip 
the interest of the graphic arts. It was 
suggested that typographic departments in- 
grants for gradua these 
cial fields, 


_ Following adjournment of the round- 


Norvat Nei Luxon 
Treasurer 


World Journalism 
(Continued from Page 10) 
out that France’s former head of 
state was Charles André Marie Jos- 
eph de Gaulle. 

World-wide news services devel- 
oped as a result of American initia- 
tive. From an overall point of view, 
United States journalism has risen 
to a higher standard of reporting 
than most continental news services 
and papers ever achieved. Then, too, 
government control of news facili- 
ties, as in the case of the French 
Agence Havas, tended to cripple 
both initiative and quality. The 
American contribution to a new, re- 
sponsible, alert, and efficient world 
journalism has been great. And it 
can be greater still. 


Army Universities 
(Continued from Page 39) 

in the student-teacher relationship. 

Postscript—Official word was re- 
ceived January 25, to the effect that 
Biarritz American University would 
be discontinued at the end of the 
third term, on March 8. In making 
this announcement, Brig. Gen. Paul 
W. Thompson made this statement: 


“I wouldn’t have believed anything 
as big and complex as BAU could be 
as successful as it has been from all 
standpoints, faculty, overhead, stu- 
dents, and French relations. To my 
mind it is the bright spot of the 
Army education program in this 
theater; in fact, it has been a bright 
spot in the history of the Army.” 


Journalism Education in China 

(Continued from Page 72) 
a comprehensive, long-range, well- 
planned, and well-directed _ basis 
should do much not only to advance 
journalism education in postwar 
China along adequate and sound 
lines but also, more importantly, to 
help bring about a closer and more 
effective and vital relationship be- 
tween China and the United States, 
which is so essential to world peace 
and progress. Perhaps the logical 
agency to spearhead such a program 
on the American side would be the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, which 
may see its way clear to adopt the 
advancement of journalism educe- 
tion in postwar China as one of its 
important projects. 


| 
sessions the Associa- 
tion whose trains had not left or who 
did not have other engagements met for 
an informal dinner session in the Red 
Room at the Neil House. 
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News Notes 
Edited by Elmer F. Beth 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 

of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments 

and the like . . . must reach Professor Beth, School of Journalism, Uni- 

versity of Kansas, by the first of the month preceding publication. News 
for the June issue must reach him by May 1. 


Public Relations Courses 
Growing in Number 


Y-ONE leading colleges and 
universities now list courses in pub- 
lic relations, and forty-two offer closely 
allied courses such as publicity, propa- 
ganda analysis, and lic opinion, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Committee 
on Education and Promotion of the 
National Association of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel. 


The survey was conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Alfred McClung Lee 
of Wayne University, Detroit, is 
co-chairman of the committee wi 
Allan P. Ames of Ames and Norr. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Lee: 


The Association is not concerned with 
creating a tide of college graduates who 
think they can immediately become pub- 
lie relations counsellors. It is anxious 
rather to ascertain that all possible aid 
be made available to the teachers of 
such courses so that students will have 
as realistic a picture of public relations 
problems and of the public relations 
profession as possible. There is an 
over-supply at present of ill-trained 
and non-professional public relations 
“experts,” so called. But there is also 
a tremendous under-supply of ade- 
quately trained specialists who can take 
beng places in this highly important 
e 


_ The institutions now offering courses 
in public relations are: oor = | of 
Akron, University of Chicago, College 
of the City of New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Emory University, University of 
Illinois, Indiana University, Louisiana 
State University, Marquette University, 
University of Minnesota, Montana State 
University, University of Nebraska, New 
School for Social Research, New York; 


New York University’s School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance; Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, University of Southern California, 
Syracuse University, University of 
Texas, Wayne University, and Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The twenty-one other institutions of- 
fering courses closely related to public 
relations are: Boston University, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Colorado, University of 
Georgia, Harvard Graduate School, Iowa 
State College, State University of Iowa, 
Kansas State College, University of 
Kansas, University of Kentucky, Michi- 
gan State College, University of Mis- 
souri, Northwestern University, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Princeton University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Smith College, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Washington & Lee Univer- 
sity. 

* 


AATJ Issues Pamphlet 
On Postwar Teaching 


More than 400 copies of a pamphlet 
entitled “Journalism Teaching—Post- 
war” were distributed recently by the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism to members, to newspaper 
editors, to university libraries, and to 
groups interested in journalism teach- 
ing. It contains reports made by sev- 
eral AATJ committees appointed in 
1944 by Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, Rut- 
gers University, who was then presi- 
dent of AATJ. Topics include report- 
ing, editing, law of the press, 
interpretation of news, trade and techni- 
cal journalism, and photography. 
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Journalism B sors, as part of a series of studies « 


Dedicated to Dean Stone Be Ralph 0. 

The journalism building at Montana of the Red Wing Republican-bagle 
State University was dedicated to the study of community radio list Ae 
late Dean Emeritus Arthur L. Stone at habits, and a content analysis of tie 
a special convocation January 18 in the newspaper for periods in 1941, 1943 
Student Union building. Stone was the and 1945 to determine the im ; 
founder and dean of the Montana war news. The other, by Thomas : 
porn of Journalism from 1914 to Barnhart, is a study of advertising 

Ro ¢ techniques in the community and oj 

President James A. McCain, presi- manag . 
dent of the University, introduced O. S. 
Warden, publisher of the Great Falls 
Tribune, as the speaker for the occa. California Department 
sion. Motion pictures were _shown of Moves to New Quarters 
journalism field trips which Dean The Departencnt of Jeetniilisis, Uni 
pong sed historical points in west- versity of California, has moved from 

A bronze plaque to Dean Stone’s temporary wartime quarters to mor 


2 suitable space in Durant Hall. All of. 
entrance to fces, laboratories, and classrooms ani 


the special a eg library are in 
tion. i 
Putnam Offers Award poe by 
To Kansas Writers atomic research. BGs 
An annual award of $2500, to be 
made each year for at least five years, A night school course on the Funde. 
will be made by G: P. Putnam’s Sons, mentals of Newspaper Operation r 


; cently was conducted by John V. Lund, 
New York publishers, for the best of lism, University of 


* . 


manuscript submitted by a student or Californi : 
faculty member of the University of ‘®"0rmla, for members of the circuls 
Kansas. The first award will be made in departments of Oakland, Calif, 
in June 1947. The prize will be 


ministered through the William Allen 
White School of Journalism, and com- Five teaching associates have been 
petition will be limited to authors in °PP inted in the Department of Jour 
the University of Kansas. Judges will ™2S™, University of California: Claire 
be Chancellor Deane W. Malott, Ken- Max Hamilton, formerly of the Univer 
neth L. Rawson, Putnam’s editor, and sity 
Frederic Babcock, Chicago Tribune Waiver, ol 

cisco Chronicle; and Beatrice M. Sulli- 


West Virginia newspapers have given V8 formerly of the Merced (Calif.) 
four scholarships of $100 each to be Sun Star. 
awarded yearly to undergraduates of 
the of Verdun Daste Named 
ournalism, West Virginia University. ighto 
Two were presented by the Wheeling To Creighton Staff 
News Publishing age and two by 
the Charleston Daily il. rors 


Minnesota Research 
Monographs Ready 
The University of Minnesota Press 
has ready for publication two mono- College, New Orleans, and public rele 
graphs by School of Journalism profes- tions director and lecturer at Loyold 
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University of the South. For the last 
two years, he was night bureau man- 


ager for United Press in New Orleans. 
* 


Emory Journalism Division 
Adds Two New Members 


Two additions were made this term 
to the faculty of the Division of Jour- 
nalism at Emory University. 

Richard Joel, former promotion man- 
ager of the Atlanta Journal, was ap- 
pinted assistant professor following 
his discharge from the Army. Profes- 
sr Joel received his A.B. from Georgia 
and his M.A. from Wisconsin. He was 
promotion manager of the Journal for 
four years preceding his entry into the 
service, and also did advertising work 
for Atlanta’s largest department store. 
At Emory he will develop the courses 
in advertising and newspaper manage- 
ment, including circulation and pro- 
motion. He also will serve as business 
manager of the JOURNALISM QuarR- 


TERLY. 

Randolph L. Fort, holder of the first 
M.A. in journalism ever granted by 
Emory, returned to his Alma Mater in 
February as associate director of the 
news and publication bureau. He also 
will serve as lecturer in journalism. 
After seven years on the journalism 
faculty at the University of Alabama, 
Professor Fort obtained leave in 1943 
for overseas duty with the Red Cross. 
More recently he was managing editor 
of the World Journal in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, where he later became 
public relations representative of Pan 
American Airways. He also has had 
experience with the public relations 
department of the Tennessee Coal & 
ln Company, and with the Milledge- 
ville (Ga.) Times, the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph, and the Associated Press. 
As his master’s thesis at Emory he 
wote the history of the Atlanta Journal. 


newspapers, and other periodical publi- 
tations, and an appendix listing the 
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historical sketches of individual Idaho 

newspapers written by journalism stu- 

dents during the last fifteen years and 

now on file in the University library 
* 


Illinois Acquires Set 
Of AP Annual Reports 


The library of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Illinois, has a com- 
plete set of the annual reports of the 
Associated Press from 1894 to 1945. 
The set was filled in by gifts from 
Frank Noyes, Kent Cooper, and Charles 
S. Diehl, secretary of the old Illinois 
Associated Press. The volumes from 
1894 to 1900 cover the period of the 
Illinois corporation, and those from 
1900 to date record the progress of the 
New York association. 


M. D. Seil is back as assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, after more than four 
years in the Army Air Corps; he had 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. For two 
years, he was head public relations offi- 
cer at Randolph Field, Texas, and he 
later served in Italy with the Fifteenth 
Air Force. 

* * 

Captain Robert Buchanan, instructor 
in journalism at Illinois, has been dis- 
charged after his return from Okinawa, 
but he is assisting his father in publish- 
ing the Auburn (Ind.) Star instead of 
teaching this year. 

* * 

J. P. Jones Jr. expects to be dis- 
charged as lieutenant in the Navy and 
to be back as instructor in journalism 
at Illinois this semester. 

Mrs. Eunice Mohr, journalism li- 
brarian at Illinois, is on leave with 
UNRRA in Washington, but expects to 
return in September. 

* 

Two new courses in radio are being 
given in the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Nelson Norman, in- 
structor in jo ism and chief an- 
nouncer for Station WILL, teaches the 
course in Radio ouncing. It and 
the course in Radio Advertising are 
part of the two-year radio curriculum 
which was started in September 1945. 
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ou Department of Journalism, University 
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Coleman to Direct 


lowa Typographical Lab 


Carroll Coleman, founder and man- 
ager of bg Prairie Press, is lecturer in 


and design in the School 
of University of He 
is also the University typographer = 


will be director of the new typogra 
laboratory established as a result 
$5000 
the Se 


er a 
t from an anonymous donor to 
| of Journalism. 


Associated Press Wirephoto | 
and receiving equipment is being 

by the Daily Iowan and by photography 
students in the School of Journa 
University of Iowa. 


Night School Course 
Started for Editors 


A night school course for editors of 
industrial and trade publications was 
recently established in Kansas Ci 
Elmer F. Beth, acting chairman of the 
William Allen White School of Journal- 
ism, University of Kansas, with the 
cooperation of the University Extension 
Division. About fifty editors enrolled. 


Harold W. Wilson has been a 
assistant instructor in the Willi 


len White School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and is completing his 
graduate work which was interrupted in 
1943 when he entered the Army. 


Kansas State Plans 
New Curricula 


New curricula in agricultural jour. 
nalism and in home economics jo 
ism will go into effect next fall at See 
sas State College, Manhattan, to meet 
the demand for graduates with special- 
ized training, ph R. Lashbrook, 
chairman of the Department of Indus- 
trial Journalism and Printing, has an- 
nounced. The new journalism curricula 
will be offered by the School of Agri- 
culture and the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, respectively, in cooperation with 
the journalism department. 
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Kent State to Offer 
Photo Short Course 


The fifth annual short course in ney; 
photography was scheduled to be heli 
at Kent State pega | March 20.23 

under the direction of Dick Sarno, dj. 
rector of eg for Hearst news. 
papers, and Frank Scherschel, Rae’ 
rapher for Life Magazine. Basil 
Walters, executive editor of Kaigh 
Newspapers, Inc., was to be the main 
banquet s 

Because of the war, Kent State has 
not held the short course since 194]. 
Competition in news pictures and a 
meeting of the Newspaper Photog. 
raphers Association of America are held 
during the short course. Contest judges 
selected for this year are Mr. Scher. 
schel, Devor Timmons, ARPS expert, 
and William Eckenberg of the New 
York Times. 

Others on the program included F. A. 
Resch, Associated Press executive news 
Jack Price, Editor & 

ublisher photography editor; Bert 
Brandt, Acme Newspictures war pho 
tographer; David McLane, Acme color 
chief; J. Winton Lemen, Eastman 
Kodak J. A. _ Sprague, Graf. 
lex technician; Link, production 
manager of the Civttand Plain Dealer; 
Eileen Darby of er House, New 
York City; John . managing 
editor of Popular Photography; Do 
Mohler, General Electric technician; 
and Hod Schumacher, Graflex vice 
president. 


As a service for the Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the School of 
Journalism, Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., is assembling histories 
of individual Negro weekly ork age 
and is preparing a_bibliograp ply of 
books, theses, and newspaper and pe 
riodical articles on the Negro press. 


Missouri Students Take 
Advertising Field Trip 


to two outstanding advertisi 
in the School of Journalism, 
of Missouri, by the St. Louis Advertis 
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News 


ing Club. Two Missouri students, 
selected by the faculty for achievement 
wd promise in advertising, will be 
guests, with their instructor, Prof. E. K. 


new 
+ held AM Johnston, for one week in St. Louis with 
20-23, HM all expenses paid. _ enjoying 
no, dif various entertainments provided, the 
news- students will observe and learn the op- 
hotog. aE eration of the advertising ts 
Stuffy” fm of metropolitan daily newspapers and 
Knight MB radio stations, department stores, and 
main advertising agencies. 

An outstanding student at Washing- 
te has ME ton University, St. Louis, will also be 
194], HB chosen, and the sponsors intend to 
and aM ofer the award to St. Louis University 
*hotog- am when the teaching of advertising is re- 
re held sumed there. 
judges * * * 

Scher: Wiggins Will Teach 
7 Course at Minnesota 

J. Russell Wiggins, former editor of 
i F. A. Bi the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
e news Mmm patch, will offer a course in “The Press 
itor &@MMand the Public” for the University of 
- Bert ME Minnesota School of Journalism in the 
r pho Me summer session beginning June 17 and 
e color closing July 27. 
astman Mr. Wiggins’ course will be one of 
>, Graf: the features of a forty-one-course Ameri- 


can Studies program Bg ayers for the 
Dealer; Mm summer sessions. It will be open to the 


e, New public and to junior, senior, and adult 
inaging special students. 
+s Don Other School of Journalism offerings 
nician; Mm in the American Studies series will in- 
vice Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger’s “The 
Press and Foreign Affairs” in the first 
summer session; Dr. Ralph D "s 
yspapet fTopaganda and Censorship” in 
hool off™™ second session, July 29-August 31; and 
a graduate seminar in “Research in 


Newspaper Problems” offered in both 
sessions, 
** 

Lt. Comdr. Henry Ladd Smith, on 
lave from an assistant professorship in 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, has been discharged from 
the Navy, and in January completed 


his 1945 Guggenheim 
fellowship award. His project is to 
Pepare a study of America’s part in 


A Brazilian newspaperman, Hoche 
Ponte of Rio de Janeiro, is studying in 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, under the auspices of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. He 
has been a reporter and drama critic 
for Correio de Manha for five years and 
is a member of the ian govern- 
ment information agency staff. He is 
the seventh Latin-American 
man sent to Minnesota during the last 
two years. 

Ramon Cortez, one of the three South 
American journalists who attended dur- 
ing the 1945 fall quarter, will remain 
during the winter quarter, on leave from 
his duties as political writer for La 
Union, Valpariso, Chile, and United 
Press correspondent in Santiago. 

* 


Charles Hardy Resigns 
From Montana State 


Charles W. Hardy, superintendent of 
the Montana State University Press and 
assistant professor, was ted a leave 
of absence January 1 use of ill 
health. At the same time Mr. H. 
submitted his resignation to take ef- 
fect July first. 

The University Press was started fif- 
teen years ago when Mr. Hardy came 
to the University in charge of-that de- 

ent. Claud Lord will succeed as 
oreman of the Journalism Typographi- 
cal Laboratory and University Press. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardy will their 
home in Tuscon, Arizona. 


Thomas M. Newell, after three years 
of service in the Navy, has returned as 
instructor in the Division of Journal- 
ism, Stanford University. 


The general curricula in journalism 
and advertising in the School of Jour- 
nalism, West Virginia University, have 
been revised to give greater leeway to 
students whose interests lie in radio, 
business administration, home econom- 
ics, and other fields. Such students will 
take a minimum of required courses in 
journalism and will select a second 
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field of concentration to suit their in- 
dividual needs. 

Cutlip, Hotaling 

Join Wisconsin Staff 


Two assistant professors have been 
added to the faculty of the School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin. 
Both recently were released from mili- 

service. 

tt M. Cutlip returned as a major 
in the Army Air Corps, having done 
public relations and intelligence work 
in Pacific areas. He will develop the 
Wisconsin course in publicity and pub- 
lic relations. Professor Cutlip received 
the B.A. degree at Syracuse, the M.A. 
at Wisconsin, and was graduate assist- 
ant at Wisconsin from 1939 to 1941. 
Besides newspaper work in West Vir- 
inia, he has done publicity at Syracuse 
niversity and was in charge of public 
relations of the West Virginia State 

Highway Commission. 
urton L. Hotaling is the other Wis- 


consin appointee. He served three years 
in the Navy aboard an aircraft carrier 
in the Pacific, with the rank of liep. 
tenant-commander. He received the 
B.A. at Rutgers in 1934 and the MA. 
at Wisconsin in 1939. He was a grad. 
uate assistant at Wisconsin in 1938.39 
and assistant professor of journalism at 
Tulane University, 1939 to 1942. His 
newspaper experience included work on 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican and 
on the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript. 
Telegram. 


A Correction 


Through a typographical error, the 
review of Dr. Laszlo Radvanyi’s Public 
Opinion Measurement in the December 
1945 QuARTERLY stated that “only 5.61 
per cent” of the respondents to a ques 
tionnaire believed that the measurement 
of public opinion, as practiced by the 
leading agencies, could be considered a 
“scientific” method. The statement 


should have read “only 56.1 per cent...” 


the following numbers: 


Back Copies Wanted 


Only copies in good condition will be accepted 
To assist libraries in completi 
NALISM QUARTERLY will pay $.50 eack for copies of 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—Any number 
1931 (Vol. VIII)—March 

1932 (Vol. IX)—March, December 

1934 (Vol. XI)—December 

1935 (Vol. XII)—September 

1937 (Vol. XIV)—March 

1939 (Vol. XVI)—March 

1940 (Vol. XVII)—March, December 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, 
you can assist in the advancement of education for jour- 


nalism by making them available to others. Address: 


Journalism Quarterly 
Emory University, Georgia 
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